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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


NHE present volume consists of five dissertations reprinted 
from Dr Lightfoot’s published commentaries upon St Paul’s 
Epistles. The Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund feel that there 
must be a large number of English readers who will be glad to 
possess in a form separate from the Greek text and commentary 
such of the late Bishop’s valuable excursuses as from the 
nature of the subjects treated admit of this severance without 
loss of clearness. This necessary limitation appears to the 
Trustees to point to the omission of the introductions to the 
Epistles in question and of one dissertation (Were the Galatians 
Celts or Teutons?) appended to the commentary upon the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

The dissertations are reprinted just as they stand in the 
commentaries. No attempt has been made to enlarge the 
footnotes or references. But at the close of the Essay on the 
Christian Ministry two short appendices have been added, one 
giving Dr Lightfoot’s final opinion upon the genuineness of the 
seven Greek Ignatian Epistles, the other consisting of a collec- 
tion of extracts from his own writings, which was printed by 
him a year or so before his death to illustrate his view of the 
Christian Ministry over and above the particular scope of the 


Essay. 


al INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Through the kindness of Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, who placed at 
the disposal of the Editor a list which he had himself drawn up, 
the numerous references to the works of Seneca in the fourth 
dissertation have been made more available to students by the 
addition, in the Index of Passages, of the number of the section 
to that of the chapter, thus rendering the quotation more pre- 
cise. The Trustees take this opportunity of thanking Prof. 
Mayor for his courtesy, and of expressing their regret that the 
existence of the list was not known in time to admit of the 


insertion of the sections in the text of the dissertation. 


July, 1892. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF THE LATE 
JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, Lorp BisHop or DURHAM. 


“T bequeath all my personal Estate not hereinbefore other- 
“wise disposed of unto [my Executors] upon trust to pay and 
“transfer the same unto the Trustees appointed by me under 
“and by virtue of a certain Indenture of Settlement creating a 
“Trust to be known by the name of ‘The Lightfoot Fund for 
“the Diocese of Durham’ and bearing even date herewith but 
“executed by me immediately before this my Will to be ad- 
“ministered and dealt with by them upon the trusts for the 
“purposes and in the manner prescribed by such Indenture of 


« Settlement.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE INDENTURE OF SETTLEMENT OF ‘THE 
LIGHTFOOT FUND FOR THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM.’ 


“ WHEREAS the Bishop is the Author of and is absolutely 
‘entitled to the Copyright in the several Works mentioned in 
‘the Schedule hereto, and for the purposes of these presents he 
‘has assigned or intends forthwith to assign the Copyright in 
‘all the said Works to the Trustees. Now the Bishop doth 
‘hereby declare and it is hereby agreed as follows :— 

“The Trustees (which term shall hereinafter be taken to 


‘include the Trustees for the time being of these presents) 


Vill EXTRACT FROM BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S WILL. 


“shall stand possessed of the said Works and of the Copyright 
“therein respectively upon the trusts following (that is to say) 
“upon trust to receive all moneys to arise from sales or other- 
“wise from the said Works, and at their discretion from time 
“to time to bring out new editions of the same Works or any 
“of them, or to sell the copyright in the same or any of them, 
“or otherwise to deal with the same respectively, it being the 
“intention of these presents that the Trustees shall have and 
“may exercise all such rights and powers in respect of the said 
“Works and the copyright therein respectively, as they could 
“or might have or exercise in relation thereto if they were the 
“absolute beneficial owners thereof... 

“The Trustees shall from time to time, at such discretion as 
“aforesaid, pay and apply the income of the Trust funds for or 
“towards the erecting, rebuilding, repairing, purchasing, en- 
“dowing, supporting, or providing for any Churches, Chapels, 
“Schools, Parsonages, and Stipends for Clergy, and other Spiri- 
“tual Agents in connection with the Church of England and 
“within the Diocese of Durham, and also for or towards such 
“other purposes in connection with the said Church of England, 
“and within the said Diocese, as the Trustees may in their ab- 
“solute discretion think fit, provided always that any payment 
“for erecting any building, or in relation to any other works in 
“connection with real estate, shall be exercised with due regard 
“to the Law of Mortmain ; it being declared that nothing here- 
“in shall be construed as intended to authorise any act contrary 
“to any Statute or other Law.... 

“In case the Bishop shall at any time assign to the Trustees 
“any Works hereafter to be written or published by him, or 
“any Copyrights, or any other property, such transfer shall be 
“held to be made for the purposes of this Trust, and all the 
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‘provisions of this Deed shall apply to such property, subject 
‘nevertheless to any direction concerning the same which the 
‘Bishop may make in writing at the time of such transfer, and 
‘in case the Bishop shall at any time pay any money, or trans- 
‘fer any security, stock, or other like property to the Trustees, 
‘the same shall in like manner be held for the purposes of this 
“Trust, subject to any such contemporaneous direction as afore- 
‘said, and any security, stock or property so transferred, being 
“ of a nature which can lawfully be held by the Trustees for the 
“purposes of these presents, may be retained by the Trustees, 
“although the same may not be one of the securities herem- 
“after authorised. 

“The Bishop of Durham and the Archdeacons of Durham 
“and Auckland for the time being shall be ex-officio Trustees, 
“and accordingly the Bishop and Archdeacons, parties hereto, 
“and the succeeding Bishops and Archdeacons, shall cease to be 
“Trustees on ceasing to hold their respective offices, and the 
“number of the other Trustees may be increased, and the power 
“of appointing Trustees in the place of Trustees other than 
“Official Trustees, and of appointing extra Trustees, shall be 
“exercised by Deed by the Trustees for the time being, pro- 
“vided always that the number shall not at any time be less 


“than five. 
“The Trust premises shall be known by the name of ‘The 


“Lightfoot Fund for the Diocese of Durham.’ ” 
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‘N the early ages of the Church two conflicting opinions Two rival 
- were held regarding the relationship of those who in the 
ospels and Apostolic Epistles are termed ‘the brethren of the 


1 The interest in this subject, which 
§ SO warmly discussed towards the 
yse of the fourth century, has been 
yived in more recent times by the 
blication of Herder’s Briefe zweener 
tider Jesu in unserem Kanon (1775), 
which the Helvidian hypothesis is 
t forward, Since then it has formed 
2 subject of numberless monographs, 
ssertations, andincidental comments. 
le most important later works, with 
ich I am acquainted, are those of 
om, De rotsadded gots etrats adend- 
its TOO Kuptov (Leyden, 1839); of 
haf, Das Verhiltniss des Jakobus Bru- 
rs des Herrn zu Jakobus Alphdai (Ber- 
, 1842); and of Mill, The accounts of 
r Lord’s Brethren in the New Testa- 
nt vindicated etc. (Cambridge, 1843). 
ie two former adopt the Helvidian 
w; the last is written in support of 
Jerome’s hypothesis. Blom gives 
s most satisfactory statement which 
ave seen of the patristic authorities, 
d Schaf discusses the Scriptural argu- 
nts most carefully. [am also largely 
lebted to the ability and learning of 
ll’s treatise, though he seems to me 
have mistaken the general tenor of 
lesiastical tradition on this subject. 
sides these monographs I have also 
sulted, with more or less advantage, 
icles on the subject in works of re- 


ference or periodicals, such as those in 
Studien u. Kritiken by Wieseler; Die 
Sdhne Zebedii Vettern des Herrn (1840, 
p. 648), and Ueber die Briider des Herrn, 
etc. (1842, p. 71). In preparing for 
the second edition I looked over the 
careful investigation in Laurent’s New- 
test. Studien p. 155 sq (1866), where 
the Helvidian hypothesis is maintain- 
ed, but saw no reason to make any 
change in consequence. The works of 
Arnaud, Recherches sur ? Hpitrede Jude, 
and of Goy (Mont. 1845), referred to in 
Bishop Ellicott’s Galatiansi.19, Ihave 
not seen. My object in this disserta- 
tion is mainly twofold; (1) To place the 
Hieronymian hypothesis in its true 
light, as an effort of pure criticism un- 
supported by any traditional sanction; 
and (2) To say a word on behalf of the 
Epiphanian solution, which seems, at 
least of late years, to have met with the 
fate reserved for ra uéoa in literature 
and theology, as well asin polities, ia 
duporépay 7 bre ov EwnywvlfovTo 7 
POdvy Tod Tepreivar duepOelpovro. I sup- 
pose it was because he considered it idle 
to discuss a theory which had no friends, 
that Prof. Jowett (on Gal. i. 19), while 
balancing the claims of the other two 
solutions, does not even mention the 
existence of this, though in the early 
centuries it was the received account. 


1—2 


theories. 


A third 
propound- 
ed by 
Jerome. 


Names 
assigned 
to these 
three. 
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Lord’ On the one hand it was maintained that no blood 
relationship existed; that these brethren were in fact sons of 
Joseph by a former wife, before he espoused the Virgin; and 
that they are therefore called the Lord’s brethren only in the 
same way in which Joseph is called His father, having really no 
claim to this title but being so designated by an exceptional 
use of the term adapted to the exceptional fact of the miracu- 
lous incarnation. On the other hand certain persons argued 
that the obvious meaning of the term was the correct meaning, 
and that these brethren were the Lord’s brethren as truly as 
Mary was the Lord’s mother, being her sons by her husband 
Joseph. The former of these views was held by the vast 
majority of orthodox believers and by not a few heretics; the 
latter was the opinion of a father of the Church here and there 
to whom it occurred as the natural inference from the language 
of Scripture, as Tertullian for instance, and of certain sects and 
individuals who set themselves against the incipient worship of 
the Virgin or the one-sided asceticism of the day, and to whom 
therefore it was a very serviceable weapon of controversy. 

Such was the state of opinion, when towards the close of 
the fourth century Jerome struck out a novel hypothesis. One 
Helvidius, who lived in Rome, had attacked the prevailing 
view of the superiority of virgin over married life, and in doing 
so had’ laid great stress on the example of the Lord’s mother 
who had borne children to her husband. In or about the year 
383 Jerome, then a young man, at the instigation of ‘the 
brethren’ wrote a treatise in reply to Helvidius, in which he 
put forward his own view’. He maintained that the Lord’s 
brethren were His cousins after the flesh, being sons of Mary 
the wife of Alpheus and sister of the Virgin. Thus, as he 
boasted, he asserted the virginity not of Mary only but of 
Joseph also. 

These three accounts are all of sufficient importance either 
from their real merits or from their wide popularity to deserve 


1 Adv, Helvidium de Perpetua Virginitate B. Mariae, u. p. 206 (ed. Vall.). 
Comp. Comment. ad Gal. 1. 19. : 
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consideration, and I shall therefore investigate their several 
claims. As it will be convenient to have some short mode of 
designation, I shall call them respectively the Epiphanian, the 
Helmidian, and the Hieronymian theories, from the names of 
their most zealous advocates in the controversies of the fourth 
century when the question was most warmly debated. 

But besides the solutions already mentioned not a few 
others have been put forward. These however have been for 
the most part built upon arbitrary assumptions or improbable Arbitrary 
combinations of known facts, and from their artificial character ji, > 
have failed to secure any wide acceptance. It is assumed for 
instance, that two persons of the same name, James the son of 
Alphzeus and James the Lord’s brother, were leading members 
of the Church of Jerusalem, though history points to one only’; 
or that James the Lord’s brother mentioned in St Paul's 
Epistles is not the same James whose name occurs among the 
Lord’s brethren in the Gospels, the relationship imtended by 
the term ‘brother’ being different in the two cases’; or that 
‘brethren’ stands for ‘foster-brethren, Joseph having under- 
taken the charge of his brother Clopas’ children after their 
father’s death*®; or that the Lord’s brethren had a double 
parentage, a legal as well as an actual father, Joseph having 
raised seed to his deceased brother Clopas by his widow accord- 
ing to the levirate law*; or lastly, that the cousins of Jesus 
were rewarded with the title of His brethren, because they 
were His steadfast disciples, while His own brothers opposed 
Him’. 


All such assumptions it will be necessary to set aside. In to be set 


aside. 


1 e.g. Wieseler Ueber die Briider etc., 
le., p. 80 sq. According to this writ- 
er the James of Gal. ii. 9 and of the 
Acts is the son of Alphxus, not the 
Lord’s brother, and therefore different 
from the James of i. 19. See his notes 
on Gal, i. 19, ii. 9. An ancient writer, 
the pseudo-Dorotheus (see below, p. 
40, note), had represented two of the 
name as bishops of Jerusalem, making 


the son of Alpheeus the successor of the 
Lord’s brother. 

2 The writers mentioned in Schaf, 
Dells 

3 Lange in Herzog’s Real-Encycel. in 
the article ‘Jakobus im N.T.’ 

4 Theophylact; see below, p. 44. 

5 Renan Vie de Jésus p. 24, But in 
Saint Paul p. 285 he inclines to the 
Epiphanian view. 
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themselves indeed they can neither be proved nor disproved. 
But it is safer to aim at the most probable deduction from — 
known facts than to build up a theory on an imaginary 
foundation. And, where the question is so intricate in itself, 
there is little temptation to introduce fresh difficulties by 
giving way to the license of conjecture. 

Relationot | To confine ourselves then to the three accounts which have 

ates the greatest claim to a hearing. It will be seen that the 
hypothesis which I have called the Epiphanian holds a middle 
place between the remaining two. With the Helvidian it 
assigns an intelligible sense to the term ‘brethren’: with the 
Hieronymian it preserves the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s 
mother. Whether or not, while uniting in itself the features 
which have recommended each of these to acceptance, it unites 
also their difficulties, will be considered in the sequel. 

From a critical point of view however, apart from their 
bearing on Christian doctrine and feeling, the Helvidian and 
Epiphanian theories hang very closely together, while the 
Hieronymian stands apart. As well on account of this isolation, 
as also from the fact which I have hitherto assumed but which 
I shall endeavour to prove hereafter, that it was the latest 
born of the three, it will be convenient to consider the last- 
mentioned theory first. 

Jerome's St Jerome then states his view in the treatise against 

_ Statement. Felvidius somewhat as follows: 

a sone of The list of the Twelve Apostles contains two of the name 

the Lord’s Of James, the son of Zebedee and the son of Alpheus. But 

brother; elsewhere we read of a James the Lord’s brother. What 
account are we to give of this last James? Either he was an 
Apostle or he was not. If an Apostle, he must be identified 
with the son of Alpheus, for the son of Zebedee was no longer 
livmg: if not an Apostle, then there were three persons 
bearing this name. But in this case how can a certain James 
be called ‘the less, a term which implies only one besides ? 
And how moreover can we account for St Paul’s language 
‘Other of the Apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
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brother’ (Gal. i. 19)? Clearly therefore James the son of 
Alpheus and James the Lord’s brother are the same person. 

And the Gospel narrative explains this identity. Among the Vir- 

the Lord’s brethren occur the names of James and Joseph. ene Ha 
Now it is stated elsewhere that Mary the mother of James the ™°te 
less and of Joseph (or Joses) was present at the crucifixion 
(Matt. xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40). This Mary therefore must have 
been the wife of Alphzeus, for Alphzeus was the father of James. 
But again in St John’s narrative (xix. 25) the Virgin’s sister 
‘Mary of Cleophas (Clopas)’ is represented as standing by the 
cross. ‘This carries us a step in advance. The last-mentioned 
Mary is to be identified with the wife of Alpheus and mother 
of James. Thus James the Lord’s brother was in reality the 
Lord’s cousin. 

But, if His cousin, how is he called His brother? The Meaning 
following is the explanation. The term ‘brethren’ is used in bene” 
four different senses in Holy Scripture: it denotes either (1) 
actual brotherhood or (2) common nationality, or (8) kinsman- 
ship, or (4) friendship and sympathy. These different senses 
St Jerome expresses by the four words ‘natura, gente, cogna- 
tione, affectu.’ In the case of the Lord’s brethren the third of 
these senses is to be adopted: brotherhood here denotes mere 
relationship, just as Abraham calls his nephew Lot brother 
(Gen. xiii. 8), and as Laban uses the same term of Jacob his 
sister’s son (Gen. xxix. 15). 

So far St Jerome, who started the theory. But, as worked Jerome’s 
ut by other writers and as generally stated, it involves two opie: 
particulars besides. poonied: 
| (i) The identity of Alpheus and Clopas. These two words, Alpheus 
t is said, are different renderings of the same Aramaic name with Clo- 
pon or «a®\s) (Chalphai), the form Clopas being peculiar to P** 
st John, the more completely grecized Alpheus taking its place 
n the other Evangelists. The Aramaic guttural Cheth, when 
he name was reproduced in Greek, might either be omitted as 
n Alpheus, or replaced by a « (or x) as in Clopas. Just in the 
ame way Aloysius and Ludovicus are recognised Latin repre- 


Jude the 
Lord’s bro- 
ther one 
of the 
Twelve, 
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sentatives of the Frankish name Clovis (Clodovicus, Hludovicus, 


Hlouis)+ 
This identification however, though it materially strengthens 


his theory, was unknown to Jerome himself. In the course of 


his argument he confesses plainly that he does not know why 
Mary is called Clopae, (or Cleophae, as he writes it): 1t may be, he 
suggests, after her father or from her family surname (‘gentilitate 
familiae’) or for some other reason”. In his treatise on Hebrew 
names too he gives an account of the word Alphzus which is 
Neither have I found 
any traces of it in any of his other works, though he refers 


scarcely consistent with this identity®. 
several times to the subject. In Augustine again, who adopts 
Jerome’s hypothesis and his manner of stating it, it does not 
anywhere appear, so far as I know. It occurs first, I believe, in 
Chrysostom who incidentally speaks of James the Lord’s brother 
as ‘son of Clopas, and after him in Theodoret who is more 
explicit (both on Gal. i. 19)* To a Syrian Greek, who, even if 
he were unable to read the Peshito version, must at all events 
have known that Chalphai was the Aramean rendering or 
rather the Aramzan original of ’AXdaios, it might not un- 
naturally occur to graft this identification on the original 
theory of Jerome. 

(ii) The identity of Judas the Apostle and Judas the Lord's 
brother.. In St Luke’s catalogues of the Twelve (Luke vi. 16, 
Acts i. 13) the name ‘Judas of James’ (Iovdas “lax Bov) 
occurs. Now we find a Judas also among the four brethren of 
the Lord (Matt. xii. 55, Mark vi. 3); and the writer of the 
epistle, who was doubtless the Judas last mentioned, styles 


* This illustration is taken from ib. p. 98. Thus he deliberately rejects 


Mill, p. 236. 

2 adv. Helvid. § 15, 1. p. 219. 

3 * Alpheus, fugitivus cabn ; the 
Greek of Origen was doubtless olydue- 
vos, see p. 626], sed melius millesimus 
Ey vel doctus [POND ; Im p. 89; 
and again, ‘Alpheus, millesimus, sive 


super 0s praby] ab ore non ab osse’; 


the derivation with a Cheth, which is 
required in order to identify ‘Alpheus’ 
with ‘Clopas.’ Indeed, as he incor- 
rectly wrote Cleopas (or Cleophas) for 
Clopas with the Latin version, this 
identification was not likely to occur 
to him. 
4 See below, p. 44. 
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himself ‘the brother of James’ (Jude 1). This coincidence 
suggests that the ellipsis in ‘ Judas of James’ should be supplied 
_by brother as in the English version, not by son which would 
be the more obvious word. Thus Judas the Lord’s brother, 
like James, is made one of the Twelve. I do not know when 
the Hieronymian theory received this fresh accession, but, 
though the gain is considerable in apparent strength at least, it 
does not appear, so far as I have noticed, to have occurred to 
Jerome himself. 

And some have gone a step farther. We find not only a 
James and a Judas among the Lord’s brethren, but also a 
Symeon or Simon. Now it is remarkable that these three 
names occur together in St Luke’s list of the Twelve: James 
(the son) of Alphzeus, Simon called Zelotes, and Judas (the 
brother) of James. In the lists of the other Evangelists too 
these three persons are kept together, though the order is 
different and Judas appears under another name, Lebbeus or 
Thaddeeus. Can this have been a mere accident? Would the 
name of a stranger have been inserted by St Luke between two 
brothers? Is it not therefore highly probable that this Simon 
also was one of the Lord’s brethren? And thus three out of the 
four are included among the Twelve’. 

Without these additions the theory is incomplete; and 
indeed they have been so generally regarded as part of it, that 
advocates and opponents alike have forgotten or overlooked the 
fact that Jerome himself nowhere advances them. I shall then 
consider the theory as involving these two points; for indeed it 
would never have won its way to such general acceptance, 
unless presented in this complete form, where its chief recom- 
mendation is that it combines a great variety of facts and 
brings out many striking coincidences. 

But before criticizing the theory itself, let me prepare the 

1 Tt is found in Sophronius (?), who 958. Compare the pseudo-Hippolytus 
however confuses him with Jude; ‘Si- (1. App. p. 30, ed. Fabric.). Perhaps 
mon Cananaeus cognomento Judas,fra- _ the earliest genuine writing in which it 


ter Jacobi episcopi, qui et successit illi occurs is Isidor. Hispal. de Vit. et Ob. 
in episcopatum ete.’; Hieron. Op. 1.p. Sanct.c. 81. See Mill p. 248. 


and per- 
haps Si- 
mon also. 


Jerome 
himself 


(i) claims 
no tradi- 
tional 
sanction 
for his 
theory, 


(ii) and 
does not 
holditcon- 
sistently, 
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way by divesting it of all fictitious advantages and placing it in 
its true light. The two points to which attention may be 
directed, as having been generally overlooked, are these: 

(1) Jerome claims no traditional support for his theory. 
This is a remarkable feature in his treatise against Helvidius. 
He argues the question solely on critical and theological 
grounds. His opponent had claimed the sanction of two older 
writers, Tertullian and Victorinus of Pettaw. Jerome in reply 
is obliged to concede him Tertullian, whose authority he 
invalidates as ‘not a member of the Church,’ but denies him 
Victorinus. Can it be doubted that if he could have produced 
any names on his own side he would only too gladly have done 
so? When for instance he is maintaining the virginity of the 
Lord’s mother, a feature possessed by his theory in common 
with the Epiphanian, he is at no loss for authorities: Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Ireneus, Justin, and many other ‘eloquent apostolic 
men’ occur to him at once*. But in support of his own account 
of the relationship he cannot, or at least does not, name a 
single writer; he simply offers it as a critical deduction from 
the statements of Scripture’. Again in his later writings, when 
he refers to the subject, his tone is the same: ‘ Some suppose 
them to have been sons of Joseph: it is my opinion, as J have 
maintained in my book against Helvidius, that they were the 
And the whole tenor of 
patristic evidence, as I shall hope to show, is in accordance with 
this tone. No decisive instance can be produced of a writer 


children of Mary the Virgin’s sister*, 


holding Jerome’s view, before it was propounded by Jerome 
himself. 

(2) Jerome does not hold his theory staunchly and consis- 
tently. The references to the subject in his works taken in 


tem mihi videtur Mariae sororis matris 
Domini...... filius’; Comment. in Matth. 
xii. 49 (vi. p. 86) ‘Quidam fratres 
Domini de alia uxore Joseph filios 


1 See however below, p. 31, note 1. 
2 He sets aside the appeal to autho- 
rity thus: ‘Verum nugas terimus, et 
fonte veritatis omisso opinionum rivu- 


los consectamur,’ adv. Helvid. 17. 
3 de Vir. Illustr. 2 ‘ut nonnulli ex- 
istimant, Joseph ex alia uxore; ut au- 


suspicantur,..nos autem, sicut in libro 
quem contra Helvidium scripsimus 
continetur etc.’ 
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chronological order will speak for themselves. The theory is 
first propounded, as we saw, in the treatise against Helvidius 
_ written about 383, when he was a young man. Even here his 
main point is the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s mother, 
to which his own special solution is quite subordinate: he 
speaks of himself as not caring to fight hard (‘contentiosum 
funem non traho’) for the identity of Mary of Cleophas with 
Mary the mother of James and Joses, though this is the pivot 
of his theory. And, as time advances, he seems to hold to his 
hypothesis more and more loosely. In his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians (i. 19) written about 387 he speaks 
very vaguely: he remembers, he says, having when at Rome 
written a treatise on the subject, with which such as it is he 
ought to be satisfied (‘ qualiacunque sunt illa quae scripsimus 
his contenti esse debemus’); after which he goes on inconsis- 
tently enough, ‘Suffice it now to say that James was called the 
Lord’s brother on account of his high character, his incom- 
parable faith, and extraordinary wisdom: the other Apostles 
also are called brothers (John xx. 17; comp. Ps. xxii. 22), but 
he preeminently so, to whom the Lord at His departure had 
committed the sons of His mother (ie. the members of the 


but wavers 
in his view, 


Church of Jerusalem)’; with more to the same effect: and he | 


concludes by showing that the term Apostle, so far from being 
confined to the Twelve, has a very wide use, adding that it 
was ‘a monstrous error to identify this James with the Apostle 
the brother of John’. In his Catalogue of Illustrious Men 
(A.D. 392) and in his Commentary on St Matthew (A.D. 398) he 
adheres to his earlier opinion, referring in the passages already 


1¢Quod autem exceptis duodecim morum primus fuit cognomento Justus 


quidam vocentur apostoli, illud in causa 
est, omnes qui Dominum viderant et 
eum postea praedicabant fuisse aposto- 
los appellatos’; and then after giving 
instances (among others 1 Cor. xy. 7) 
he adds, ‘Unde vehementer erravit qui 
arbitratus est Jacobum hunce de evange- 
lio esse apostolum fratrem Johannis;... 
hic autem Jacobus episcopus Hierosoly- 


ete.’ (vi. p. 396). These are just the 
arguments which would be brought 
by one maintaining the Epiphanian ac- 
count. Altogether Jerome’s language 
here is that of a man who has commit- 
ted himself to a theory of which he has 
misgivings, and yet from which he is 
not bold enough to break loose. 


and seems 
at length 
to aban- 
don it. 


Objections 
to Je- 
rome’s 
theory. 

(1) Use of 
the word 
Brethren. 
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quoted! to his treatise against Helvidius, and taunting those 
who considered the Lord’s brethren to be the sons of Joseph by 
a former wife with ‘following the ravings of the apocryphal 
writings and inventing a wretched creature (mulierculam) 
Melcha or Escha by name®.’ Yet after all in a still later work, 
the Epistle to Hedibia (about 406 or 407), enumerating the 
Maries of the Gospels he mentions Mary of Cleophas the 
maternal aunt of the Lord and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses as distinct persons, adding ‘although others contend that 
the mother of James and Joses was His aunt®’ Yet this 
identification, of which he here speaks with such indifference, 
was the keystone of his own theory. Can it be that by his long 
residence in Bethlehem, having the Palestinian tradition 
brought more prominently before him, he first relaxed his hold 
of and finally relinquished his own hypothesis ? 

If these positions are correct, the Hieronymian view has no 
claim to any traditional sanction—in other words, there is no 
reason to believe that time has obliterated any secondary 
evidence in its favour—and it must therefore be investigated 
on its own merits. 

And compact and plausible as it may seem at first sight, 
the theory exposes, when examined, many vulnerable parts. 

(1) The instances alleged notwithstanding, the sense thus 
assigned: to ‘brethren’ seems to be unsupported by biblical 
usage. In an affectionate and earnest appeal intended to 
move the sympathies of the hearer, a speaker might not un- 


1 See p. 10, note 3. 

2 «Sequentes deliramenta apocry- 
phorum et quandam Melcham vel Es- 
cham mulierculam confingentes.’Comm. 
in Matth. 1. c. ‘Nemo non videt,’ says 
Blom, p. 116, ‘illud nomen AWN [wife, 
woman] esse mere fictitium, nec minus 
posterius [prius] nan [queen].’ (Comp. 
Julius Africanus in Routh’s Rel. Sacr. 
I. p. 233, 339.) If so, the work 
must have been the production of some 
Jewish Christian. But Escha is not 


a very exact representation of NWS 
(ishah). On the other hand, making 
allowance for the uncertain vocalisation 
of the Hebrew, the two daughters of 
Haran (Gen. xi. 29) bear identically the 
same names: ‘the father of Mileah (Lxx 
Medxd) and the father of Iscah (3D) 
(Lxx "Iecyd).’ Doubtless these names 
were borrowed thence. 

3 Epist. cxx, 1. p. 826. Comp. 
Tischendorf’s Evang. Apocr. p. 104. 
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naturally address a relation or a friend or even a fellow- 
countryman as his ‘brother. And even when speaking of such 
to a third person he might through warmth of feeling and 
under certain aspects so designate him. But it is scarcely 
conceivable that the cousins of any one should be commonly 
and indeed exclusively styled his ‘brothers’ by indifferent 
persons; still less, that one cousin in particular should be 
singled out and described in this loose way, ‘James the Lord’s 
brother.’ 
(2) But again: the Hieronymian theory when completed (2) Rela- 


2 P : tion of the 
supposes two, if not three, of the Lord’s brethren to be in the Lord’s 


number of the Twelve. This is hardly reconcileable with the ae 
place they hold in the Evangelical narratives, where they Tvelve, 
appear sometimes as distinct from, sometimes as antagonistic 

to the Twelve. Only a short time before the crucifixion they 

are disbelievers in the Lord’s divine mission (John vii. 5). Is 

it likely that St John would have made this unqualified state- 

ment, if it were true of one only or at most of two out of the 

four? Jerome sees the difficulty and meets it by saying that 
James was ‘not one of those that disbelieved.’ But what if 

Jude and Simon also belong to the Twelve? After the Lord’s 
Ascension, it is true, His brethren appear in company with the 
Apostles, and apparently by this time their unbelief has been 
converted into faith. Yet even on this later occasion, though 

with the Twelve, they are distinguished from the Twelve; for 

the latter are described as assembling in prayer ‘with the 
women and Mary the mother of Jesus and [with] His brethren’ 

(Acts 1. 14). 

And scarcely more consistent is this theory with what we one 
know of James and Jude in particular. James, as the resident Jude. 
bishop or presiding elder of the mother Church, held a position 
hardly compatible with the world-wide duties which devolved 
on the Twelve. It was the essential feature of his office that 
he should be stationary ; of theirs, that they should move about 
from place to place. If on the other hand he appears some- 
times to be called an Apostle (though not one of the passages 
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alleged is free from ambiguity), this term is by no means 
confined to the Twelve and might therefore be applied to him 
in its wider sense, as it is to Barnabas. Again, Jude on his 
part seems to disclaim the title of an Apostle (ver. 17); and if 
so, he cannot have been one of the Twelve. 

(3) Their (3) But again: the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the 

rh To. Gospels in connexion with Joseph His reputed father and Mary 

ee His mother, never once with Mary of Clopas (the assumed wife 
of Alpheus). It would surely have been otherwise, if the 
latter Mary were really their mother. 

ee (4) Jerome lays great stress on the epithet minor applied 
to James, as if it implied two only, and even those who impugn 
his theory seem generally to acquiesce in his rendering. But 
the Greek gives not ‘James the less’ but ‘James the little’ 
(6 pxpos). Is it not most natural then to explain this epithet 
of his height?? ‘There were many of the name of James,’ says 
Hegesippus, and the short stature of one of these might well 
serve aS a distinguishing mark. This interpretation at all 
events must be regarded as more probable than explaining it 
either of his comparative youth or of inferior rank and influence. 
It will be remembered that there is no Scriptural or early 
sanction for speaking of the son of Zebedee as ‘James the 
Great.’ 

(5) The (5) The manner in which Jude is mentioned in the lists of 


ti fi és 3 . ane 
Tadein the the Twelve is on this hypothesis full of perplexities. In the 


lists of the 


Bet ice. first place it is necessary to translate "Iax@#ov not ‘the son’ 


but ‘the brother of James, though the former is the obvious 
rendering and is supported by two of the earliest versions, the 
Peshito Syriac and the Thebaic, while two others, the Old 
Latin and Memphitic, leave the ellipsis unsupplied and thus 
preserve the ambiguity of the original. But again, if Judas 
were the brother of James, would not the Evangelist’s words 
have run more naturally, ‘James the son of Alpheus and Jude 


1 See Galatians, p. 95. ring to stature, as appears from Plato, 
? As in Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 2’Apicrd- Symp. 173 B; and in Arist, Ran. 708 
Onumov Tov puxpdy émixarovdpevov, refer-  Kyevyévns 6 mexpds. 
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his brother, or ‘James and Jude the sons of Alpheus, as in the 
case of the other pairs of brothers? Then again, if Simon 
Zelotes is not a brother of James, why is he inserted by St 
Luke between the two? If he also is a brother, why is the 
designation of brotherhood (Iaxé Sov) attached to the name of 
Judas only ? 

Moreover in the different lists of the three Evangelists the 
Apostle in question is designated in three different ways. In 
St Matthew (x. 3) he is called Lebbzus (at least according to a 
well-supported reading); in St Mark (iii. 18) Thaddeus; and 
in St Luke ‘Jude of James.” St John again having occasion 
to mention him (xiv. 22) distinguishes him by a negative, 
‘Judas not Iscariot’’ Is it possible, if he were the Lord’s 
brother Judas, he would in all these places have escaped being 
so designated, when this designation would have fixed the 
person meant at once? 


(6) Lastly; in order to maintain the Hieronymian theory Wee, 
it is necessary to retain the common punctuation of John xix. Joh. xix. 
25, thus making ‘ Mary of Clopas’ the Virgin’s sister. But it is 7” 
at least improbable that two sisters should have borne the same 


name. The case of the Herodian family is scarcely parallel, for 


1 The perplexity is increased by 
the Curetonian Syriac, which for ’Iov- 


das ot~x 6 "Ioxapisrns reads FRACS 
wmaWh, ‘Judas Thomas,’ i.e. 


‘Judas the Twin.’ It seems therefore 
that the translator took the person in- 
tended by St John to be not the Judas 
Jacobi in the list of the Twelve, but 
the Thomas Didymus, for Thomas was 
commonly called Judas in the Syrian 
Church; e.g. Euseb. H. H. i. 13 Iovdas 
6 kal Owuas, and Acta Thomae 1 Iové¢g 
Owud 7S kai Acddiuy (ed. Tisch. p. 190) ; 
see Assemani Bibl. Orient. 1. pp. 100, 
318, Cureton’s Syriac Gospels p. li, 
Ane. Syr. Documents p, 33. As 
Thomas (Aldupos), ‘the Twin,’ is pro- 
perly a surname, and this Apostle must 
have had some other name, there 


seems no reason for doubting this very 
early tradition that he also was a Jude. 
At the same time it is highly impro- 
bable that St John should have called 
the same Apostle elsewhere Thomas 
(Joh. xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 24 etc.) and here 
Judas, and we may therefore conclude 
that he is speaking of two different per- 
sons. The name of the other brother 
is supplied in Clem. Hom. ii. 1 rpocére 
6é Owpas kal’ Hdcéfepos of dldupor. 

The Thebaic version again for ov*x 
6 “Ioxapiusryns substitutes 6 Kavavirns. 
Similarly in Matth. x. 3 for Oaddaios 
some of the most important mss of the 
Old Latin have ‘Judas Zelotes’; and in 
the Canon of Gelasius Jude the writer 
of the epistle is so designated. This 
points to some connexion or confusion 
with Simon Zelotes, See p. 9, note. 


Jerome’s 
hypothe- 
sis must 
be aban- 
doned 


and re- 
placed by 
one of the 
remaining 
two. 
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Herod was a family name, and it is unlikely that a humble 
Jewish household should have copied a practice which must 
lead to so much confusion. Here it is not unlikely that a 
tradition underlies the Peshito rendering which inserts a con- 
junction: ‘His mother and his mother’s sister, and Mary of 
Cleophas and Mary Magdalene’*’ The Greek at all events 
admits, even if it does not favour, this interpretation, for the 
arrangement of names in couples has a parallel in the lists of 
the Apostles (e.g. Matt. x. 2—4). 

I have shown then, if I mistake not, that St Jerome pleaded 
no traditional authority for his theory, and that therefore the 
evidence in its favour is to be sought in Scripture alone. I 
have examined the Scriptural evidence, and the conclusion 
seems to be, that though this hypothesis, supplemented as it 
has been by subsequent writers, presents several striking coin- 
cidences which attract attention, yet it involves on the other 
hand a combination of difficulties—many of these arising out of 
the very elements in the hypothesis which produce the coinci- 
dences—which more than counterbalances - these secondary 
arguments in its favour, and in fact must lead to its rejection, 
if any hypothesis less burdened with difficulties can be found. 

Thus, as compared with the Hieronymian view, both the 
Epiphanian and the Helvidian have higher claims to acceptance. 


1 See Wieseler Die Sthne Zebedii 
ete, p. 672. This writer identifies the 
sister of the Lord’s mother (John xix. 
25) with Salome (Mark xy. 40, xyi. 1), 
who again is generally identified with 
the mother of Zebedee’s children (Matt. 
xxvil. 56); and thus James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, are made cousins 
of our Lord.. Compare the pseudo-Pa- 
pias, (below p. 25, note); and see the 
various reading “Iwdyyns for Iwohd in 
the list of the Lord’s brethren in Matt. 
xiii, 55. But as we are told that there 
were many other women present also 
(Mark xy. 41, comp. Luke xxiv. 10),— 
one of whom, Joanna, is mentioned by 


name—both these identifications must 
be considered precarious. It would be 
strange that no hint should be given 
in the Gospels of the relationship of 
the sons of Zebedee to our Lord, if 
it existed. 

The Jerusalem Syriac lectionary 
gives the passage John xix. 25 not less 
than three times. In two of these 
places (pp. 387, 541, the exception 
being p. 445) a stop is put after ‘His 
mother’s sister,’ thus separating the 
words from ‘Mary of Cleophas’ and 
suggesting by punctuation the same 
interpretation which the Peshito fixes 
by inserting a conjunction. 
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They both assign to the word brethren its natural meaning; 
they both recognise the main facts related of the Lord’s 
brethren in the Gospels—their unbelief, their distinctness from 
the Twelve, their connexion with Joseph and Mary—and they 
both avoid the other difficulties which the Hieronymian theory 
creates, 


And moreover they both eehibes a coincidence which de- A coin- 

serves notice. A very short time before the Lord’s death His oa 
brethren refuse to accept His mission: they are still unbelievers. *° ot 
Immediately after His ascension we find them gathered to- 
gether with the Apostles, evidently recognising Him as their 
Master. Whence comes this change? Surely the crucifixion 
of one who professed to be the Messiah was not likely to bring 
it about. He had claimed to be King of Israel and He had 
been condemned as a malefactor: He had promised His follow- 
ers a triumph and He had left them persecution. Would not 
all this confirm rather than dissipate their former unbelief? 
An incidental statement of St Paul explains all; ‘Then He was 
seen of James. At the time when St Paul wrote, there was 
but one person eminent enough in the Church to be called 
James simply without any distinguishing epithet—the Lord’s 
brother, the bishop of Jerusalem. It might therefore reasonably 
be concluded that this James is here meant. And this view is 
confirmed by an extant fragment of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, the most important of all the apocryphal gospels, 
which seems to have preserved more than one true tradition, 
and which expressly relates the appearance of our Lord to His 
brother James’ after His resurrection. 

This interposition, we may suppose, was the turning-point 
in the religious life of the Lord’s brethren; the veil was 
removed at once and for ever from their hearts. In this way 
the antagonistic notices in the Gospels—first the disbelief of 
the Lord’s brethren, and then their assembling together with 
the Apostles—are linked together; and harmony is produced 
out of discord. 


1 See below, p. 26, 


Objections 
to both, 


(1) Repeti- 
tion of 
names. 


Cousin- 
hood on 
either 
mothers’ 
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Two objections however are brought against both these 
theories, which the Hieronymian escapes. 

(1) They both, it is objected, assume the existence of two 
pairs of cousins bearing the same names, James and Joseph the 
sons of Alpheus, and James and Joseph the Lord’s brothers. 
If moreover we accept the statement of Hegesippus’ that 
James was succeeded in the bishopric of Jerusalem by Symeon 
son of Clopas, and also admit the identification of Clopas with 
Alpheus, we get a third name Symeon or Simeon common to: 
the two families. Let us see what this objection really 
amounts to, 

It will be seen that the cousinhood of these persons is 
represented as a cousinhood on the mothers’ side, and that it 
depends on three assumptions: (1) The identification of James 
the son of Alpheus in the list of the Twelve with James the 
Little the son of Mary: (2) The identification of ‘Mary of. 
Clopas’ in St John with Mary the mother of James and Joses 
in the other Evangelists: (3) The correctness of the received 
punctuation of John xix. 25, which makes ‘ Mary of Clopas’ the 
Virgin’s sister. If any one of these be rejected, this cousinhood 
falls to the ground. Yet of these three assumptions the second 
alone can safely be pronounced more likely than not? (though 
we are expressly told that ‘many other women’ were present), 
for it avoids the unnecessary multiplication of Maries. The 
first must be considered highly doubtful, seeing that James was 
a very common name; while the third is most improbable, for 
it gives two sisters both called Mary—a difficulty far surpassing 
that of supposing two or even three cousins bearing the same 
name. On the other hand, if, admitting the second identifica- 
tion and supplying the ellipsis in ‘Mary of Clopas’ by ‘wife%,’ 


1 See below, p. 29 sq. the daughter or the wife or the mother 


* Eusebius however makes ‘ Mary of 
Clopas’ a different person from Mary 
the mother of James and Joses; 
Quaest. ad Marin, ii. 5 (Op. rv. p. 945, 
Migne). 

3 As 7 To? KXwra may mean either 


of Clopas, this expression has been com- 
bined with the statement of Hegesippus 
in various ways. See for instance the 
apocryphal gospels, Pseudo-Matth. Ev- 
ang. 52 (ed. Tisch. p. 104), Hvang. Inf. 
Arab. 29 (ib. p. 186), and the marginal 
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we combine with it the statement of Hegesippus’ that Clopas 
the father of Symeon was brother of Joseph, we get three 
cousins, James, Joses, and Symeon, on their fathers’ side. Yet 
this result again must be considered on the whole improbable. 
I see no reason indeed for doubting the testimony of Hege- 
sippus, who was perhaps born during the lifetime of this 
Symeon, and is likely to have been well informed. But the 
chances are against the other hypotheses, on which it depends, 


being both of them correct. 


The identification of Clopas and 


Alphzeus will still remain an open question’. 


note on the Philoxenian version, Joh. 
xix. 25, besides other references which 
will be given in the account of the 
patristic authorities. 

1 The statement of Hegesippus sug- 
gests a solution which would remove the 
difficulty. We might suppose the two 
Maries to have been called sisters, as 
haying been married to two brothers; 
but is there any authority for ascribing 
to the Jews an extension of the term 
‘sister’ which modern usage scarcely 
sanctions? 

2 Of the three names Alpheus (the 
father of Levi or Matthew, Mark ui. 14, 
and the father of James, Matt. x. 3, 
Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13), 
Clopas (the husband or father or son of 
Mary, Joh. xix. 25), and Cleopas (the 
disciple journeying to Emmaus, Luke 
xxiv. 18), it is considered that the two 
former are probably identical, and the 
two latter certainly distinct. Both po- 
sitions may be disputed with some rea- 
gon. In forming a judgment, the fol- 
lowing points deserve to be considered ; 
(1) In the Greek text there is no varia- 
tion of reading worth mentioning ; Clo- 
pas is certainly the reading in St John, 
and Cleopas in St Luke. (2) The ver- 
sions however bring them together. 
Cleops (or Cleophe) is read in the Pe- 
shito, Old Latin, Memphitic, Vulgate, 
and Armenian text of St John, (3) Of 
these the evidence of the Peshito is par- 


ticularly important in a matter relating 
to Aramaic names. While for ’AXdaios 
in all five places it restores what was 
doubtless the original Aramaic form 


warilys, Chalphai; on the other hand, 


it gives the same word Waals 
Kledpha (i.e. KXedzras) in Luke xxiy. 18 
and in John xix, 25, if the printed texts 
may be trusted. The Jerusalem Syriac 


too renders KiX\wmas by socar\o 


(Kleophas), and’ ANgatos by re Alas 
(Chalphai). (4) The form Knwrdas, 
which St John’s text gives, is confirmed 
by Hegesippus (Euseb. H. #.iii.11), and 
there is every reason to believe that this 
was a common mode of writing some 
proper name or other with those ac- 
quainted with Aramaic; but it is diffi- 
cult to see why, if the word intended 
to be represented were Chalphai, they 
should not have reproduced it more 
exactly in Greek. The name Xadd¢l 
in fact does occur in 1 Mace. xi. 70. 
(5) It is true that K)eérras is strictly a 
Greek name contracted from K)edma- 
Tpos, like ’Avrimas from’Aytirarpos, etc. 
But it was a common practice with the 
Jews to adopt the genuine Greek name 
which bore the closest resemblance in 
sound totheirown Aramaicname, either 
side by side with it or in place of it, as 
Simon for Symeon, Jason for Jesus ; 
and thus a man, whose real Aramaic 


2—2 


or fathers’ 
side im- 
probable. 


Thenames 
are com- 
mon. 
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But, whether they were cousins or not, does the fact of two 
families having two or three names in common constitute any 
real difficulty? Is not this a frequent occurrence among 
ourselves? It must be remembered too that the Jewish 
names in ordinary use at this time were very few, and that 
these three, James, Joses, and Symeon, were among the most 
common, being consecrated in the affections of the Jews from 
In the list of the Twelve the name of 
In the New Testament 
no less than twelve persons bear the name of Symeon or 


patriarchal times. 
James appears twice, Symeon twice. 


Simon, and nearly as many that of Joseph or Joses’. 


name was Clopas, might grecize the 
word and call himself Cleopas. On 
these grounds it appears to me that, 
viewing the question as one of names 
merely, it is quite as reasonable to 
identify Clopas with Cleopas as with 
Alpheus. But the identification of 
names does not carry with it the iden- 
tification of persons. St Paul’s Epa- 
phras for instance is probably a dif- 
ferent person from his Epaphroditus, 

A Jewish name ‘Alfius’ occurs in 
an inscription ALFIVS . IVDA . ARCON. 
ARcosinaGcoeys (Inscr. Gudii, p. cclxiti. 
5), and possibly this is the Latin sub- 
stitute for Chalphai or Chalphi, as’ A)- 
gatos is the Greek; Alfius being a not 
uncommon Latin name. One would be 
tempted to set down his namesake also, 
the ‘fenerator Alfius’ or ‘ Alphius’ of 
Horace (pod. ii. 67, see Columella 1, 
7. 2), for a fellow countryman, if his 
talk were not so pagan. 

1 T am arguing on the supposition 
that Joses and Joseph are the same 
name, but this is at least doubtful. In 
St Matthew, according to the best au- 
thorities, the Lord’s brother (xiii. 55) is 
‘Iwojp, the son of Mary (xxvii. 56) 
*Iwofs. In St Mark on the other hand 
the latter word is found (the geni- 
tive being differently written Iwofros 
or Iwo, though probably Tregelles ig 
right in preferring the former in all 


In the 


three passages), whether referring to 
the Lord’s brother (vi. 3) or to the son 
of Mary (xv. 40, 47). Thus if existing 
authorities in the text of St Mark are 
to be trusted, there is no distinction be- 
tween the names. Yet I am disposed 
to think with Wieseler (die Séhne Zebe- 
ddi etc. p. 678) that St Matthew’s text 
suggests the real difference, and that 
the original reading in Mark vi. 3 was 
"Iwonp; but if so, the corruption was 
very ancient and very general, for Iw- 
on is found in N alone of the uncial 
manuscripts. A similar confusion of 
these names appears in the case of Bar- 
sabbas, Actsi. 23, and Barnabas, iy. 363; 
in the former case we find a various. 
reading ‘ Joses’ for ‘Joseph,’ in thelatter 
we shouldalmostcertainly read ‘Joseph’ 
for ‘ Joses’ of the received text. Iam 
disposed to think the identification of 
the names Joses and Joseph improbable 
for two reasons: (1) It seems unlikely 
that the same name should be repre- 
sented in Greek by two such divergent 
forms as "Iwofs, making a genitive 
*Iwofros, and Iwond or ’Idéonros, which 
perhaps (replaced by a genuine Greek 
name) became ‘Hyjaurmos. (2) The 
Peshito in the case of the commoner 
Hebrew or Aramaic names restores the 
original form in place of the somewhat 
disfigured Greek equivalent, e.g. Ju- 
chanon for "Iwdvyns, Zabdai for ZeBe- 
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index to Josephus may be counted nineteen Josephs, and twenty- 
five Simons’. 


And moreover is not the difficulty, if difficulty there be, 


diminished rather than increased on the supposition of the 
cousinhood of these two families? The name of a common 
ancestor or a common relative naturally repeats itself in house- 
holds connected with each other. And from this point of view 
it is worthy of notice that the names in question actually occur 
in the genealogies of our Lord. Joseph’s father is Jacob or 
James in St Matthew (i 15, 16); and in St Luke’s table, 
exclusively of our Lord’s reputed father, the name Joseph or 
Joses occurs twice at least? in a list of thirty-four direct 
ancestors. 


(2) When a certain Mary is described as ‘the mother of (2) ‘Mary 


James, is it not highly probable that the person intended 
should be the most celebrated of the name—James the Just, 
the bishop of Jerusalem, the Lord’s brother? This objection to 
both the Epiphanian and Helvidian theories is at first sight not 
without force, but it will not bear examination. Why, we may 
ask, if the best known of all the Jameses were intended here, 
should it be necessary in some passages to add the name of a 
brother Joses also, who was a person of no special mark in the 
Church (Matt. xxvil. 56, Mark xv. 40)? Why again in others 
should this Mary be designated ‘the mother of Joses’ alone 
(Mark xv. 47), the name of his more famous brother being 


datos. Following this rule, it ought, if 1 The popularity of this name is 


the names were identical, to have re- 
stored Aas (Joseph) for the Greek 
‘Iwofs, in place of which it has 09 Qe 
(Josi, Jausi, or Jisi). In Matt. xxvii. 
56, Mark xv. 40, the Memphitic Ver- 
sion separates Mapla [) rod] “IaxaBov 
[rod =puxpod] and ‘Iwon[ros] pijrnp, 
making them two different persons. 
On the other hand, similar instances 
of abbreviation, e.g. Ashe for Asher, 
Jochana for Jochanan, Shabba for 
Shabbath, are produced ; see Delitzsch 
in Laurent Neutest. Stud. p. 168, 


probably due to Simon Maccabeeus. 

2 And perhaps not more than twice 
"Iwojp (vv. 24, 30). In ver. 26 ’Iwahy 
seems to be the right reading, where 
the received text has "Iwo7jp; and in 
ver. 29 ’Incod, where it has "Iwof. 
Possibly "Iwoix may be a corruption 
for ’Iwond through the confusion of 4 
and 4, which in their older forms resem- 
ble each other closely; but if so, it isa 
corruption not of St Luke’s text, but of 
the Hebrew or Aramaic document from 
which the genealogy was derived. 


the mother 
of James.’ 


The two 
theories 
compared. 


(1) Rela- 
tion of the 
brethren 
to Joseph 
and Mary. 
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suppressed? In only two passages is she called simply ‘the ° 
mother of James’; in Mark xvi. 1, where it is explained by the 
fuller description which has gone before ‘the mother of James 
and Joses’ (xv. 40); and in Luke xxiv. 10, where no such 
explanation can be given. It would seem then that this Mary 
and this James, though not the most famous of their respective 
names and therefore not at once distinguishable when men- 
tioned alone, were yet sufficiently well known to be discriminated 
from others, when their names appeared in conjunction. 

The objections then which may be brought against both 
these theories in common are not very serious; and up to this 
point in the investigation they present equal claims to accept- 
ance. The next step will be to compare them together, in 
order to decide which of the two must yield to the other. 

1. The Epiphanian view assumes that the Lord’s brethren 
had really no relationship with Him; and so far the Helvidian 
has the advantage. But this advantage is rather seeming than 
real, It is very natural that those who called Joseph His 
father should call Joseph’s sons His brethren. And it must be 
remembered that this designation is given to Joseph not only 
by strangers from whom at all events the mystery of the 
Incarnation was veiled, but by the Lord’s mother herself who 
knew all (Luke u. 48). Even the Evangelist himself, about 
whose belief in the miraculous conception of Christ there can 
be no doubt, allows himself to speak of Joseph and Mary as 
‘His father and mother’ and ‘His parents’.’ Nor again is it 
any argument in favour of the Helvidian account as compared 
with the Epiphanian, that the Lord’s brethren are found in 
company of Mary rather than of Joseph. Joseph appears in 
the evangelical history for the last time when Jesus is twelve 
years old (Luke ii. 43); during the Lord’s ministry he is never 
once seen, though Mary comes forward again and again. There 
can be little doubt therefore that he had died meanwhile. 


1 Luke ii. 33 6 marhp avrod Kat 4% have taken offence and substituted 
warp, li. 41, 43 of yoveis atrod, the ‘Joseph and Mary,’ ‘Joseph and His 
correct reading. later transcribers mother,’ in all three places. 
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2. Certain expressions in the evangelical narratives are (2) Virgin- 
said to imply that Mary bore other children besides the Lord, Many, 
and it is even asserted that no unprejudiced person could 
interpret them otherwise. The justice of this charge may be 
fairly questioned. The context in each case seems to suggest 
another explanation of these expressions, which does not decide 
anything one way or the other. St Matthew writes that 
Joseph ‘knew not’ his wife ‘till (ws od) she brought forth a 
son’ (i. 25)'; while St Luke speaks of her bringing forth ‘her 
jirstborn son’ (ii. 7). St Matthew’s expression however, ‘ till 
she brought forth,’ as appears from the context, is intended 
simply to show that Jesus was not begotten in the course of 
nature; and thus, while it denies any previous intercourse with 
her husband, it neither asserts nor implies any subsequent 
intercourse’, Again, the prominent idea conveyed by the term 
‘firstborn’ to a Jew would be not the birth of other children, 
but the special consecration of this one. The typical reference 
in fact is foremost in the mind of St Luke, as he himself 
explains it, ‘Hvery male that openeth the womb shall be called 
holy to the Lord’ (ii. 23). Thus ‘firstborn’ does not necessarily 
suggest ‘later-born, any more than ‘son’ suggests ‘daughter.’ 
The two words together describe the condition under which in 
obedience to the law a child was consecrated to God. The 
‘firstborn son’ is in fact the Evangelist’s equivalent for the 
‘male that openeth the womb.’ 

It may indeed be fairly urged that, if the Evangelists had 
considered the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s mother a 
matter of such paramount importance as it was held to be in 
the fourth and following centuries, they would have avoided 
expressions which are at least ambiguous and might be taken 
to imply the contrary ; but these expressions are not in them- 
selves fatal to such a belief. 

Whether in itself the sentiment on which this belief was 


1 roy mpwrdoroxov ought to be reject- 2 For parallel instances see Mill, 
ed from St Matthew’s text, having p. 304 sq. 
been interpolated from Luke ii. 7. 


(3) Our 
Lord’s dy- 
ing words. 
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founded be true or false, is a fit subject of enquiry; nor can the 
present question be considered altogether without reference to _ 
it. Ifit be true, then the Epiphanian theory has an advantage 
over the Helvidian, as respecting or at least not disregarding 
it; if false, then it may be thought to have suggested that 
theory, as it certainly did the Hieronymian, and to this extent 
the theory itself must lie under suspicion. Into this enquiry 
however it will not be necessary to enter. Only let me say 
that it is not altogether correct to represent this belief as 
suggested solely by the false asceticism of the early Church 
which exalted virginity at the expense of married life. It 
appears in fact to be due quite as much to another sentiment 
which the fathers fantastically expressed by a comparison 
between the conception and the burial of our Lord. As after 
death His body was placed in a sepulchre ‘wherein never man 
before was laid,’ so it seemed fitting that the womb consecrated 
by His presence should not thenceforth have borne any offspring 
of man. It may be added also, that the Epiphanian view 
prevailed especially in Palestine where there was less disposition 
than elsewhere to depreciate married life, and prevailed too at 
a time when extreme ascetic views had not yet mastered the 
Church at large. 

3. But one objection has been hurled at the Helvidian 
theory with great force, and as it seems to me with fatal effect, 
which is powerless against the Epiphanian*. Our Lord in His 
dying moments commended His mother to the keeping of 
St John; ‘Woman, behold thy son’ The injunction was 
forthwith obeyed, and ‘from that hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home’ (John xix. 26, 27). Yet according to the 
Helvidian view she had no less than four sons besides daughters 
living at the time. Is it conceivable that our Lord would thus 
have snapped asunder the most sacred ties of natural affection ? 
The difficulty is not met: by the fact that her own sons were ~ 


1 This argument is brought forward who all held the view which I have 
not only by Jerome, but also by Hilary designated by the name of the last of 
of Poitiers, Ambrose, and Epiphanius, the three. 
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still unbelievers. This fact would scarcely have been allowed 
to override the paramount duties of filial piety. But even 
when so explained, what does this hypothesis require us to 
believe? Though within a few days a special appearance is 
vouchsafed to one of these brethren, who is destined to rule 
the mother Church of Jerusalem, and all alike are converted to 
the faith of Christ; yet she, their mother, living in the same 
city and joining with them in a common worship (Acts 1. 14), is 
consigned to the care of a stranger of whose house she becomes 
henceforth the inmate. 

Thus it would appear that, taking the scriptural notices 
alone, the Hieronymian account must be abandoned; while of 
the remaining two the balance of the argument is against the 
Helvidian and in favour of the Epiphanian. To what extent 
the last-mentioned theory can plead the prestige of tradition, 
will be seen from the following catena of references to the 


fathers and other early Christian writings’. 


1 The testimony of Papias is fre- 
quently quoted at the head of the pa- 
tristic authorities, as favouring the view 
of Jerome. The passage in question is 
an extract, to which the name of this 
very ancient writer is prefixed, in a 
Bodleian ms, no. 2397, of the date 
1302 or 1303. It is given in Grabe’s 
Spicil. u. p. 34, Routh’s Rel. Sacr. 1. 
p. 16, and runs as follows: ‘ Maria 
mater Domini: Maria Cleophae, sive 
Alphei uxor, quae fuit mater Jacobi 
episcopi et apostoli et Symonis et 
Thadei et cujusdam Joseph: Maria Sa- 
lome uxor Zebedei mater Joannis evan- 
gelistae et Jacobi: Maria Magdalene: 
istae quatuor in Evangelio reperiuntur. 
Jacobus et Judas et Joseph filii erant 
materterae Domini; Jacobus quoque et 
Joannes alterius materterae Domini fu- 
erunt filii, Maria Jacobi minoris et 
Joseph mater, uxor Alphei, soror fuit 
Mariae matris Domini, quam Cleophae 
Joannes nominat vel a patre vel a gen- 
ilitatis familia vel alia causa. Maria 


Salome a viro vel a vico dicitur: hanc 
eandem Cleophae quidam dicunt quod 
duos viros habuerit. Maria dicitur 
illuminatrix sive stella maris, genuit 
enim lumen mundi; sermone autem 
Syro Domina nuncupatur, quia genuit 
Dominum.’ Grabe’s description ‘ad 
marginem expresse adscriptum lego 
Papia’is incorrect; the name is not in 
the margin but over the passage as a 
title to it. The authenticity of this 
fragment is accepted by Mill, p. 238, and 
by Dean Alford on Matth. xiii. 55. Two 
writers also in Smith’s Biblical Diction- 
ary (8. vv. ‘Brother’ and ‘ James’), re- 
spectively impugning and maintaining 
the Hieronymian view, refer to it with- 
out suspicion. It is strange that able 
and intelligent critics should not have 
seen through a fabrication which is so 
manifestly spurious. Not to mention 
the difficulties in which we are involved 
by some of the statements, the following 
reasons seem conclusive: (1) The last 
sentence ‘ Maria dicitur etc.’ is evidently 


Conclu- 
sion. 


Hebrew 
Gospel. 
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1. The GosPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS, one of the 
earliest and most respectable of the apocryphal narratives, 
related that the Lord after His resurrection ‘went to James 
and appeared to him; for James had sworn that he would not 
eat bread from that hour in which the Lord had drunk the cup 
(biberat calicem Dominus), till he saw Him risen from the 
dead.’ Jesus therefore ‘took bread and blessed it and brake it 
and gave it to James the Just and said to him, My brother, eat 
thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from the dead’ (Hieron. 
de Vir. Illustr. 2). I have adopted the reading ‘Dominus,’ as 
the Greek translation has Kvpvos, and it also suits the context 
better; for the point of time which we should naturally expect 
is not the institution of the eucharist but the Lord’s death’. 
Our Lord had more than once spoken of His sufferings under 


very late, and is, as Dr Mill says, ‘justly 
rejected by Grabe.’ Grabe says, ‘ad- 
didit is qui descripsit ex suo’; but the 
passage is continuous in the ms, and 
there is neither more nor less authority 
for assigning this to Papias than the 
remainder of the extract. (2) The state- 
ment about‘ Maria uxor Alphei’is taken 
from Jerome (adv. Helvid.) almost word 
for word, as Dr Mill has seen; and itis 
purely arbitrary to reject this as spuri- 
ous and accept the rest as genuine. 
(3) The writings of Papias were in Je- 
rome’s hands, and eager as he was 
to claim the support of authority, he 
could not haye failed to refer to testi- 
mony which was so important and 
which so entirely confirms his view 
in the most minute points. Nor is it 
conceivable that a passage like this, 
coming from so early a writer, should 
not have impressed itself very strongly 
on the ecclesiastical tradition of the 
early centuries, whereas in fact we dis- 
cover no traces of it. 

For these reasons the extract seemed 
to be manifestly spurious; but I might 
have saved myself the trouble of ex- 
amining the Bodleian ms and writing 
these remarks, if I had known at the 


time, that the passage was written by a 
medigsval namesake of the Bishop of 
Hierapolis, Papias the author of the 
‘Elementarium,’ who lived in the 11th 
century. This seems to have been a 
standard work in its day, and was 
printed four times in the 15th century 
under the name of the Lexicon or 
Vocabulist. Ihave not had access to 
a printed copy, but there is a ms of 
the work (marked Kk. 4. 1) in the 
Cambridge University Library, the 
knowledge of which I owe to Mr Brad- 
shaw, the librarian. The variations 
from the Bodleian extract are unim- 
portant. It is strange that though 
Grabe actually mentions the later Pa- 
pias the author of the Dictionary, and 
Routh copies his note, neither the one 
nor the other got on the right track. 
I made the discovery while the first 
edition of this work was passing through 
the press [1865]. 

1 There might possibly have been 
an ambiguity in the Hebrew original 
owing to the absence of case-endings, 
as Blom suggests (p. 83): but it is more 
probable that a transcriber of Jerome 
carelessly wrote down the familiar 
phrase ‘the cup of the Lord.’ 
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the image of draining the cup (Matt. xx. 22, 23, xxvi. 39, 42, 
Mark x. 38, 39, xiv. 36, Luke xxii. 42)'; and He is represented 
as using this metaphor here. If however we retain ‘Domini,’ it 
must be allowed that the writer represented James the Lord’s 
brother as present at the last supper, but it does not follow 
that he regarded him as one of the Twelve. He may have 
assigned to him a sort of exceptional position such as he holds 
in the Clementines, apart from and in some respects superior 
to the Twelve, and thus his presence at this critical time would 
be accounted for. At all events this passage confirms the 
tradition that the James mentioned by St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7) 
was the Lord’s brother; while at the same time it is character- 
istic of a Judaic writer whose aim it would be to glorify the 
head of his Church at all hazards, that an appearance, which 
seems in reality to have been vouchsafed to this James to win 
him over from his unbelief, should be represented as a reward 
for his devotion. 

2. The GosPEL ACCORDING TO pth was highly esteemed Gospel of 
by the Docetz of the second century. Towards the close of eae 
that century, Serapion, bishop of Antioch, found it in circulation 
at Rhossus a Cilician town, and at first tolerated it: but 
finding on examination that, though it had much in common 
with the Gospels recognised by the Catholic Church, there were 
sentiments in it favourable to the heretical views that were 
secretly gaining ground there, he forbad its use. In the 
fragment of Serapion preserved by Eusebius (H. &. vi. 12)’, 
from which our information is derived, he speaks of this apo- 
eryphal work as if it had been long in circulation, so that its 
date must be about the middle of the second century at the 
latest, and probably somewhat earlier. To this gospel Origen 
refers, as stating that the Lord’s brethren were Joseph’s sons 
by a former wife and thus maintaining the virginity of the 
Lord’s mother’. 


1 Comp. Mart. Polyc. 14 év rg mo- Sacr. 1. p. 452, and Westcott History 
tnplw Tov Xpiorov cov. of the Canon, p. 385. 
2 For this fragment see Routh’s Rel. 3 See below, p. 35. 
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3. PROTEVANGELIUM JAcoBI, a purely fictitious but very — 
early narrative, dating probably not later than the middle of © 
the second century, represents Joseph as an old man when the 
Virgin was espoused to him, having sons of his own (§ 9, ed. 
Tisch. p. 18) but no daughters (§ 17, p. 31), and James. the 
writer of the account apparently as grown up at the time of 
Herod’s death (§ 25, p. 48). Following in this track, subsequent 
apocryphal narratives give a similar account with various 
modifications, in some cases naming Joseph’s daughters or his 
wife. Such are the Pseudo-Matther Evang. (§ 32, ed. Tisch. 
p. 104), Huang. de Nativ. Mar. (§ 8, ib. p. 111), Historia Joseph. 
(§ 2, 2b. p. 116), Evang. Thome (§ 16, p. 147), Huang. Infant. 
Arab. (§ 35, p. 191), besides the apocryphal Gospels mentioned 
by Jerome (Comm. in Maith. T. vu. p. 86) which were different 
from any now extant’. Doubtless these accounts, so far as they 
step beyond the incidents narrated in the Canonical Gospels, 
are pure fabrications, but the fabrications would scarcely have 
taken this form, if the Hieronymian view of the Lord’s brethren 
had been received or even known when they were written. It 
is to these sources that Jerome refers when he taunts the 
holders of the Epiphanian view with following ‘deliramenta 
apocryphorum.’ 

4, The EARLIEST VERSIONS, with the exception of the Old 
Latin and Memphitic which translate the Greek literally and 
preserve the same ambiguities, give renderings of certain 
passages bearing on the subject, which are opposed to the 
Hieronymian view. The CURETONIAN SyYRIAc translates Mapia 
‘laxé Rov (Luke xxiv. 10) ‘Mary the daughter of James’ The 
PESHITO in John xix. 25 has, ‘His mother and His mother’s 
sister and Mary of Cleopha and Mary Magdalene’; and in 
Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 18, it renders ‘Judas son of James.’ One 
of the old Egyptian versions again, the THEBAIC, in John xix. 
25 gives ‘Mary daughter of Clopas,’ and in Luke vi. 16, Acts 
i, 13 ‘Judas son of James,’ 


1 As appears from the fact mentioned by Jerome; see above, p. 12, note 2. 
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id 


5. The CLEMENTINE HomiLizs, written, it would appear, 


not late in the second century to support a peculiar phase of © 
Ebionism, speak of James as being ‘called the brother of the 
Lord’ (0 AeyGeis adeApds toh Kupiov, xi. 35), an expression 
which has been variously interpreted as favouring all three 
hypotheses (see Blom, p. 88: Schliemann Clement. pp. 8, 213), 
and is indecisive in itself’. It is more important to observe 
that in the Epistle of Clement prefixed to this work and 
belonging to the same cycle of writings James is styled not 
Apostle, but Bishop of Bishops, and seems to be distinguished 
from and in some respects exalted above the Twelve. 

6. In the portion of the Clementine Recognitions, which 
seems to have been founded on the ASCENTS OF JAMES, another 
very early Ebionite writing’, the distinction thus implied in 
the Homilies is explicitly stated. The Twelve Apostles after 
disputing severally with Caiaphas give an account of their 
conference to James the chief of Bishops; while James the son 
of Alphzus is distinctly mentioned among the Twelve as one 
of the disputants (1. 59). 

7. HEGESIPPUS (about 160), a Hebrew Christian of Pales- 
tine, writes as follows: ‘After the martyrdom of James the 
Just on the same charge as the Lord, his paternal uncle’s child 
Symeon the son of Clopas is next made bishop, who was put 
forward by all as the second in succession, being cousin of the 
Lord’ (ueta TO paptupncat “laxwBov tov Sixaiov ws Kal o 
Kipsos ért TO adT@ AOYo, Tadw Oo éx Tod Oeiov avToD Supedy 
6 ToD Krad xcabictatas éricKxorros, dv mpoebevto Travtes dvTa 
dvelriov Tod Kupiov Sevtepoy®, Kuseb. H. H. iv. 22), If the 
passage be correctly rendered thus (and this rendering alone 
seems intelligible*), Hegesippus distinguishes between the re- 


1 The word \exGels is most naturally 
taken, I think, to refer to the reputed 
brotherhood of James, as a consequence 
of the reputed fatherhood of Joseph, 
and thus to favourtheEpiphanian view. 
See the expressions of Hegesippus, and 
of Eusebius, pp. 277, 278. 

2 See the next dissertation, 


3 For devrepov comp. Huseb. H. EL, 
iii. 14. 

4 A different meaning however has 
been assigned to the words: md\w and 
dev repov being taken to signify ‘another 
child of his uncle, another cousin,’ and 
thus the passage has been represented 
as favouring the Hieronymian view. So 


even” 


writings 


Hegesip- 


pus. 
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lationships of James the Lord’s brother and Symeon His cousin. 
So again, referring apparently to this passage, he in another 
fragment (Euseb. H. £. iti. 32) speaks of ‘the child of the 
Lord’s paternal uncle, the aforesaid Symeon son of Clopas’ (0 éx 
Oelov Tod Kupiov 6 mpoecpnuévos Zupedv vids KXw7a), to which 
Eusebius adds, ‘for Hegesippus relates that Clopas was the 
brother of Joseph.’ Thus in Hegesippus Symeon is never once 
called the Lord’s brother, while James is always so designated. 
And this argument powerful in itself is materially strengthened 
by the fact that, where Hegesippus has occasion to mention 
Jude, he too like James is styled ‘the Lord’s brother’; ‘There 
still survived members of the Lord’s family (of dé yévous Tod 
Kupiov) grandsons of Judas who was called His brother accord- 
ing to the flesh’ (Tod Kata odpka Aeyouévov avtod ddedgod) ; 
Euseb. H. £. iii. 20. In this passage the word ‘called’ seems 
to me to point to the Epiphanian rather than the Helvidian 
view, the brotherhood of these brethren, like the fatherhood 
of Joseph, being reputed but not real. In yet another passage 
(Euseb. H. £. ii. 23) Hegesippus relates that ‘the Church was 
committed in conjunction with the Apostles’ to the charge of 
(Stadéyetas THy exkAnolay peta THY atooTdAwy) the Lord’s 
brother James, who has been entitled Just by all from the 
Lord’s time to our own day; for many bore the name of James.’ 
From this last passage however no inference can be safely 
drawn ; for, supposing the term ‘ Apostles’ to be here restricted 


for instance Mill p. 253, Schaf p. 64. 
On the other hand see Credner Hinl. 
p. 575, Neander Pflanz. p. 559 (4te 
aufl.). To this rendering the presence 
of the definite article alone seems fatal 
(6 €k Tov Oelov not erepos Tuv éx TOD Oelov) ; 
but indeed the whole passage appears to 
_be framed so as to distinguish the rela- 
tionships of the two persons; whereas, 
had the author’s object been to repre- 
sent Symeon as a brother of James, no 
more circuitous mode could well have 
been devised for the purpose of stating 
so very simple a fact. Let me add that 


Eusebius (/.c.) and Epiphanius (Haer. 
pp. 636, 1039, 1046, ed. Petav.) must 
have interpreted the words as I have 
done. 

Whether airov should be referred to 
"IdkwBov or to Kupios is doubtful. If 
to the former, this alone decides the 
meaning of the passage. This seems 
the more natural reference of the two, 
but the form of expression will admit 
either. 

1 Jerome (de Vir. Ill. § 2) venders it 
‘post apostolos,’ as if werd tos droord- 
Nous ; Rufinus correctly ‘cum apostolis.’ 
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to the Twelve, the expression peta tév drootéXwy may dis- 
tinguish St James not from but among the Apostles; as in 
Acts v. 29, ‘ Peter and the Apostles answered.’ 

Thus the testimony of Hegesippus seems distinctly opposed 
to the Hieronymian view, while of the other two it favours the 
Epiphanian rather than the Helvidian. If any doubt still 
remains, the fact that both Eusebius and Epiphanius, who 
derived their information mainly from Hegesippus, gave this 
account of the Lord’s brethren materially strengthens the 
position. The testimony of an early Palestinian writer who 
made it his business to collect such traditions is of the utmost 
importance. 

8. 'TERTULLIAN’S authority was appealed to by Helvidius, Tertul- 
and Jerome is content to reply that he was not a member of 
the Church (‘de Tertulliano nihil amplius dico quam ecclesiae 
hominem non fuisse, adv. Helvid. § 17). It is generally 
assumed in consequence that Tertullian held the Lord’s brethren 
to be sons of Joseph and Mary. This assumption, though 
probable, is not absolutely certain. The point at issue in this 
passage is not the particular opinion of Helvidius respecting 
the Lord’s brethren, but the virginity of the Lord’s mother. 
Accordingly in reply Jerome alleges on his own side the 
authority of others’, whose testimony certainly did not go 


1 ‘Numquid non possum tibi totam 
veterum scriptorum seriem commovye- 
re: Ignatium, Polycarpum, Irenaeum, 
Justinum Martyrem, multosque alios 
apostolicos et eloquentes viros?’ (adv. 
Helvid. 17). I have elsewhere (Ga- 
latians p. 130, note 3) mentioned an 
instance of the unfair way in which 
Jerome piles together his authorities. 
In the present case we are in a posi- 
tion to test him. Jerome did not 
possess any writings of Ignatius which 
are not extant now; and in no place 
does this apostolic father maintain the 
perpetual virginity of St Mary. In 
one remarkable passage indeed (Ephes. 
19), which is several times quoted by 


subsequent writers, he speaks of the 
virginity of Mary as a mystery, but 
this refers distinctly to the time before 
the birth of our Lord. To this passage 
which he elsewhere quotes (Comment. 
in Matth. T. vu. p. 12), Jerome is 
doubtless: referring here. 

In Cowper’s Syriac Miscell. p. 61, 
I find an extract, ‘Justin one of the 
authors who were in the days of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius and Gaius wrote in the 
third discourse: That Mary the Gali- 
lean, who was the mother of Christ who 
was crucified in Jerusalem, had not 
been with a husband. And Joseph did 
not repudiate her, but Joseph continued 
in holiness without a wife, he and his 


Clement 
of Alex- 
andria. 


Latin 
fragment. 
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beyond this one point and had no reference to the relationship 
of the Lord’s brethren. Thus too the more distinct passages in 
the extant writings of Tertullian relate to the virginity only 
(de Carn. Christ. c. 23 and passim, de Monog. c. 8). , Elsewhere 
however, though he does not directly state it, his argument 
seems to imply that the Lord’s brethren were His brothers in 
the same sense in which Mary was His mother (adv. Mare. iv. 
19, de Carn, Christ. 7). It is therefore highly probable that he 
held the Helvidian view. Such an admission from one who 
was so strenuous an advocate of asceticism is worthy of notice. 
9, CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (about A.D. 200) in a passage 
of the Hypotyposeis preserved in a Latin translation by Cassio- 
dorus (the authorship has been questioned but without sufficient 
reason’) puts forward the Epiphanian solution; ‘Jude, who 
wrote the Catholic Epistle, being one of the sons of Joseph 
and [the Lord’s] brother, a man of deep piety, though he was 
aware of his relationship to the Lord, nevertheless did not say 


he was His brother; but what said he? 


five sons by a former wife: and Mary 
continued without a husband.’ The 
editor assigns this passage to Justin 
Martyr; but not to mention the ana- 
chronism, the whole tenor of the pas- 
sage and the immediate neighbourhood 
of similar extracts shows that it was 
intended for the testimony (unques- 
tionably spurious) of some contempo- 
rary heathen writer to the facts of the 
Gospel. 

1 We read in Cassiodorus (de Inst. 
Div. Lit. 8), ‘In epistolas autem cano- 
nicas Clemens Alexandrinus presbyter, 
qui et Stromateus vocatur, id est, in 
epistola (-am?) 8. Petri prima (-am ?) 
S. Johannis prima (-am ?) et secunda 
(-am?) et Jacobi quaedam Attico ser- 
mone declarayit. Ubi multa quidem 
subtiliter sed aliqua incaute loquutus 
est, quae nos ita transferri fecimus in 
Latinum, ut exclusis quibusdam offen- 
diculis purificata doctrina ejus securior 


Jude the servant of 


possit hauriri.’ If ‘Jude’ be substi- 
tuted for ‘James,’ this description ex- 
actly applies to the Latin notes extant 
under the title Adumbrationes. This 
was a very easy slip of the pen, and I 
can scarcely doubt that these notes are 
the same to which Cassiodorus refers 
as taken from the Hypotyposeis of 
Clement. Dr Westcott (Canon, p. 401) 
has pointed out in confirmation of 
this, that while Clement elsewhere 
directly quotes the Epistle of St Jude, 
he never refers to the Epistle of St 
James. Bunsen has included these 
notes in his collection of fragments of 
the Hypotyposeis, Anal. Anten. 1. p. 
325. It should be added that the 
statement about the relationship of 
Jude must be Clement’s own and can- 
not have been inserted by Cassiodorus, 
since Cassiodorus in common with the 
Latin Church would naturally hold the 
Hieronymian hypothesis, 
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Jesus Christ, because He was his Lord, but brother of James ; 
for this is true ; he was his brother, being Joseph’s [son]’! (ed. 
Potter, p. 1007). This statement is explicit. On the other 
hand, owing to an extract preserved in Eusebius, his authority 
is generally claimed for the Hieronymian view ; ‘Clement,’ says 
Eusebius, ‘in the sixth book of the Hypotyposeis gives the 
following account : 


Quota- 
Peter and James and John, he tells us, after eet 
the resurrection of the Saviour were not ambitious of honour, 

though the preference shown them by the Lord might have entitled 

them to rt, but chose James the Just Bishop of Jerusalem. The 

same writer too in the seventh book of the same treatise gives 

this account also of him (James the Lord’s brother); The Lord 


after the resurrection delivered the gnosis to James the Just? and 


1 “Frater erat ejus [filius] Joseph.’ 
The insertion of ‘ filius’ (with Bunsen) 
is necessary for the sense, whether 
Cassiodorus had it or not. Perhaps 
the Greek words were ddeddpds adrov 
twv “Iwond, which would account for 
the omission. 

2 Credner, Hinl. p. 585, condemns 
the words 7@ dcxaly as spurious. 
Though it might be inferred from the 
previous extract given by Eusebius 
that the son of Zebedee is meant here, 
I believe nevertheless that they are 
genuine. For (1) They seem to be 
required as the motive for the explan- 
ation which is given afterwards of the 
different persons bearing the name 
James. (2) It is natural that a special 
prominence should be given to the 
same three Apostles of the Circum- 
cision who are mentioned in Gal. ii. 9 
as the pillars of Jewish Christendom. 
(3) Eusebius introduces the quotation 
as relating to James the Just (epi 
avrov), which would not be a very good 
description if the other James were the 
prominent person in the passage. (4) I 
find from Hippolytus that the Ophite 
account singled out James the Lord’s 
brother as a possessor of the esoteric 


L. 


gnosis, Tadrd éorw dd mwoddOv mdvu 
Aoywy TH Keddroua a Pyow tapadedw- 
Kévat Mapiduvy tov IdkwBov rod Kuptov 
Tov ddedpov, Haer. x. 6, p. 95. Clement 
seems to have derived his information 
from some work of a Jewish Gnostic 
complexion, perhaps from the Gospel 
of the Egyptians with which he was 
well acquainted (Strom. iii. pp. 529 sq, 
553, ed. Potter); and as Hippolytus 
tells us that the Ophites made use of 
this Gospel (ras dé efaddXaryas Tavras 
Tas moukitas év T@ émvypadouévy Kar’ 
Alyumrtous evayyeriw Keywévas exovow, 
ib. vy. 7, p. 98), it is probable that the 
account of Clement coincided with 
that of the Ophites. The words rq 
dikalw are represented in the Syriac 
translation of Eusebius of which the 
existing ms (Brit. Mus. add. 14,639) 
belongs to the 6th century. 

I hold 7@ dicatw therefore to be the 
genuine words of Clement, but I do not 
feel so sure that the closing explanation 
dbo Oé yeysvacw "TdxwBor x.7T.d. IS Not 
an addition of Eusebius. This I sup- 
pose to be Bunsen’s opinion, for he 
ends his fragment with the preceding 
words I. p. 321. 
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John and Peter. These delivered it to the rest of the Apostles ; 
and the rest of the Apostles to the seventy, of whom Barnabas 
was one. Now there are two Jameses, one the Just who was 
thrown down from the pinnacle (of the temple) and beaten to 
death with a club by a fuller, and another who was beheaded’ 
(H. E. ii. 1). This passage however proves nothing. Clement 
says that there were two of the name of James, but he neither 
states nor implies that there were two only. His sole object 
was to distinguish the son of Zebedee from the Lord’s brother ; 
and the son of Alphzeus, of whom he knew nothing and could 
tell nothing, did not occur to his mind when he penned this 
sentence. There is in this passage nothing which contradicts 
the Latin extract; though indeed in a writer so uncritical in 
his historical notices* such a contradiction would not be sur- 
prising”. 

10. ORIGEN (+ A.D. 253) declares himself very distinctly in 
favour of the Epiphanian view, stating that the brethren were 
sons of Joseph by a deceased wife’. Elsewhere* indeed he says 
that St Paul ‘calls this James the Lord’s brother, not so much 
on account of his kinsmanship or their companionship together, 
as on account of his character and language, but this is not 


inconsistent with the explicit statement already referred to. 


1 For instance he distinguished  p. 75) ddeh@ovds pev ovk elye picer, obre 


Cephas of Gal. ii. 9 from Peter (see 
Galatians, p. 129), and represented 
St Paul as a married man (Euseb. 
H. #, iii. 30). 

2 On the supposition that Clement 
held the Hieronymian theory, as he is 
represented even by those who them- 
selves reject it, the silence of Origen, 
who seems never to have heard of this 
theory, is quite inexplicable. Epipha- 
nius moreover, who appéars equally 
ignorant of it, refers to Clement while 
writing on this very subject (Haer. p. 
119, Petav.). Indeed Clement would 
then stand quite alone before the age 
of Jerome. 

3 In Joann, ii, 12 (Catena Corder, 


THs wapbévov Texovons ETEpov ovde adros 
€x 700 Iwohd tvyxdver? vou ToLvyapovv 
expnuaticay avrod ddedpol, viol lwohp 
dvres é€x mpoteOynkvlas yuvarxds ; Hom. 
in Luc. 7 (111. p. 940, ed. Delarue) ‘Hi 
enim filii qui Joseph dicebantur non 
erant orti de Maria, neque est ulla 
scriptura quae ista commemoret.’ In 
this latter passage either the translator 
has been confused by the order in the 
original or the words in the translation 
itself have been displaced accidentally, 
but the meaning is clear. 

4 ¢. Cels. i, 47 (1. p. 363) od roo- 
obrov dua 7d pds aluaros cuyyeves 7 Thy 
kowny ait&v dvactpopiy bcov dia 7d 
700s Kal Tov Noyov. 
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In one passage he writes at some length on the subject ; ‘Some 
_ persons, on the ground of a tradition in the Gospel according 
_to Peter, as it is entitled, or the Book of James (i.e. the Prot- 
evangelium), say that the brothers of Jesus were Joseph’s sons 
by a former wife to whom he was married before Mary. Those 
who hold this view wish to preserve the honour of Mary in 
virginity throughout...And I think it reasonable that as Jesus 
was the first-fruit of purity and chastity among men, so Mary 
was among women: for it is not seemly to ascribe the first-fruit 
of virginity to any other woman but her’ (in Matt. xiii. 55, 11. 
p. 462)’. This passage shows not only that Origen himself 
favoured the Epiphanian view which elsewhere he has directly 
maintained, but that he was wholly unaware of the Hierony- 
tmian, the only alternative which presented itself being the 


denial of the perpetual virginity ’. 


1 Op. m1. p. 462 sq. Mill, pp. 261, 
273, has strangely misunderstood the 
purport of this passage. He speaks of 
Origen here as ‘teaching the opinion of 
his (James the Just) being the son of 
Joseph, both as the sentiment of a 
minority among right-minded Chris- 
tians and as founded on apocryphal 
traditions’; and so considers the note 
on John ii. 12, already referred to, 
as ‘standing strangely contrasted’ to 
Origen’s statement here. If Dr Mill’s 
attention however had been directed 
to the last sentence, cal ofuar ddyov 
éyew x.7.\., Which, though most im- 
portant, he has himself omitted in 
quoting the passage, he could scarcely 
have failed to see Origen’s real mean- 
ing. 

2 The authority of Hippolytus of 
Portus, a contemporary of Origen, has 
sometimes been alleged in favour of 
Jerome’s hypothesis. In the treatise 
De XII Apostolis ascribed to this au- 
thor (ed. Fabric. 1. app. p. 30) it is 
said of James the son of Alpheus, 
anptocwy év ‘Iepoveadtu tad “lovdalwy 


Karadevobels avatpetrac kal Odmreroe exer 
Tapa 7 vag. He is thus confused 
or identified with James the Lord’s 
brother. But this blundering treatise 
was certainly not written by the bishop 
of Portus: see Le Moyne in Fabricius 
1, p. 84,and Bunsen’s Hippol. 1. p. 456 
(ed. 2). On the other hand in the 
work De LXX Apostolis (Fabricius 1. 
app. p. 41), also ascribed to this writer, 
we find among the 70 the name of 
"IdxkwBos 6 ddeAPddeos eric korros ‘lepoco- 
\uwv, who is thus distinguished from 
the Twelve. This treatise also is mani- 
festly spurious. Again Nicephorus 
Callistus, H. H. ii. 3, cites as from 
Hippolytus of Portus an elaborate 
account of our Lord’s brethren follow- 
ing the Epiphanian view (Hippol. Op. 
1. app. 43, ed. Fabric.); but this ac- 
count seems to be drawn either from 
Hippolytus the Theban, unless as 
Bunsen (J. c.) supposes this Theban 
Hippolytus be a mythical personage, 
or from some forged writings which 
bore the name of the older Hippolytus. 


3—2 


Aposto- 
lical Con- 


stitutions. 


Victor- 
inus of 
Pettaw. 


Eusebius 
of Ceesa- 
rea. 
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11, The ApostoticaL ConstITUTIONS, the main part of 
which may perhaps be regarded as a work of the third century, 
though they received considerable additions in later ages, distin- 
guish James the Lord’s brother from James the son of Alpheus, 
making him, like St Paul, a supernumerary apostle, and thus 
counting fourteen in all (vi. 12, 13, 14; compare ii. 55, vu. 46, 
vill. 4), 

12. VictorInus PETAVIONENSIS (about 300) was claimed 
by Helvidius as a witness in his own favour. Jerome denied 
this and put in a counter claim. It may perhaps be inferred 
from this circumstance that Victorinus did little more than 
repeat the statements of the evangelists respecting the Lord’s 
brethren (adv. Helvid. 17). 

13. Evusepius oF CaSAREA (+ about 340) distinguished 
James the Lord’s brother from the Twelve, representing him 
as a supernumerary apostle like St Paul (Comm. in Isat. in 
Montfaucon’s Coll. Nov. Patr. 1. p. 422; Hist. Eccl.1.12; comp. 
vii. 19). Accordingly in another passage he explains that this 
James ‘was called the Lord’s brother, because Joseph was His 


reputed father’ (Hist. Eccl. 11. 1)+. 


1 "TadxwBov tov rod Kuptov deydmevov 
aderpov, dtc 6h Kal obros Tod "Iwond 
avouacro mats Tod d€ Xpicrot marip 
6’ Iwond, G pvnorevbeioa  mapbévos 
x.7.\. On the whole this passage seems 
to be best explained by referring ovros 
to Kvpios. But this is not necessary ; 
for dvoudvecbat (or KadelcOa) mats Twds 
is a good Greek phrase to denote real 
as well as reputed sonship: as Asch. 
Fragm. 285 ai® érr “ArXavros matdes 
avouacuévat, Soph. Trach. 1105 6 ris 
aplorns untpds dvouacpévos, Kur. Elect. 
935: comp. Ephes. iii. 15 tov warépa 
€f of rac arpa dvoudgerar. The word 
aévouacro cannot at all events, as Mill 
(p. 272) seems disposed to think, imply 
any doubt on the part of Husebiusabout 
the parentage of James, for the whole 
drift of the passage is plainly against 
this, The other reading, gr: 65) kat 


otros Tod Iwohd Tod vomufouévov oiovel 
matpos To Xpiocrod, found in some mss 
and in the Syriac version, and pre- 
ferred by Blom p. 98, and Credner 
Hinl. p. 585, I cannot but regard as 
an obvious alteration of some early 
transcriber for the sake of clearness. 

Compare the expressions in i. 12 éfs 
5¢ kal obros Tay Pepopévwv dderPav jv, 
and iii. 7 rod Kuplouv xpnuarlowv dden- 
gos. He was a reputed brother of the 
Lord, because Joseph was His reputed 
father. See also Eusebius On the Star, 
‘Joseph and Mary and Our Lord with 
them and the five sons of Hannah 
(Anna) the first wife of Joseph’ (p. 17, 
Wright’s Transl.). The account from 
which this passage is taken professes 
to be founded on a document dating 
A.D. 119. 
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14. CyRIL OF JERUSALEM (+ 386) comments on the suc- Cyril of 
cessive appearances of our Lord related by St Paul, first to ides 
Peter, then to the Twelve, then to the five hundred, then to 
James His own brother, then to Paul His enemy; and his 
language implies that each appearance was a step in advance 
of the testimony afforded by the former (Catech. xiv. 21, p. 216, 
ed. Touttée). It may be gathered thence that he distinguished 
this James from the Twelve. As this however is only an 
inference from his language, and not a direct statement of his 
own, too much stress must not be laid on it. In another passage 
also (Catech. iv. 28, p. 65, kal tots arroorodos Kal “laxdBo TO 
TAUTHS THs exkrAnolas émicKxoT@) Cyril seems to make the same 
distinction, but here again the inference is doubtful. 

15. Hi~ary or Porriers (+ 368) denounces those who Hilary of 
‘claim authority for their opinion (against the virginity of the et 
Lord’s mother) from the fact of its being recorded that our 
Lord had several brothers’; and adds, ‘yet if these had been 
sons of Mary and not rather sons of Joseph, the offspring of a 
former marriage, she would never at the time of the passion 
have been transferred to the Apostle John to be his mother’ 
(Comm. in Matth. i. 1, p. 671, ed. Bened.). Thus he not only 
adopts the Epiphanian solution, but shows himself entirely 
ignorant of the Hieronymian. 

16. VICTORINUS THE PHILOSOPHER (about 360) takes €¢ 42) Victor- 
in Gal. i. 19 as expressing not exception but opposition, and eee 
distinctly states that James was not an Apostle: ‘Cum autem cope: 
fratrem dixit, apostolum negavit.’ 

17. The AmprostaN HiLary (about 375) comments on Ambrosi- 
Gal. i. 19 as follows; ‘The Lord is called the brother of James ae 
and the rest in the same way in which He is also designated 
the son of Joseph. For some in a fit of madness impiously 
assert and contend that these were true brothers of the Lord, 
being sons of Mary, allowing at the same time that Joseph, 
though not His true father, was so-called nevertheless. For if 
these were His true brothers, then Joseph will be His true 
father; for he who called Joseph His father also called James 


Basil. 


Gregory 
Nyssen. 
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and the rest His brothers. Thus his testimony entirely coin- 
cides with that of his greater namesake. He sees only the 
alternative of denying the perpetual virginity as Helvidius did, 
or accepting the solution of the Protevangelium; and he un- 
hesitatingly adopts the latter. 

18. Bast THE Great (+ 379), while allowing that the 
perpetual virginity is not a necessary article of belief, yet 
adheres to it himself ‘since the lovers of Christ cannot endure 
to hear that the mother of God ever ceased to be a virgin’ 
(Hom. in Sanct. Christ. Gen. 1. p. 600, ed. Garn.)*, As im- 
mediately afterwards he refers, in support of his view, to some 
apocryphal work which related that Zacharias was slain by the 
Jews for testifying to the virginity of the mother of Jesus (a 
story which closely resembles the narrative of his death in the 
Protevang. §§ 23, 24), it may perhaps be inferred that he 
accepted that account of the Lord’s brethren which ran through 
these apocryphal gospels. 

19. His brother GREGoryY NYSsEN (+ after 394) certainly 
adopted the Epiphanian account. At the same time he takes 
up the very untenable position that the ‘ Mary who is designated 
in the other Evangelists (besides St John) the mother of James 
and Joses is the mother of God and none else?’ being so called 
because she undertook the education of these her stepsons; and 
he supposes also that this James is called ‘the little’ by 
St Mark to distinguish him from James the son of Alpheus who 


1 This very moderate expression of 
opinion is marked by the editors with a 
caute legendum in the margin; and in 
Garnier’s edition the treatise is con- 


p. 117). Possibly Gregory derived it 
from some such source. It was also 
part of the Helvidian hypothesis, where 
it was less out of place, and gave Jerome 


signed to an appendix as of doubtful au- 
thenticity. The main argument urged 
against it is the passage here referred 
to. (See Garnier, 11. pref. p. xv.) 

2 Similarly Chrysostom, see below, 
p. 48, note 1. This identification of 
the Lord’s mother with the mother of 
James and Joses is adopted and simi- 
larly explained also in one of the apo- 
cryphal gospels: Hist. Joseph. 4 (Tisch. 


an easy triumph over his adversary 
(adv. Helvid. 12 etc.). It is adopted 
moreover by Cave (Life of St James the 
Less, § 2), who holds that the Lord’s 
brethren were sons of Joseph, and yet 
makes James the Lord’s brother one 
of the Twelve, identifying Joseph with 
Alpheus. Fritzsche also identifies 
these two Maries (Matth. p. 822, Marc. 
p. 697). 
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was ‘great,’ because he was in the number of the Twelve 
Apostles, which the Lord’s brother was not (in Christ. Resurr. 
i. Op. IIL. pp. 412, 418, ed. Paris, 1638). 

20. The ANTIDICOMARIANITES, an obscure Arabian sect in Antidico- 
the latter half of the fourth century, maintained that the Lord’s tos 
mother bore children to her husband Joseph. These opinions 
seem to have produced a reaction, or to have been themselves 
reactionary, for we read about the same time of a sect called 
Collyridians, likewise in Arabia, who going to the opposite 
extreme paid divine honours to the Virgin (Epiphan. Haeres. 
xxvii, xxix)? 

21. EPIPHANIUS a native of Palestine became bishop of Epipha- 
Constantia in Cyprus in the year 367. Not very long before" 
Jerome wrote in defence of the perpetual virginity of the Lord’s 
mother against the Helvidians at Rome, Epiphanius came 
forward as the champion of the same cause against the Anti- 
dicomarianites. He denounced them in an elaborate pastoral 
letter, in which he explains his views at length, and which he 
has thought fit to incorporate in his subsequently written treatise 
against Heresies (pp. 1034—1057, ed. Petav.). He moreover 
discusses the subject incidentally in other parts of his great 
work (pp. 115, 119, 432, 636), and it is clear that he had 
devoted much time and attention to it. His account coincides 
with that of the apocryphal gospels. Joseph, he states, was 
eighty years old or more when the Virgin was espoused to him ; 
by his former wife he had six children, four sons and two 
daughters, the names of the daughters were Mary and Salome, 


1 The names are plainly terms of 
ridicule invented by their enemies. Au- 
gustine supposes the ‘Antidicoma- 
rianite’ of Epiphanius (he writes the 
word ‘Antidicomaritz’) to be the same 
as the Helvidians of Jerome (adv. 
Haer. 84, vit. p. 24). They held the 
same tenets, it is true, but there 
seems to haye been otherwise no con- 
nexion between the two. Considera- 
tions of time and place alike resist this 


identification. 

Epiphanius had heard that these 
opinions, which he held to be deroga- 
tory to the Lord’s mother, had been 
promulgated also by the elder Apol- 
linaris or some of his disciples; but 
he doubted about this (p. 1034). The 
report was probably circulated by their 
opponents in order to bring discredit 
upon them. 


Helvidius, 
Bonosus, 
and Jovi- 
nianus, 


Motive of 
the Helvi- 
dians. 
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for which names by the way he alleges the authority of 
Scripture p. 1041); his sons, St James especially, were called 
the Lord’s brethren because they were brought up with Jesus; 
the mother of the Lord remained for ever a virgin; as the 
lioness is said to exhaust her fertility in the production of a 
single offspring (see Herod. iii. 108), so she who bore the Lion 
of Judah could not in the nature of things become a mother a 
second time (pp. 1044, 1045), These particulars with many 
other besides he gives, quoting as his authority ‘the tradition 
of the Jews’ (p. 1039). It is to be observed moreover that, 
though he thus treats of the subject several times and at great 
length, he never once alludes to the Hieronymian account ; 
and yet I can scarcely doubt that one who so highly extolled 
celibacy would have hailed with delight a solution which, as 
Jerome boasted, saved the virginity not of Mary only but of 
Joseph also, for whose honour Epiphanius shows himself very 
jealous (pp. 1040, 1046, 1047). 

22. Somewhere about the year 380 HELviIpDIUS, who re- 
sided in Rome, published a treatise in which he maintained 
that the Lord’s brethren were sons of Joseph and Mary. He 
seems to have succeeded in convincing a considerable number 
of persons, for contemporary writers speak of the Helvidians 
as a party. These views were moreover advocated by Bonosus, 
bishop of Sardica in Illyria, about the same time, and apparently 
also by JOVINIANUS a monk probably of Milan. The former 
was condemned by a synod assembled at Capua (A.D. 392), and 
the latter by synods held at Rome and at Milan (about a.D. 390; 
see Hefele Conciliengesch. 11. pp. 47, 48). 

In earlier times this account of the Lord’s brethren, so far as 
it was the badge of a party, seems to-have been held in conjunc- 
tion with Ebionite views respecting the conception and person of 


1 The work ascribed to Dorotheus 
Tyrius is obviously spurious (see Cave 
Hist. Lit. 1. p. 163); and I have there- 
fore not included his testimony in this 
list. The writer distinguishes James 


the Lord’s brother and James the son 
of Alpheeus, and makes them successive 
bishops of Jerusalem. See Combefis 
in Fabricius’ Hippol. 1. app. p. 36. 
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Christ’. For, though not necessarily affecting the belief in the 
miraculous Incarnation, it was yet a natural accompaniment of 
the denial thereof. The motive of these latter impugners of 
the perpetual virginity was very different. They endeavoured 
to stem the current which had set strongly in the direction of 
celibacy ; and, if their theory was faulty, they still deserve the 
sympathy due to men who in defiance of public opinion refused 
to bow their necks to an extravagant and tyrannous super- 
stition. 

We have thus arrived at the point of time when Jerome’s Evidence 
answer to Helvidius created a new epoch in the history of this sear 
controversy. And the following inferences are, if I mistake 
not, fairly deducible from the evidence produced. First: there 
is not the slightest indication that the Hieronymian solution 
ever occurred to any individual or sect or church, until it was 
put forward by Jerome himself. If it had been otherwise, 
writers like Origen, the two Hilaries, and Epiphanius, who 
discuss the question, could not have failed to notice it. Secondly: 
the Epiphanian account has the highest claims to the sanction 
of tradition, whether the value of this sanction be great or 
small. Thirdly: this solution seems especially to represent the 
Palestinian view. 

In the year 382 (or 383) Jerome published his treatise ; and Jerome’s 
the effect of it is visible at once. aes 

AMBROSE in the year 392 wrote a work De Institutione Ambrose. 
Virginis, in which he especially refutes the impugners of the 
perpetual virginity of the Lord’s mother. In a passage which 
is perhaps intentionally obscure he speaks to this effect: ‘The 


1 [I fear the statement in the text ‘This appellation (‘brethren’) was at 


may leave a false impression. Previous 
writers had spoken of the Ebionites as 
holding the Helvidian view, and I was 
betrayed into using similar language. 
But there is, so far as I am aware, no 
evidence in favour of this assumption. 
It would be still more difficult to sub- 
stantiate the assertions in the following 
note of Gibbon, Decline and Fallc. xvi, 


first understood in the most obvious 
sense, and it was supposed that the 
brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue 
of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect 
for the virginity of the mother of God 
suggested to the Gnostics, and after- 
wards to the Orthodox Greeks, the ex- 
pedient of bestowing a second wife on 
Joseph, etc.’] 2nd ed, 1866. 


Pelagius. 


Augustine. 
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term brothers has a wide application; it is used of members 
of the same family, the same race, the same country. Witness 
the Lord’s own words I will declare thy name to my brethren 
(Ps. xxii. 22). St Paul too says: I could wish to be accursed 
for my brethren (Rom. ix. 3). Doubtless they might be called 
brothers as sons of Joseph, not of Mary. And if any one will 
go into the question carefully, he will find this to be the true 
account. For myself I do not intend to enter upon this ques- 
tion: it is of no importance to decide what particular relation- 
ship is implied; it is sufficient for my purpose that the term 
“brethren” is used in an extended sense (i.e. of others besides 
sons of the same mother)*’ From this I infer that St Ambrose 
had heard of, though possibly not read, Jerome’s tract, m which 
he discourses on the wide meaning of the term: that, if he had 
read it, he did not feel inclined to abandon the view with which 
he was familiar in favour of the novel hypothesis put forward 
by Jerome: and lastly, that seeing the importance of coopera- 
tion against a common enemy he was anxious not to raise 
dissensions among the champions of the perpetual virginity by 
the discussion of details. 

PELAGIUS, who commented on St Paul a few years after 
Jerome, adopts his theory and even his language, unless his 
text has been tampered with here (Gal. i. 19). 

At the same time Jerome’s hypothesis found a much more 
weighty advocate in St AuGusTINE. In his commentary on 
the Galatians indeed (i. 19), written about 394 while he was 
still a presbyter, he offers the alternative of the Hieronymian 
and Epiphanian accounts. But in his later works he con- 
sistently maintains the view put forward by Jerome in the 


1 The passage, which I have thus 
paraphrased, is ‘ Fratres autem gentis, 
et generis, populi quoque consortium 
nuncupari docet Dominus ipse quidicit : 
Narrabo nomen tuum fratribus meis ; 
in medio ecclesiae laudabo te, Paulus 
quoque ait: Optabam ego anathema esse 
pro fratribus meis. Potuerunt autem 
fratres esse ex Joseph, non ex Maria. 


Quod quidem si quis diligentius prose- 
quatur inveniet. Nos ea prosequenda 
non putayvimus, quoniam fraternum no- 
men liquet pluribus esse commune’ 
(1. p. 260, ed. Ben.). St Ambrose 
seems to accept so much of Jerome’s 
argument as relates to the wide use 
of the term ‘brothers’ and nothing 
more. 


“ey! 
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treatise against Helvidius (In Joh. Evang. x, m1. 2. p. 368, 7b. 
XXVili, IIL. 2. p. 508; EHnarr. in Ps. exxvii, tv. 2. p. 1443 ; Contr. 
Faust. xxii. 35, Vit. p. 383; comp. Quaest. X VIT in Matth., 11. 
2. p. 285). 

Thus supported, it won its way to general acceptance in Western 
the Latin Church ; and the WESTERN SERVICES recognise only ye 
one James besides the son of Zebedee, thus identifying the 
Lord’s brother with the son of Alpheus. 

In the East also it met with a certain amount of success, Chryso- 
but this was only temporary. CHRYSOsToM wrote both before od 
and after Jerome’s treatise had become generally known, and 
his expositions of the New Testament mark a period of transi- 
tion. In his Homilies on the earlier books he takes the 
Epiphanian view: St James, he says, was at one time an 
unbeliever with the rest of the Lord’s brethren (on Matth. i. 25, 
vil. p. 77; John vii. 5, Vit. p. 284; see also on 1 Cor. ix. 4, xX. 
p. 181 £); the resurrection was the turning-point in their career; 
they were called the Lord’s brethren, as Joseph himself was 


reputed the husband of Mary (on Matth. 1. 25, 1. ¢.)1. 


1 A comment attributed to Chryso- 
stom in Cramer’s Catena on 1 Cor. ix. 
4—_7, but not found in the Homilies, is 
still more explicit; “AdeNgovs Tod Ku- 
plov Néyer Tovs vomucbévTas eivac avTod 
abeApovs* erred} yap ovTos 6 xpnuatifwy 
Kal avros Kata Thy Kownhy Sdeay elrev 
avrovs' Tovs 6é viods “Iwand Aéye, of 
adeXpol Tod Kuplov éxpyudricay dua Thy 
mpos Tiy Oeorékoy pynotelay TO Iwano. 
Aéyer 02 IdkwBov érioKxoroy Leporot uwy 
kal “Iwond ouavunov t@ mare Kal Zt- 
pwva kal “Iovda, I give the passage 
without attempting to correct the text. 
This note reappears almost word for 
word in the @icumenian catena and in 
Theophylact. If Chrysostom be not the 
author, then we gain the testimony of 
some other ancient writer on the same 
side. Compare also the pseudo-Chry- 
sostom, Op. 11. p. 797. 

The passages referred to in the text 


Hitherto 


show clearly what was Chrysostom’s 
earlier view. To these may be added 
the comments on 1 Cor. xv. 7 (x. 
355 D), where he evidently regards 
James as not one of the Twelve; on 
Matth. x, 2 (vir. pp. 368, 9), where he 
makes James the son of Alpheus a tax- 
gatherer like Matthew, clearly taking 
them to be brothers; and on Matth. 
xxvii. 55 (v1. p. 827 a), where, like 
Gregory Nyssen, he identifies Mapia 
"Tax#Bov with the Lord’s mother. The 
accounts of Chrysostom’s opinion on 
this subject given by Blom p, 111 sq, 
and Mill p. 284 note, are unsatis- 
factory. 

The Homilies on the Acts also take 
the same view (Ix. pp. 23 B, 26 4), 
but though these are generally ascribed 
to Chrysostom, their genuineness is 
very questionable, In another spurious 
work, Opus imp. in Matth., vi. p. 


Theodo- 
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Cyril of 
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he betrays no knowledge of the Hieronymian account. But in 
his exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 19) he not only 
speaks of James the Lord’s brother as if he were an apostle 
(which proves nothing), but also calls him the son of Clopas’. 
Thus he would appear meanwhile to have accepted the hypo- 
thesis of Jerome and to have completed it by the identification of 
Clopas with Alpheus. And THEODORET, who for the most part 
closely follows Chrysostom, distinctly repudiates the older view: 
‘He was not, as some have supposed, a son of Joseph, the 
offspring of a former marriage, but was son of Clopas and cousin 
of the Lord; for his mother was the sister of the Lord’s mother.’ 

But with these exceptions the Epiphanian view maintained 
its ground in the East. It is found again in CYRIL OF 
ALEXANDRIA for instance (Glaphyr. in Gen. lib. vii. p. 221), 
and seems to have been held by later Greek writers almost, 
if not quite, universally. In THEOPHYLACT indeed (on Matth. 
xi. 55, Gal. 1. 19) we find an attempt to unite the two accounts. 
James, argues the writer, was the Lord’s reputed brother as 
the son of Joseph and the Lord’s cousin as the son of Clopas; 
the one was his natural, and the other his legal father; Clopas 
having died childless, Joseph had raised up seed to his brother 
by his widow according to the law of the levirate’, This novel 
suggestion however found but little favour, and the Eastern 
Churches continued to distinguish between James the Lord’s 
brother and James the son of Alpheus. The GREEK, SYRIAN, 
and Copric CALENDARS assign a separate day to each. 

The table on the next page gives a conspectus of the 
patristic and early authorities. 


clxxiv E, the Hieronymian view ap- mention James the son of Alpheus. 
pears; ‘Jacobum Alphaei lapidantes: See above, p.19. This portion of his 
propter quae omnia Jerusalem de- exposition however is somewhat con- 


structa est a Romanis.’ fused, and it is difficult to resist the 
1 roy ToU KAwma, dep kal 6 evayye- suspicion that it has been interpolated. 
Moris Geyer. He is referring, I sup- 2 See the remarks of Mill, p, 228. 


pose, to the lists of the Apostles which 
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PROTEVANGELIUM etc., | | ma strict sense. Hecusippus, 
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ORIGEN, | one of the Twelve. | Oyrin or JERU- 
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Uncertain. HEBREW GOSPEL, VICTORINUS PETAVIONENSIS, 


Levirate. 'THEOPHYLACT. 
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ST PAUL AND THE THREE. 


4 beaesoue and three only of the personal disciples and imme- 
diate followers of our Lord hold any prominent place in 
the Apostolic records—James, Peter, and John; the first the 
Lord’s brother, the two latter the foremost members of the 
Twelve. Apart from an incidental reference to the death of 
James the son of Zebedee, which is dismissed in a single 
sentence, the rest of the Twelve are mentioned by name for the 
last time on the day of the Lord’s Ascension. Thenceforward 
they disappear wholly from the canonical writings. 

And this silence also extends to the traditions of succeeding 
ages. We read indeed of St Thomas in India, of St Andrew in 
Scythia; but such scanty notices, even if we accept them as 
trustworthy, show only the more plainly how little the Church 
could tell of her earliest teachers. Doubtless they laboured 
zealously and effectively in the spread of the Gospel; but, so 
far as we know, they have left no impress of their individual 
mind and character on the Church at large. Occupying the 
foreground, and indeed covering the whole canvas of early 
ecclesiastical history, appear four figures alone, St Paul and the 
three Apostles of the Circumcision. 

Once and, it would appear, not more than once, these four 
great teachers met together face to face. It was the one great 
crisis in the history of the Church, on the issue of which was 
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staked her future progress and triumph. Was she to open her 
doors wide and receive all comers, to declare her legitimate 
boundaries coextensive with the limits of the human race? Or 
‘was she to remain for ever narrow and sectarian, a national 
institution at best, but most probably a suspected minority even 
in her own nation ? 

Not less important, so far as we can see, was the question at 
issue, when Paul and Barnabas arrived at Jerusalem to confer 
with the Apostles of the Circumcision on the subject of the 
Mosaic ritual which then distracted the youthful Church. It 
must therefore be an intensely interesting study to watch the 
attitude of the four great leaders of the Church at this crisis, 
merely as a historical lesson. But the importance of the subject 
does not rest here. Questions of much wider interest are mines 
suggested by the accounts of this conference: What degree of by this 
coincidence or antagonism between Jewish and Gentile converts ean 
may be discerned in the Church? What were the relations 
existing between St Paul and the Apostles of the Circumcision? 
How far do the later sects of Ebionites on the one hand and 
Marcionites on the other, as they appear in direct antagonism 
in the second century, represent opposing principles cherished 
side by side within the bosom of the Church and sheltering 
themselves under the names, or (as some have ventured to say) 
sanctioned by the authority, of the leading Apostles? What in 
fact is the secret history—if there be any secret history—of the 
origin of Catholic Christianity ? 

On this battle-field the most important of recent theological Import- 


cities f f 
controversies has been waged: and it is felt by both sides that ine F 


the Epistle to the Galatians is the true key to the position. In ea 
the first place, it is one of the very few documents of the 
Apostolic ages, whose genuineness has not been seriously 
challenged by the opponents of revelation. Moreover, as the 
immediate utterance of one who himself took the chief part 
in the incidents recorded, it cannot be discredited as having 
passed through a coloured medium or gathered accretions by 


lapse of time. And lastly, the very form in which the informa- 
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tion is conveyed—by partial and broken allusions rather than 
by direct and continuous statement—raises it beyond the reach 
of suspicion, even where suspicion is most active. Here at 
least both combatants can take their stand on common ground. 
Nor need the defenders of the Christian faith hesitate to 
accept the challenge of their opponents and try the question on 
this issue. If it be only interpreted aright, the Epistle to the 
Galatians ought to present us with a true, if only a partial, 
solution of the problem. 

Thus the attempt to decipher the relations between Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity in the first ages of the Church is 
directly suggested by this epistle; and indeed any commentary 
would be incomplete which refused to entertain the problem. 
This must be my excuse for entering upon a subject, about 
which so much has been written and which involves so many 
subsidiary questions. It will be impossible within my limits to 
discuss all these questions in detail. The objections, for instance, 
which have been urged against the genuineness of a large 
number of the canonical and other early Christian writings, can 
only be met indirectly. Reasonable men will hardly be attracted 
towards a theory which can only be built on an area prepared 
by this wide clearance of received documents. At all events 
there is, I think, no unfairness in stating the case thus; that, 
though they are supported by arguments drawn from other 
sources, the general starting-point of such objections is the 
theory itself. If then a fair and reasonable account can be 
given both of the origin and progress of the Church generally, 
and of the mutual relations of its more prominent teachers, 
based on these documents assumed as authentic, a general 
answer will be supplied to all objections of this class. 

I purpose therefore to sketch in outline the progressive 
history of the relations between the Jewish and Gentile 
converts in the early ages of the Church, as gathered from 
the Apostolic writings, aided by such scanty information as can 
be got together from other sources. This will be a fit and 
indeed a necessary introduction to the subject with which the 
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Epistle to the Galatians is more directly concerned, the 
positions occupied by St Paul and the three Apostles of the 
Circumcision respectively. 

This history falls into three periods which mark three Three 
distinct stages in its progress: (1) The Extension of the Church eee 
to the Gentiles; (2) The Recognition of Gentile Liberty ; (3) ae 
The Emancipation of the Jewish Churches’, 


1. The Extension of the Church to the Gentiles. 


It appears from the Apostolic history that the believers in The early 
the earliest days conformed strictly to Jewish customs in their Stee cs 
religious life, retaining the fixed hours of prayer, attending the °™ 
temple worship and sacrifices, observing the sacred festivals. 

The Church was still confined to one nation and had not yet 
broken loose from the national rites and usages. But these 
swathing bands, which were perhaps needed to support its 
infancy, would only cripple its later growth, and must be thrown 

off, if it was ever to attain to a healthy maturity. This emanci- 

pation then was the great problem which the Apostles had to 

work out. The Master Himself had left no express instructions. OurLord’s 
He had charged them, it is true, to preach the Gospel to all betas 
nations, but how this injunction was to be carried out, by what 
changes a national Church must expand into an universal 
Church, they had not been told. He had indeed asserted the 
sovereignty of the spirit over the letter; He had enunciated 

the great principle—as wide in its application as the law itself 


1 Important works treating of there- truth he has abandoned many of his 
lation between the Jewish and Gentile former positions, and placed himself in 
Christians are Lechler’s Apostolisches more direct antagonism to the Tiibin- 
und Nachapostolisches Zeitalter (2te gen school in which he was educated. 
aufl.1857), and Ritschl’s Hntstehung der The historical speculations of that 
Altkatholischen Kirche (2te aufl. 1857). school are developed in Baur’s Paulus 
I am indebted to both these works, but and Christenthum und die Christliche 
to the latter especially, which is very Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 
able and suggestive. Ritschlshould be and in Schwegler’s Nachapostolisches 
read in his second edition, in which  Zeitalter. 
with a noble sacrifice of consistency to 


L. 4 


Jews of 
the Dis- 
persion. 
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—that ‘Man was not made for the sabbath, but the sabbath for 
He had pointed to the fulfilment of the law in the 
Gospel. So far He had discredited the law, but He had not 
deposed or abolished it. It was left to the Apostles themselves 
under the guidance of the Spirit, moulded by circumstances and 
moulding them in turn, to work out this great change. 

And soon enough the pressure of events began to be felt. 
The dispersion was the link which connected the Hebrews of 
Palestine with the outer world. Led captive by the power 
of Greek philosophy at Athens and Tarsus and Alexandria, 
attracted by the fascinations of Oriental mysticism in Asia, 
swept along with the busy whirl of social life in the city and 
court of the Cesars, these outlying members of the chosen race 
had inhaled a freer spirit and contracted wider interests than 
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man’; 


their fellow-countrymen at home. 
gradations—proselytes of the covenant—proselytes of the gate? 
—superstitious devotees who observed the rites without accept- 
ing the faith of the Mosaic dispensation—curious lookers-on 
who interested themselves in the Jewish ritual as they would in 
the worship of Isis or of Astarte—the most stubborn zealot of 
the law was linked to the idolatrous heathen whom he abhorred 
and who despised him in turn. 


By a series of insensible 


Thus the train was uncon- 
sciously laid, when the spark fell from heaven and fired it. 
The very baptism of the Christian Church opened the path 
for its extension to the Gentile world. On the first day of 
Pentecost were gathered together Hellenist Jews from all the 
principal centres of the dispersion. With them were assembled 
also numbers of incorporated Israelites, proselytes of the 
covenant. The former of these by contact with Gentile thought 


1 The distinction between proselytes 
of the covenant or of righteousness and 
proselytes of the gate is found in the 
Gemara: the former were circumcised, 
and observed the whole law; the latter 
acknowledged the God of Israel and 
conformed to Jewish worship in some 
respects, but stood without the cove- 
nant, not having been incorporated by 


the initiatory rite. The former alone, 
it would appear, are called mpoo?dvrox 
in the New Testament ; the latter, who 
hardly form a distinct class, are oi ce- 
Bouevoe rov Gedy, of edceBets etc. In 
speaking therefore of ‘proselytes of the 
gate’ Iam using a convenient anachro- 
nism, 
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and life, the latter by the force of early habits and associations’, 
would accept and interpret the new revelation in a less rigorous 
spirit than the Hebrew zealot of Jerusalem. Each successive 
festival must have been followed by similar though less striking 
results. The stream of Hellenists and proselytes, constantly 
ebbing and flowing, must have swept away fragments at least 
of the new truth, purging it of some local encumbrances which 
would gather about it in the mother country, and carrying it 
thus purged to far distant shores, 

Meanwhile at Jerusalem some years passed away before the 
barrier of Judaism was assailed. The Apostles still observed 
the Mosaic ritual; they still confined their preaching to Jews 
by birth, or Jews by adoption, the proselytes of the covenant. 
At length a breach was made, and the assailants as might be 
expected were Hellenists. The first step towards the creation Appoint- 
of an organised ministry was also the first step towards the ae 
emancipation of the Church. The Jews of Judeea, ‘ Hebrews of ficers- 
the Hebrews, had ever regarded their Hellenist brethren with 
suspicion and distrust; and this estrangement reproduced itself 
in the Christian Church. The interests of the Hellenist 
widows had been neglected in the daily distribution of alms. 
Hence ‘arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against the 
Hebrews’ (Acts vi. 1), which was met by the appointment of 
seven persons specially charged with providing for the wants 
of these neglected poor, If the selection was made, as St 
Luke’s language seems to imply, not by the Hellenists them- 
selves but by the Church at large (vi. 2), the concession when 
sranted was carried out in a liberal spirit. All the names 
of the seven are Greek, pointing to a Hellenist rather than a 
Hebrew extraction, and one is especially described as a proselyte, 
being doubtless chosen to represent a hitherto small but grow- 
ing section of the community. 


By this appointment the Hellenist members obtained a Effects 
of this 


1 «Trust not a proselyte,’ said one (Shim ‘}pRRafa NGF Ison A ‘Seg maRPST 


sf the rabbis, ‘till twenty-four genera- also the passages given by Danz in 
ions; for he holds hisleaven.’ Yalkut | Meusche aN Cae mem. | IDD ADV 
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status in the Church; and the effects of this measure soon 
became visible. Two out of the seven stand prominently 
forward as the champions of emancipation, Stephen the preacher 
and martyr of liberty, and Philip the practical worker’. 
STEPHEN is the acknowledged forerunner of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. He was the first to ‘look steadfastly to the end 
of that which is abolished” to sound the death-knell of the 
Mosaic ordinances and the temple worship, and to claim for the 
Gospel unfettered liberty and universal rights. ‘This man, 
said his accusers, ‘ceaseth not to speak words against the holy 
place and the law; for we have heard him say that this Jesus 
of Nazareth shall destroy this place and shall change the 
customs which Moses delivered us’ (vi. 13, 14). The charge 
was only false as misrepresenting the spirit which animated his 
teaching. The accused attempts no denial, but pleads justifica- 


tion. 
of martyrs is shed. 


1 In Nicolas, the only one of the 
remaining five whose name reappears in 
history, liberty is degraded into licence. 
I see no valid reason for doubting the 
very earlytradition that the Nicolaitans 
(Apoe. ii. 6, 15) derived their name from 
him, If there was a traitor among the 
Twelve, there might well be a heresi- 
arch among the Seven. Nor is it likely 
that an account so discreditable to one 
who inthe New Testamentis named only 
in connexion with his appointment toan 
honourable office would have been circu- 
lated unless there were some foundation 
in fact. At the same time the Nicolai- 
tans may have exaggerated and per- 
verted the teaching of Nicolas. Iren- 
zeus (i. 26, 3) and Hippolytus (Haer. 
vii. 36) believe him to have been the 
founder of the sect; while Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. ii. p. 411, iii. p. 522, 
Potter) attributes to him an ambiguous 
saying that ‘the flesh must be abused 
(det mapaxphobar 77 capkt),’ of which 
these Nicolaitans perverted the mean- 


To seal this testimony the first blood of the noble army 


ing; and in attempting to clear his 
reputation relates a highly improbable 
story, which, if true, would be far from 
creditable. In another passage of Hip- 
polytus, a fragment preserved in Syriac 
(Lagarde’s Anec. Syr. p. 87, Cowper’s 
Syr. Miscell, p. 55) and taken from the 
‘Discourse on the Resurrection’ ad- 
dressed to Mammea, this writer again 
represents Nicolas as the founder of the 
sect, speaking of him as ‘stirred by a 
strange spirit’ and teaching that the 
resurrection is past (2 Tim. ii. 18), but 
not attributing to him any directly 
immoral doctrines. A common in- 
terpretation, which makes Nicolaus 
a Greek rendering of Balaam, is not 
very happy; for Nixéddaos does not al- 
together correspond with any possible 
derivation of Balaam, least of all with 
oy yba ‘the destroyer of the people, 
generally adopted by those who go ex. 


plain Nixédaos. See below, p. 64, with 
the notes. 
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The indirect consequences of his martyrdom extend far Indirect 


“arose about Stephen.’ The disciples of the mother Church 
“were scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 
Samaria’ (viii. 1). Some of the refugees even ‘travelled as far 
as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch’ (xi. 19). This dispersion 
was, as we shall see, the parent of the first Gentile congregation. 
The Church of the Gentiles, it may be truly said, was baptized 
in the blood of Stephen. 


beyond the immediate effect of his dying words. A persecution ee 


neces. 


The doctrine, which Stephen preached and for which he Philip 


died, was carried into practice by Puitip. The sacred narra 
tive mentions two incidents in his career, each marking an 
onward stride in the free development of the Church. It is 
therefore not without significance that years afterwards we find 
him styled ‘the Evangelist’ (xxi. 8), as if he had earned this 
honourable title by some signal service rendered to the Gospel. 


converts 


1. The Samaritan occupied the border land between the (1) The 


Jew andthe Gentile. Theologically, as geographically, he was the 
connecting link between the one and the other. Half Hebrew 
by race, half Israelite in his acceptance of a portion of the 
sacred canon, he held an anomalous position, shunning and 
shunned by the Jew, yet clinging to the same promises and 
looking forward to the same hopes. With a bold venture of 
faith Philip offers the Gospel to this mongrel people. His 
overtures are welcomed with joy, and ‘Samaria receives the 
word of God.’ The sacred historian relates moreover, that his 
labours were sanctioned by the presence of the chief Apostles 
Peter and John, and confirmed by an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (viii. 14—17). ‘He who eats the bread of a Samaritan,’ 
said the Jewish doctor, ‘is as one who eats swine’s flesh’’? ‘No 
Samaritan shall ever be made a proselyte. They have no share 
in the resurrection of the dead*’ In opening her treasures to 


1 Mishnah Shebiith viii. 10. Ezraand Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel 
2 Pirke Rabbi Elieser 38. The pas- and Jehoshua the son of Jehozadak? 
sage so well illustrates the statement in (They went) and they gathered together 
the text, thatI giveitin full: ‘Whatdid all the congregation into the temple of 
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this hated race, the Church had surmounted the first barrier of’ 
prejudice behind which the exclusiveness of the nation had! 
entrenched itself. To be a Samaritan was to have a devil, in 
the eyes of a rigid Jew (John viii. 48, comp. iv. 9). 

9. Nor was it long before Philip broke through a second 
and more formidable line of defence. The blood of the 
patriarchs, though diluted, still flowed in the veins of the 
Samaritans. His next convert had no such claim to respect. 
A descendant of the accursed race of Ham’, shut out from 
the congregation by his physical defect (Deut. xxii. 1), the 
Ethiopian chamberlain laboured under a twofold disability. 
This double line is assailed by the Hellenist preacher and taken 
by storm. The desire of the Ethiopian to know and to do God’s 
will is held by Philip to be a sufficient claim. He acts boldly 
and without hesitation. He accosts him, instructs him, baptizes 
him then and there. 

The venture of the subordinate minister however still 
wanted the sanction of the leaders of the Church. At length 
this sanction was given in a signal way. The Apostles of the 
Circumcision, even St Peter himself, had failed hitherto to 
comprehend the wide purpose of God. With their fellow- 


the Lord, and they brought 300 priests 
and 300 children and 300 trumpets and 
300 scrolls of the law in their hands, 
and they blew, and the Levites sang 
and played, and they banned the Cuth- 
zans (Samaritans) by the mystery of 
the ineffable name and by the writing 
which is written on the tables and by 
the anathema of the upper (heavenly) 
court of justice and by the anathema of 
the nether (earthly) court of justice, 
that no one of Israel should eat the 
bread of a Cuthean for ever. Hence 
they (the elders) said: Whosoever eats 
the bread of a Cuthwan is as if he ate 
swine’sflesh ; andno Cuthean shallever 
be made a proselyte: and they have no 
share in the resurrection of the dead; 
for itis said (Hzraiv.3), Ye have nothing 
to do with us to build an house unto 


our God, (that is) neither in this world 
nor in the future. And that they 
should have neither portion nor inhe- 
ritance in Jerusalem, as it is said (Neh. 
il, 20), But ye had no portion nor right 
nor memorial in Jerusalem. And they 
communicated the anathema to Israel 
which is in Babylon. And they put. 
upon them anathema upon anathema. 
And king Cyrus also decreed upon them 
an everlasting anathema, as it is said 
(Ezra vi. 12), And the God that has 
caused His name to dwell there etc.’ 
Several passages bearing on this subject 
are collected in the article ‘Samaritan 


.Pentateuch,’ by Mr E. Deutsch, in 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

1 Amos ix. 7, ‘Are ye not as the 
children of the Ethiopians unto me, 
O children of Israel?’ 
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countrymen they still ‘held it unlawful for a Jew to keep com- 
pany with or to come near an alien’ (Acts x. 28). The time 
when the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles seemed not 
yet to have arrived: the manner in which it should be preached 
was still hidden from them. At length a divine vision scatters 
the dark scruples of Peter, teaching him to call no man 
‘common or unclean. He goes himself and seeks out the 
devout Roman centurion Cornelius, whose household he instructs 
in the faith. The Gentile Church, thus founded on the same 
‘rock’ with the Jewish, receives also the same divine confirma- 
tion. As Peter began to speak, ‘the Holy Ghost fell on them, 
as it did’ on the Jewish disciples on the first day of Pentecost 
(x1. 15). As if the approval of God could not be too prompt or 
too manifest, the usual sequence is reversed and the outpouring 
of the Spirit precedes the rite of baptism (x. 4448), 

The case of Cornelius does not, I think, differ essentially 
from the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. There is no ground 
for assuming that the latter was a proselyte of the covenant. 
His mutilation excluded him from the congregation by a 
Mosaic ordinance, and it is an arbitrary conjecture that the 
definite enactment of the law was overruled by the spiritual 
promise of the prophet (Is. lvi 3—5). This liberal interpreta- 
tion at all events accords little with the narrow and formal 
spirit of the age. Both converts alike had the inward qualifi- 
cation of ‘fearing God and working righteousness’ (x. 35); 
both alike were disabled by external circumstances, and the 
disabilities of the Ethiopian eunuch were even greater than 
those of the Roman centurion. If so, the significance of the 
conversion of the latter consists in this, that now in the case of 
the Gentile, as before in the case of the Samaritan, the principle 
asserted by the Hellenist Philip is confirmed by the Apostles of 
the Circumcision in the person of their chief and sealed by the 
outpouring of the Spirit. 

Meanwhile others were asserting the universality of the 
Church elsewhere, if not with the same sanction of authority, at 


Signifi- 
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all events with a larger measure of success. With the dying Antioch. 
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words of Stephen, the martyr of Christian liberty, still rmging — 
in their ears, the persecuted brethren had fled from Jerusalem | 
and carried the tidings of the Gospel to distant lands. At first 
they ‘preached the word to none but to the Jews only’ (xi. 19). 
At length others bolder than the rest, ‘when they were come to 
Antioch, spake unto the Gentiles’, preaching the Lord Jesus.’ 
Probably this was an advance even on the conversion of the 
Ethiopian eunuch and of Cornelius. These two converts at all 
events recognised the God of the old covenant. Now for the 
first time, it would seem, the Gospel was offered to heathen 
idolaters. Here, as before, the innovators were not Hebrews 
but Hellenists, ‘men of Cyprus and Cyrene’ (xi. 20). Their 
success was signal: crowds flocked to hear them; and at 

The name Antioch first the brethren were called by a new name—a term 

Christ- Ste : : 

ians. of ridicule and contempt then, now the pride and glory of the 
civilized world. Hitherto the believers had been known as 
‘Galileans’ or ‘ Nazarenes’; now they were called ‘Christians.’ 
The transition from a Jewish to a heathen term marks the 
point of time when the Church of the Gentiles first threatens 
to supersede the Church of the Circumcision. 

The first Thus the first stage in the emancipation of the Church was 

Beat gained. The principle was broadly asserted that the Gospel 
received all comers, asking no questions, allowing no impedi- 
ments, insisting on no preliminary conditions, if only it were 
found that the petitioner ‘feared God and worked righteousness.’ 


2. The Recognition of Gentile Liberty. 


It is plain that the principle, which had thus been asserted, 
involved consequences very much wider than were hitherto 
clearly foreseen and acknowledged. But between asserting a 
principle and carrying it out to its legitimate results a long 
interval must necessarily elapse, for many misgivings have to 
be dissipated and many impediments to be overcome. 


1 xi, 20. Icannot doubt that’E\Xnvas requires it; but external authority pre- 
is correct, as the preceding "Iovéalovs ponderates in favour of ‘EAAnvoras. 
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So it was with the growth of Gentile Christendom. The Questions 
Gentiles were no longer refused admission into the Church ase 
_ unless first incorporated with Israel by the initiatory rite. But 
many questions remained still unsettled. What was their 
exact position, when thus received? What submission, if any, 
must they yield to the Mosaic law? Should they be treated as 
in all respects on an equality with the true Israelite? Was it 
_ right for the Jewish Christian so far to lay aside the traditions 
of his race, as to associate freely with his Gentile brother ? 
These must necessarily in time become practical questions, and 
press for a solution. 

At this point in the history of the Church a new character Saul of 
appears on the scene. The mantle of Stephen has fallen on ee 
the persecutor of Stephen. Sav has been called to bear the 
name of Christ to the Gentiles. Descended of pure Hebrew 
ancestry and schooled in the law by the most famous of living 
teachers, born and residing in a great university town second 
to none in its reputation for Greek wisdom and learning, 
inheriting the privileges and the bearing of a Roman citizen, 
he seemed to combine in himself all those varied qualifications 
which would best fit him for this work. These wide ex- 
periences, which had lain dormant before, were quickened 
into thought and life by the lightning flash on the way to 
Damascus; and stubborn zeal was melted and fused into 
large-hearted and comprehensive charity. From his conversion 
to the present time we read only of his preaching in the 
synagogues at Damascus (ix. 20, 22) and to the Hellenists at 
Jerusalem (ix. 29). But now the moment was ripe, when he 
must enter upon that wider sphere of action for which he had 
been specially designed. The Gentile Church, founded on the 
‘rock,’ must be handed over to the ‘wise master-builder’ to 
enlarge and complete. So at the bidding of the Apostles, 
Barnabas seeks out Saul in his retirement at Tarsus and brings 
him to Antioch. Doubtless he seemed to all to be the fittest soot in : 
instrument for carrying out the work so auspiciously begun. 

Meanwhile events at Jerusalem were clearing the way for Circum- 
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his great work. The star of Jewish Christendom was already 
on the wane, while the independence of the Gentiles was 
gradually asserting itself. Two circumstances especially were 
instrumental in reversing the positions hitherto held by these 
two branches of the Church. 

1. It has been seen that the martyrdom of Stephen 
marked an epoch in the emancipation of the Church. The 
martyrdom of James the son of Zebedee is scarcely less im- 
portant in its influence on her progressive career. The former 
persecution had sown the disciples broad-cast over heathen 
lands; the latter seems to have been the signal for the 
withdrawal of the Apostles themselves from Jerusalem. The 
twelve years, which according to an old tradition our Lord had 
assigned as the limit of their fixed residence there, had drawn 
to a close. So, consigning the direction of the mother Church 
to James the Lord’s brother and the presbytery, they depart 
thence to enter upon a wider field of action. Their withdrawal 
must have deprived the Church of Jerusalem of half her 
prestige and more than half her influence. Henceforth she 
remained indeed the mother Church of the nation, but she was 
no longer the mother Church of the world. 

2. About the same time another incident also contributed 
to lessen her influence. A severe famine devastated Palestine 
and reduced the Christian population to extreme want. Collec- 
tions were made at Antioch, and relief was sent to the brethren 
in Judea. By this exercise of liberality the Gentile Churches 
were made to feel their own importance: while the recipients, 
thus practically confessing their dependence, were deposed 
from the level of proud isolation which many of them would 
gladly have maintained. This famine seems to have ranged 
over many years, or at all events its attacks were several times 
repeated. Again and again the alms of the Gentile Christians 
were conveyed by the hands of the Gentile Apostles, and the 
Churches of Judea laid themselves under fresh obligations to 
the heathen converts. 


1 See Galatians, p. 127, n. 1. 
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Events being thus ripe, Saul still residing at Antioch is set New stage 
apart by the Spirit for the Apostleship of the Gentiles to which Goanel 
he had been called years before. 

The Gospel thus enters upon a new career of triumph. 

The primacy of the Church passes from Peter to Paul—from 
the Apostle of the Circumcision to the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
The centre of evangelical work is transferred from Jerusalem to 
Antioch. Paul and Barnabas set forth on their first missionary 
tour. 

Though they give precedence everywhere to the Jews, their St Paul’s 

mission is emphatically to the Gentiles. In Cyprus, the first mee 
country visited, its character is signally manifested in the eh 
conversion of the Roman proconsul, Sergius Paulus. And soon 
it becomes evident that the younger Church must supplant the 
elder. At Antioch in Pisidia matters are brought to a crisis: 
the Jews reject the offer of the Gospel: the Gentiles entreat to 
hear the message. Thereupon the doom is pronounced: ‘It 
was necessary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you; but seeing ye put it from you and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo we turn to the Gentiles’ 
(xii. 46). The incidents at Pisidian Antioch foreshadow the 
destiny which awaits the Gospel throughout the world. Every- 
where the Apostles deliver their message to the Jews first, and 
everywhere the offer rejected by them is welcomed by the 
heathen. The mission of Paul and Barnabas is successful, but 
its success is confined almost wholly to the Gentiles. They 
return to Antioch. 

Hitherto no attempt had been made to define the mutual The ques- 
relations of Jewish and Gentile converts. All such questions, it eee 
would seem, had been tacitly passed over, neither side perhaps ™®*¢ 
being desirous of provoking discussion. But the inevitable 
crisis at length arrives. Certain converts, who had imported 
into the Church of Christ the rigid and exclusive spirit of 
Pharisaism, stir up the slumbering feud at Antioch, starting 
the question in its most trenchant form. They desire to 
impose circumcision on the Gentiles, not only as a condition 
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of equality, but as necessary to salvation (xv. 1). The imposi- 
tion of this burden is resisted by Paul and Barnabas, who go 
on a mission to Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles and 
elders. 

I have given elsewhere what seems to me the probable 
account of the part taken by the leading Apostles in these 
controversies!, and shall have to return to the subject later. 
Our difficulty in reading this page of history arises not so 
much from the absence of light as from the perplexity of cross 
lights. The narratives of St Luke and St Paul only then 
cease to conflict, when we take into account the different 
positions of the writers and the different objects they had 
in view. 

At present we are concerned only with the results of this 
conference. These are twofold: First, the settlement of the 
points of dispute between the Jewish and Gentile converts: 
Secondly, the recognition of the authority and commission of 
Paul and Barnabas by the Apostles of the Circumcision. It 
will be necessary, as briefly as possible, to point out the signifi- 
cance of these two conclusions and to examine how far they 
were recognised and acted upon subsequently. 

1. The arrangement of the disputed points was effected 
by a mutual compromise. On the one hand it was decided 
once and. for ever that the rite of circumcision should not be 
imposed on the Gentiles. On the other, concessions were 
demanded of them in turn; they were asked to ‘abstain from 
meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication.’ 

The first of these decisions was a question of principle. If 
the initiatory rite of the old dispensation were imposed on all 
members of the Christian Church, this would be in effect to 
deny that the Gospel was a new covenant; in other words to 
deny its essential character”. It was thus the vital point on 
which the whole controversy turned. And the liberal decision 


1 See Galatians, p. 126 sq, and the notes on Gal. ii. 1—10. 
2 See Ritschl, p. 127. 
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of the council was not only the charter of Gentile freedom but 
the assertion of the supremacy of the Gospel. 

On the other hand it is not so easy to understand the Restrict- 
bearing of the restrictions imposed on the Gentile converts. clauses. 
Their significance in fact seems to be relative rather than 
absolute. There were certain practices into which, though 
most abhorrent to the feelings of their Jewish brethren, the 
Gentile Christians from early habit and constant association 
would easily be betrayed. These were of different kinds: some 
were grave moral offences, others only violations of time- 
honoured observances, inwrought in the conscience of the 
Israelite. After the large concession of principle made to the 
Gentiles in the matter of circumcision, it was not unreasonable 
that they should be required in turn to abstain from practices 
which gave so much offence to the Jews. Hence the prohibi- 
tions in question. It is strange indeed that offences so hetero- 
geneous should be thrown together and brought under one 
prohibition ; but this is perhaps sufficiently explained by sup- 
posing the decree framed to meet some definite complaint of 
the Jewish brethren. If, in the course of the hot dispute 
which preceded the speeches of the leading Apostles, attention 
had been specially called by the Pharisaic party to these 
detested practices, St James would not unnaturally take up 
the subject and propose to satisfy them by a direct condemna- 
tion of the offences in question’. 

It would betray great ignorance of human nature to suppose Thedeoe, 
that a decision thus authoritatively pronounced must have ea by 
silenced all opposition. If therefore we should find its pro- °°" 
visions constantly disregarded hereafter, it is no argument 
against the genuineness of the decree itself. The bigoted 


1 This seems to me much simpler kindred (Levit. xviii. 18), as it is inter- 
than explaining the clauses as enfore- preted by Ritschl p. 129 sq, who ably 
ing the conditions under which prose- maintains this view. These difficulties 
lytes of the gate were received by the of interpretation are to my mind a 
Jews. In this latter case zopvela will very strong evidence of the genuine- 
perhaps refer to unlawful marriage, ness of the decree. 

e.g. within the prohibited degrees of 
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minority was little likely to make an absolute surrender of 
its most stubborn prejudices to any external influence. Many 
even of those, who at the time were persuaded by the leading 
Apostles into acquiescence, would find their misgivings return, 
when they saw that the effect of the decree was to wrest the 
sceptre from their grasp and place it in the hands of the 
Gentile Church. 

Even the question of circumcision, on which an absolute 
decision had been pronounced, was revived again and again. 
Long after, the Judaizing antagonists of St Paul in Galatia 
attempted to force this rite on his Gentile converts. Perhaps 
however they rather evaded than defied the decree. They may 
for instance have no longer insisted upon it as a condition of 
salvation, but urged it as a title to preference. But however 
this may be, there is nothing startling in the fact itself. 

But while the emancipating clause of the decree, though 
express and definite, was thus parried or resisted, the restrictive 
clauses were with much greater reason interpreted with latitude. 
The miscellaneous character of these prohibitions showed that, 
taken as a whole, they had no binding force independently 
of the circumstances which dictated them. They were a 
temporary expedient framed to meet a temporary emergency. 
Their object was the avoidance of offence in mixed communities 
of Jew and Gentile converts. Beyond this recognised aim and 
the general understanding implied therein the limits of their 
application were not defined. Hence there was room for much 
latitude in individual cases. St James, as the head of the 
mother Church where the difficulties which it was framed to 
meet were most felt, naturally refers to the decree seven years 
after as still regulating the intercourse between Jewish and 
Gentile converts (xxi. 25). At Antioch too and in the neigh- 
bouring Churches of Syria and Cilicia, to which alone the 
Apostolic letter was addressed and on which alone therefore 
the enactments were directly binding (xv. 23), it was doubtless 
long observed. The close communication between these churches 
and Jerusalem would at once justify and secure its strict 
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observance. We read also of its being delivered to the brother- 

hoods of Lycaonia and Pisidia, already founded when the council 

was held, and near enough to Palestine to feel the pressure 

of Jewish feelings (xvi. 4). But as the circle widens, its influ- 

ence becomes feebler. In strictly Gentile churches it seems 
never to have been enforced. St Paul, writing to the Corin- St Paul 
thians, discusses two of the four practices which it prohibits ee 
without any reference to its enactments. Fornication he con- 
demns absolutely as defiling the body which is the temple 

of God (1 Cor. v. 1—13, vi. 18—20). Of eating meats sacri- 

ficed to idols he speaks as a thing indifferent in itself, only to 

be avoided in so far as it implies participation in idol worship 

or is offensive to the consciences of others. His rule therefore 

is this: ‘Do not sit down to a banquet celebrated in an idol’s 
temple. You may say that in itself an idol is nothing, that 
neither the abstaining from meat nor the partaking of meat 
commends us to God. All this I grant is true: but such 
knowledge is dangerous. You are running the risk of falling 

into idolatry yourself, you are certainly by your example 
leading others astray; you are in fact committing an overt 

act of treason to God, you are a partaker of the tables of devils. 

On the other hand do not officiously inquire when you make a 
purchase at the shambles or when you dine in a private house: 

but if in such cases you are plainly told that the meat has been 
offered in sacrifice, then abstain at all hazards. Lay down this 

rule, to give no offence either to Jews or Gentiles or to the 
churches of God’ (1 Cor. viii. 1—13, x. 14-22). This wise 
counsel, if it disregards the letter, preserves the spirit of the 
_decree, which was framed for the avoidance of offence. But 

St Paul’s language shows that the decree itself was not held 
binding, perhaps was unknown at Corinth: otherwise the 
discussion would have been foreclosed. Once again we come g¢ John 
across the same topics in the apocalyptic message to the Hau 
Churches of Pergamos and Thyatira. The same irregularities churches. 
prevailed here as at Corinth: there was the temptation on the 

one hand to impure living, on the other to acts of conformity 
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with heathen worship which compromised their allegiance to 
the one true God. Our Lord in St John’s vision denounces 
them through the symbolism of the Old Testament history. In 
the Church of Pergamos were certain Nicolaitans ‘holding the 
doctrine of Balaam who taught Balac to cast a stumblingblock 
before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to idols 
and to commit fornication’ (ii. 14). At Thyatira the evil had 
struck its roots deeper. The angel of that Church is rebuked 
because he ‘suffers his wife Jezebel who calls herself a prophetess, 
and she teacheth and seduceth God’s servants to commit forni- 
cation and to eat things sacrificed to idols. I see no reason 
for assuming a reference here to the Apostolic decree. The 
two offences singled out are those to which Gentile churches 
would be most liable, and which at the same time are illustrated 
by the Old Testament parallels. If St Paul denounces them 
independently of the decree, St John may have done so like- 
wise’. In the matter of sacrificial meats indeed the condemna- 
tion of the latter is more absolute and uncompromising. But 
this is owing partly to the epigrammatic terseness and symbolic 
reference of the passage, partly, also, we may suppose, to the 
more definite form which the evil itself had assumed*. In both 
cases the practice was justified by a vaunted knowledge which 
held itself superior to any such restrictions*. But at Corinth 


1 Yet the expression ob Bddd\w é¢ (cxdvdadov) before the children of Is- 
buds GXo Bdpos (ii. 24) looks like a rael,’ the whole purport of St Paul’s 
reference to the decree. warning is ‘to give no offence’ (uy 

2 The coincidence of the twoApostles cxavdaNlfew, viii. 18, dapboxoro ylyec- 
extends also to their language. (1) If Oa, x. 32). With all these coinci- 
St John denounces the offence asafol- dences of matter and language, it is 
lowing of Balaam, St Paul uses the a strange phenomenon that any critic 
same Old Testamentillustration,1 Cor. should maintain, as Baur, Zeller, and 
x. 7, 8, ‘Neither be ye idolaters, as were Schwegler have done, that the denun- 
some of them; as it is written, The ciationsin the Apocalypse are directed 
people sat down to eat and drink, and against St Paul himself. . 
rose up to play: neither let us commit 5 Comp. Apoe. ii. 24 goo odk Exovew 
fornication, as some of them com- rip ddaxhv ratrny, oltwes ovx éyvw- 
mitted, and fell in one day threeand cav ra Badéa rod Sarava, ws Xé- 
twenty thousand.’ (2) If St John -yovovv. The false teachers boasted a 
speaks of ‘casting a stumblingblock knowledge of the deep things of God; 
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this temper was still immature and under restraint: while in 
the Asiatic churches it had outgrown shame and broken out 
into the wildest excesses}. 

Thus then the decree was neither permanently nor uni- Object of 
versally binding. But there was also another point which ee 
admitted much latitude of interpretation. What was under- “ned. 
stood to be the design of these enactments? They were articles 
of peace indeed, but of what nature was this peace to be? 

Was it to effect an entire union between the Jewish and Gentile 
churches, a complete identity of interest; or only to secure a 
Were the 
Gentiles to be welcomed as brothers and admitted at once 
to all the privileges of sons of Israel: or was the Church 
hereafter to be composed of two separate nationalities, as it 
were, equal and independent; or lastly, were the heathen 


strict neutrality, a condition of mutual toleration ? 


converts to be recognised indeed, but only as holding a sub- 
ordinate position like proselytes under the old covenant? The 
first interpretation is alone consistent with the spirit of the 
Gospel: but either of the others might honestly be maintained 
without any direct violation of the letter of the decree. The 
Church of Antioch, influenced doubtless by St Paul, took the 


they possessed only a knowledge of the 
deep things of Satan. St John’s mean- 
ing is illustrated by a passage in Hip- 
polytus (Haer. v. 6, p. 94) relating to 
the Ophites, who offer other striking 
resemblances to the heretics of the 
Apostolic age; émexd\eray éavrods yvw- 
oTiuKovs, pdokovTes “dv. TA BA4ON yivw- 
oxevv: see also Iren, ii. 28. 9. St 
Paul’s rebuke is very different in form, 
but the same in effect. He begins 
each time in a strain of noble irony. 
‘We all have knowledge’; ‘I speak as 
to wise men’: he appears to concede, 
to defer, to sympathize, even to en- 
courage: and then he turns round up- 
on the laxity of this vaunted wisdom 
and condemns and crushes it: ‘I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend’; 


L. 


‘I would not that ye should have fel- 
lowship with devils,’ 

1 The subject of eidwAdduTa does not 
disappear with the Apostolic age: it 
turns up again for instance in the 
middle of the second century, in Agrip- 
pa Castor (Huseb. H. H. iv. 7) writing 
against Basilides, and in Justin (Dial. 
35, p. 253 D) who mentions the Basili- 
deans among other Gnostic sects as 
‘participating in lawless and godless 
rites’: comp. Orac. Sib. ii. 96. Both 
these writers condemn the practice, the 
latter with great severity. When the 
persecution began, and the Christians 
were required to deny their faith by 
participating in the sacrifices, it be- 
came a matter of extreme importance 
to avoid any act of conformity, how- 
ever slight. 
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larger and truer view; Jewish and Gentile converts lived freely 
together as members of one brotherhood. A portion at least 
of the Church of Jerusalem, ‘certain who came from James,’ 
adopted a narrower interpretation and still clung to the old 
distinctions, regarding their Gentile brethren as unclean and 
refusing to eat with them. This was not the Truth of the 
Gospel, it was not the Spirit of Christ; but neither was it a 
direct breach of compact. 

2. Scarcely less important than the settlement of the 
disputed points was the other result of these conferences, the 
recognition of St Paul’s office and mission by the Apostles 
of the Circumcision. This recognition is recorded in similar 
language in the narrative of the Acts and in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. In the Apostolic circular inserted in the former 
Paul and Barnabas are commended as ‘men who have hazarded 
their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (xv. 26). In 
the conferences, as related in the latter, the three Apostles, 
James, Peter, and John, seeing that ‘the Gospel of the un- 
circumcision was committed unto him,’ and ‘perceiving the 
grace that was given unto him, gave to him and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, that they should go unto the heathen’ 
(ii. 7—10). 

This ample recognition would doubtless carry weight with a 
large number of Jewish converts: but no sanction of authority 
could overcome in others the deep repugnance felt to one who, 
himself a ‘Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ had systematically opposed 
the law of Moses and triumphed in his opposition. Henceforth 
St Paul’s career was one life-long conflict with Judaizing an- 
tagonists. Setting aside the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
which were written too early to be affected by this struggle, 
all his letters addressed to churches, with but one exception}, 
refer more or less directly to such opposition. It assumed 
different forms in different places: in Galatia it was purely 


1 This exception, the Epistle to the Asiatic churches, in which special re- 
Ephesians, may be explained by its ferences would be out of place. 
character as a circular letter to the 
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Pharisaic; in Phrygia and Asia it was strongly tinged with 
speculative mysticism ; but everywhere and under all circum- 
stances zeal for the law was its ruling passion. The systematic 
hatred of St Paul is an important fact, which we are too apt 
to overlook, but without which the whole history of the Apo- 
stolic ages will be misread and misunderstood. 


3. The Emancipation of the Jewish Churches. 


We have seen hitherto no signs of waning affection for the Zeal for 
law in the Jewish converts to Christianity as a body. On the eae’ 
contrary the danger which threatened it from a quarter so 
unexpected seems to have fanned their zeal to a red heat. 

Even in the churches of St Paul’s own founding his name and 
authority were not powerful enough to check the encroach- 
ments of the Judaizing party. Only here and there, in mixed 
communities, the softening influences of daily intercourse must 
have been felt, and the true spirit of the Gospel insensibly 
diffused, inculcating the truth that ‘in Christ was neither Jew 
nor Greek.’ 

But the mother Church of Jerusalem, being composed Reasons 


é : for its ob- 
entirely of Jewish converts, lacked these valuable lessons of seryance 
in the 
mother 


of Palestine wholly independent of his religious obligations, Church. 


daily experience. Moreover the law had claims on a Hebrew 


To him it was a national institution, as well as a divine cove- 
nant. Under the Gospel he might consider his relations to it 
in this latter character altered, but as embodying the decrees 
and usages of his country it still demanded his allegiance. To 
be a good Christian he was not required to be a bad citizen. 
On these grounds the more enlightened members of the mother 
church would justify their continued adhesion to the law. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that St Paul himself took a 
different view of their obligations. The Apostles of the Cir- 
cumcision meanwhile, if conscious themselves that the law was 
fulfilled in the Gospel they strove nevertheless by strict con- 
formity to conciliate the zealots both within and without the 
5—2 


Fall of Je- 
rusalem, 


A.D. 70. 


The 
Church 
at Pella, 
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Church, were only acting upon St Paul's own maxim, who 
‘became to the Jews a Jew that he might gain the Jews. 
Meanwhile they felt that a catastrophe was impending, that a 
deliverance was at hand. Though they were left in uncertainty 
as to the time and manner of this divine event, the mysterious 
warnings of the Lord had placed the fact itself beyond a doubt. 
They might well therefore leave all perplexing questions to the 
solution of time, devoting themselves meanwhile to the practical 
work which lay at their doors. 

And soon the catastrophe came which solved the difficult 
problem. The storm which had long been gathering burst over 
the devoted city. Jerusalem was razed to the ground, and the 
Temple-worship ceased, never again to be revived. The Chris- 
tians foreseeing the calamity had fled before the tempest; and 
at Pella, a city of the Decapolis, in the midst of a population 
chiefly Gentile the Church of the Circumcision was recon- 
stituted. They were warned to flee, said the story, by an 
oracle’: but no special message from heaven was needed at this 
juncture ; the signs of the times, in themselves full of warning, 
interpreted by the light of the Master’s prophecies plainly 
foretold the approaching doom. Before the crisis came, they 
had been deprived of the counsel and guidance of the leading 
Apostles. Peter had fallen a martyr at Rome; John had 
retired to Asia Minor; James the Lord’s brother was slain not 
long before the great catastrophe; and some thought that the 
horrors of the Flavian war were the just vengeance of an 
He was 
succeeded by his cousin Symeon, the son of Clopas and nephew 
of Joseph. 


offended God for the murder of so holy a man’. 


Under these circumstances the Church was reformed at 
Pella. Its history in the ages following is a hopeless blank?; 


1 Huseb. H. E. ili. 5 kardé twa xpn- 
cuov tots avT60c Soxluows Oe dmoKandd- 


there, tadra d¢ cupBéBnxev “Iovbalous 
kar éxdlknow laxdéBov Tod dixalov K.T.d- 


Wews éxdobévta K.T.D. 

2 Hegesippus in Kuseb. H. EH. ii. 23 
kal evOds Overraciavds modopKel adTous, 
and the pseudo-Josephus also quoted 


3 The Church of Pella however con- 
tributed one author at least to the 
ranks of early Christian literature in 
Aviston, the writer of an apology in 
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and it would be vain to attempt to fill in the picture from 
conjecture. We cannot doubt however that the consequences 
of the fall of Jerusalem, direct or indirect, were very great. In 
two points especially its effects would be powerfully felt, in the 
change of opinion produced within the Church itself and in the 
altered relations between the converted and unconverted Jews. 

(1) The loss of their great leader at this critical moment 
was compensated to the Church of the Circumcision by the 
stern teaching of facts. In the obliteration of the Temple 
services they were brought at length to see that all other 
sacrifices were transitory shadows, faint emblems of the one 
Paschal Lamb, slain once and for ever for the sins of the world. 
In the impossibility of observing the Mosaic ordinances except 
in part, they must have been led to question the efficacy of the 
whole. And besides all this, those who had hitherto maintained 
their allegiance to the law purely as a national institution were 
by the overthrow of the nation set free henceforth from any 
such obligation. We need not suppose that these inferences 
were drawn at once or drawn by all alike; but slowly and 
surely the fall of the city must have produced this effect. 

(2) At the same time it wholly changed their relations 


the form of a dialogue between Jason 
1 Hebrew Christian and Papiscus an 
Alexandrian Jew: see Routh 1. p. 93. 
One of his works however was written 
after the Bar-cochba rebellion, to which 
it alludes (Huseb. H. H. iv. 6); and 
from the purport of the allusion we 
may infer that it was this very dia- 
logue. The expulsion of the Jews by 
Hadrian was a powerful common-place 
in the treatises of the Apologists; see 
e.g. Justin Martyr Apol. i. 47, On 
the other hand it cannot have been 
written long after, for it was quoted 
by Celsus (Orig. c. Cels. iv. 52, p. 544, 
Delarue). The shade of doubt which 
rests on the authorship of this dia- 
logue is very slight. Undue weight 
seems to be attributed to the fact of 
its being quoted anonymously; e.g. in 


Westcott’s Canon, p. 93, Donaldson’s 
Christian Literature etc. 1. p. 58. Tf 
I am right in conjecturing that the 
reference to the banishment of the 
Jews was taken from this dialogue, 
Eusebius himself directly attributes it 
to Ariston. The name of the author 
however is of little consequence, for the 
work was clearly written by a Hebrew 
Christian not later than the middle of 
the second century. Whoever he may 
have been, the writer was no Ebionite, 
for he explained Gen. i. 1, ‘In-filio fecit 
Deus caelum et terram’ (Hieron. Quaest. 
Hebr. in Gen., 11. p. 305, ed. Vall.) ; 
and the fact is important, as this is the 
earliest known expression of Hebrew 
Christian doctrine after the canonical 
writings, except perhaps the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 


Effects 
of the 
change. 


(1) The 
law loses 
its power. 


(2) Jews 
and 
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Christians with their unconverted countrymen. Hitherto they had main- 

Pe tained such close intercourse that in the eyes of the Roman 
the Christians were as one of the many Jewish sects. Hence- 
forth they stood in a position of direct antagonism. The sayings 
ascribed to the Jewish rabbis of this period are charged with 
the bitterest reproaches of the Christians, who are denounced 
as more dangerous than the heathen, and anathemas against 
the hated sect were introduced into their daily prayers’. The 
probable cause of this change is not far to seek. While the 
catastrophe was still impending, the Christians seem to have 
stood forward and denounced the national sins which had 
brought down the chastisement of God on their country. In 
the traditional notices at least this feature may be discerned. 
Nor could they fail to connect together as cause and effect the 
stubborn rejection of Messiah and the coming doom which He 
Himself had foretold. And when at length the blow fell, by 
withdrawing from the city and refusing to share the fate of 
their countrymen they declared by an overt act that henceforth 
they were strangers, that now at length their hopes and inte- 
rests were separate. 

Difficulties These altered relations both to the Mosaic law and to the 

ae Jewish people must have worked as leaven in the minds of the 
Christians of the Circumcision. Questions were asked now, 
which from their nature could not have been asked before. 
Difficulties hitherto unfelt seemed to start up on all sides. The 
relations of the Church to the synagogue, of the Gospel to the 
law, must now be settled in some way or other. Thus diver- 
sities of opinion, which had hitherto been lulled in a broken 
and fitful slumber, suddenly woke up into dangerous activity. 
The Apostles, who at an earlier date had moderated extreme 
tendencies and to whom all would have looked instinctively 
for counsel and instruction, had passed away from the scene. 


1 See especially Graetz Geschichte by this writer, whose account is the 
der Juden tv. p. 112 sq. The antago- more striking as given from a Jewish 
nism between the Jews and Christians _ point of view. 
at this period is strongly insisted upon 
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One personal follower of the Lord however still remained, Symeon 
Symeon the aged bishop, who had succeeded James. At bine 
. length he too was removed. After a long tenure of office he 4.p. 106. 
was martyred at a very advanced age in the ninth year of 
Trajan. His death, according to Hegesippus, was the signal 

for a shameless outbreak of multitudinous heresies which had 
hitherto worked underground, the Church having as yet pre- 
served her virgin purity undefiled? Though this early his- 
torian has interwoven many fabulous details in his account, 

there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the broad state- 

ment, confirmed as it is from another source’, that this epoch 

was the birth-time of many forms of dissent in the Church of 

the Circumcision. 

How far these dissensions and diversities of opinion had 
ripened meanwhile into open schism, to what extent the 
majority still conformed to the Mosaic ordinances (as for 
instance in the practice of circumcision and the observance 
of the sabbath), we have no data to determine. But the work 
begun by the fall of Jerusalem was only at length completed 
by the advent of another crisis. By this second catastrophe 
the Church and the law were finally divorced; and the mal- 
contents who had hitherto remained within the pale of the 
Church became declared separatists. 

A revolution of the Jews broke out in all the principal Rebellion 
centres of the dispersion. The flame thus kindled in the ee 
dependencies spread later to the mother country. In Palestine }3° joa 
a leader started up, professing himself to be the long promised 
Messiah, and in reference to the prophecy of Balaam styling 
himself ‘Bar-cochba, ‘the son of the Star. We have the 
testimony of one who wrote while these scenes of bloodshed 


were still fresh in men’s memories, that the Christians were the 


1 Hegesippus in Euseb. H. H.iv. 22. dpa péype r&v rote xpdvwv wapbévos Ka- 
This writer also mentions grandsons apa kal ddvdpOopos Euewev 1) ExkAyoia, 
of Jude the Lord’s brother as ruling év dd7\qw mov cKdrer pwrevdvTwy elo€re 
over the Churches and surviving till  rére rar, el Kal Twes brApxov, mapapbel- 
the time of Trajan; H. £. iii. 32. pew émixepovvTwy K.T.N.: Comp. ly. 22. 

2 Huseb. H. #. ili. 32 émidéyer ws 3 See below, p. 82, note 3. 


Alia Ca- 
pitolina. 


The 
church 
reconsti- 
tuted. 
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chief sufferers from this rebel chieftain’. Even without such 
testimony this might have been safély inferred. Their very 
existence was a protest against his claims: they must be de- 
nounced and extirpated, if his pretensions were to be made 
good. The cause of Bar-cochba was taken up as the cause of 
the whole Jewish nation, and thus the antagonism between 
Judaism and Christianity was brought to a head. After a 
desperate struggle the rebellion was trampled out and the 
severest vengeance taken on the insurgents. The practice of 
circumcision and the observance of the sabbath—indeed all the 
distinguishing marks of Judaism—were visited with the severest 
On the other hand the Christians, as the avowed 
enemies of the rebel chief, seem to have been favourably 
received. On the ruins of Jerusalem Hadrian had built his 


penalties. 


new city Atlia Capitolina. Though no Jew was admitted within 
sight of its walls, the Christians were allowed to settle there 
freely*. Now for the first time a Gentile bishop was appointed, 
and the Church of Jerusalem ceased to be the Church of the 
Circumcision’. 

The account of Eusebius seems to imply that long before 
this disastrous outbreak of the Jews the main part of the 
Christians had left their retirement in Pella and returned to 
their original home. At all events he traces the succession 
of bishops of Jerusalem in an unbroken line from James the 
Lord’s brother until the foundation of the new city*. If so, we 


must imagine the Church once more scattered by this second 


1 Justin Apol. i. 31, p. 72 n, év rq 
viv yeyernuevp loviaikg roréuw Bapxw- 
xéBas 6 THs lovéatwy dmocrdcews dp- 
xnyétns Xpictiavods povous els Tiswplas 
dewds, el uh dpvolyro Inaody tov Xprorov 
Kal Bacpnmotev, éxéNevev amd-yecOat. 

2 Justin Apol. i. 47, p. 84 B, Dial. 
110, p. 337 p; Ariston of Pella in 
Euseb. H. H. iv. 6; Celsus in Orig. ec. 
Cels. vili. 69. 

3 Sulpicius Severus (H. S. ii, 31) 
speaking of Hadrian’s decree says, 


‘Quod quidem Christianae fidei pro- 
ficiebat, quia tum pene omnes Chris- 
tum Deum sub legis observatione cre- 
debant; nimirum id Domino ordinante 
dispositum, ut legis servitus a libertate 
fidei atque ecclesiae tolleretur.’ 

4 H. H. tii. 32, 35, iv. 5. Eusebius 
seems to narrate all the incidents af- 
fecting the Church of the Circumcision 
during this period, as taking place not 
at Pella but at Jerusalem. 
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catastrophe, and once more reformed when the terror was 
passed. But the Church of Hlia Capitolina was very differently 
constituted from the Church of Pella or the Church of Jeru- 
salem; a large proportion of its members at least were Gentiles’, 

Of the Christians of the Circumcision not a few doubtless 
accepted the conqueror’s terms, content to live henceforth as 
Gentiles, and settled down in the new city of Hadrian. But Judaizing 
there were others who clung to the law of their forefathers nea 
with a stubborn grasp which no force of circumstances could 
loosen: and henceforward we read of two distinct sects of 
Judaizing Christians, observing the law with equal rigour but 


observing it on different grounds’. 


1 Kuseb. H. EH. iv. 6 rijs atrb0c éx- 
kAnolas €& €@vaGv ovyKpornbelons. 

2 As early as the middle of the 
second century Justin Martyr distin- 
guishes two classes of Judaizers; those 
who retaining the Mosaic law them- 
selves did not wish to impose it on 
their Gentile brethren, and those who 
insisted upon conformity in all Chris- 
tians alike as a condition of commu- 
nion and a means of salvation (Dial. c. 
Tryph. § 47; see Schliemann Clement. 
p. 553 sq). In the next chapter Justin 
alludes with disapprobation to some 
Jewish converts who held that our 
Lord was a mere man; and it seems 
not unreasonable to connect this opi- 
nion with the second of the two classes 
before mentioned. We thus obtain a 
tolerably clear view of their distinctive 
tenets. But the first direct and defi- 
nite account of both sects is given 
by the fathers of the fourth century, 
especially Epiphanius and Jerome, 
who distinguish them by the respec- 
tive names of ‘Nazarenes’ and ‘ Kbion- 
ites.’ Ireneus (i. 26. 2), Tertullian 
(de Praescr. 33), and Hippolytus (Haer. 
vii. 34, p. 257), contemplate only the 
second, whom they call Hbionites. 
The Nazarenes in fact, being for the 
most part orthodox in their creed 


and holding communion with Catholic 
Christians, would not generally be in- 
cluded in the category of heretics: and 
moreover, being few in number and 
living in an obscure region, they would 
easily escape notice. Origen (c. Cels. v. 
61) mentions two classes of Christians 
who observe the Mosaic law, the one 
holding with the Catholics that Jesus 
was born of a Virgin, the other that 
He was conceived like other men; and 
both these he calls Ebionites. In an- 
other passage he says that both classes 
of Ebionites (HSiwvator dupdrepoc) re- 
ject St Paul’s Epistles (v. 65). If these 
two classes correspond to the ‘ Naza- 
renes’ and ‘Ebionites’ of Jerome, Ori- 
gen’s information would seem to be 
incorrect. On the other hand it is very 
possible that he entirely overlooks the 
Nazarenes and alludes to some differ- 
ences of opinion among the Hbionites 
properly so called; but in this case it is 
not easy to identify his two classes with 
the Pharisaic and Essene Ebionites of 
whom I shall have to speak later. Huse- 
bius, who also describes two classes of 
Ebionites (H. H. iii. 27), seems to have 
taken his account wholly from Iren#us 
and Origen. If, as appears probable, 
both names ‘Nazarenes’ and ‘Hbion- 
ites’ were originally applied to the 


Naza- 
renes. 


Their 


tenets. 
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1. The NAzZARENES appear at the close of the fourth 
century as a small and insignificant sect dwelling beyond the 
Jordan in Pella and the neighbouring places. Indications of 
their existence however occur in Justin two centuries and a 
half earlier; and both their locality and their name carry us 
back to the primitive ages of Jewish Christianity. Can we 
doubt that they were the remnant of the fugitive Church, which 
refused to return from their exile with the majority to the now 
Geutile city, some because they were too indolent or too satisfied 
to move, others because the abandonment of the law seemed too 
heavy a price to pay for Roman forbearance ? 

The account of their tenets is at all events favourable to 
They held themselves bound to the Mosaic 
ordinances, rejecting however all Pharisaic interpretations and 
Nevertheless they did not consider the Gentile 
Christians under the same obligations or refuse to hold com- 


this inference”. 
additions. 


munion with them; and in the like spirit, in this distinguished 
from all other Judaizing sectarians, they fully recognised the 
work and mission of St Paul*. It is stated moreover that they 
mourned over the unbelief of their fellow-countrymen, praying 


for and looking forward to the time when they too should be 


brought to confess Christ. 


whole body of Jewish Christians indis- 
criminately, the confusion of Origen 
and others is easily explained. In re- 
cent times, since Gieseler published his 
treatise Ueber die Nazaréer und Ebioni- 
ten (Staudlin u. Tzschirner Archiv fiir 
Kirchengesch. iv. p. 279 sq, 1819), the 
distinction has been generally recog- 
nised, A succinct and good account of 
these sects of Judaizers will be found in 
Schliemann Clement. p. 449 sq, where 
the authorities are given; but the dis- 
covery of the work of Hippolytus has 
since thrown fresh light on the Essene 
Ebionites. The portion of Ritschl’s 
work (p. 152 sq) relating to these sects 
should be consulted. 

1 Hpiphan. Haer. xxix. 7; comp. 


Their doctrine of the person of 


Hieron. de Vir. Ill. § 3. 

2 See the account in Schliemann, 
p, 445 sq, with the authorities there 
given and compare Ritschl p. 152 sq. 

3 Hieron. im Is. ix. 1 (av. p.130)5 
‘Nazaraei...hune locum ita explanare 
conantur: Adveniente Christo et prae- 
dicatione illius coruscante prima terra 
Zabulon et terra Nephthali scribarum 
et Pharisaeorum est erroribus liberata 
et gravissimum traditionum Judaica- 
rum jugum excussit de cervicibus suis. 
Postea autem per evangelium apostoli 
Pauli, qui novissimus apostolorum 
omnium fuit, ingravata est, id est, 
multiplicata praedicatio; et in termi- 
nos gentium et viam universi maris 
Christi evangelium splenduit.’ 
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Christ has been variously represented; but this seems at all 
events clear that, if it fell short of the Catholic standard, it rose 
above the level of other Judaic sects. The fierce and indis- 
criminate verdict of Epiphanius indeed pronounces these Naza- 
renes ‘Jews and nothing else’’: but his contemporary Jerome, 
himself no lenient judge of heresy, whose opinion was founded 
on personal intercourse, regards them more favourably. In his 
eyes they seem to be separated from the creeds and usages of 
Catholic Christendom chiefly by their retention of the Mosaic law. 
Thus they were distinguished from other Judaizing sects Their rela- 
by a loftier conception of the person of Christ and by a frank Teed 
recognition of the liberty of the Gentile Churches and the 
commission of the Gentile Apostle. These distinguishing 
features may be traced to the lingering influence of the teaching 
of the Apostles of the Circumcision. To the example of these 
same Apostles also they might have appealed in defending their 
rigid observance of the Mosaic law. But herein, while copying 
the letter, they did not copy the spirit of their model; for they 
took no account of altered circumstances. 
Of this type of belief, if not of this very Nazarene sect, an Testa- 
early document still extant furnishes an example. eee 


The book the Twelve 
called the ‘ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs”’ was certainly pat 


i Haen xxx. 9. 

2 It is printed in Grabe’s Spicil. SS. 
Patr. 1. p. 145 sq (ed. 2, 1700), and in 
Fabricius Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. 1. 
p. 519 sq (ed. 2, 1722), and has re- 
cently been edited with an introduc- 
tory essay by Sinker (Cambridge, 1869). 
_ Ritschl in his first edition had assigned 

this work to a writer of the Pauline 
school. His opinion was controverted 
by Kayser in the Strassburg. Beitr. 2. 
den Theol. Wissensch. 111. p. 107 (1851), 
and with characteristic honesty he 
withdrew it in his second edition, at- 
tributing the work to a Nazarene au- 
thor (p. 172 sq). Meanwhile Ritschl’s 
first view had been adopted in a mo- 
nograph by Vorstman Disquis. de Test. 


xii. Patr. (Roterod. 1857), and defend- 
ed against Kayser. The whole tone 
and colouring of the book however 
seem to show very plainly that the 
writer was a Jewish Christian, and the 
opposite view would probably never 
have been entertained but for the pre- 
conceived theory that a believer of the 
Circumcision could not have written 
so liberally of the Gentile Christians 
and so honourably of St Paul. Some 
writers again who have maintained 
the Judaic authorship (Kayser for in- 
stance, whose treatise I only know at 
second hand) have got over this as- 
sumed difficulty by rejecting certain 
passages as interpolations. On the 
other hand Ewald pronounces it ‘mere 


Hebrew 
sympa- 
thies 
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written after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus and probably 
before the rebellion of Bar-cochba, but may be later’. With 
some alien features, perhaps stamped upon it by the individual 
writer, it exhibits generally the characteristics of this Nazarene 
sect. In this respect at least it offers a remarkable parallel, 
that to a strong Israelite feeling it unites the fullest recognition 
of the Gentile Churches. 
novator of the law*: the imagery and illustrations are all 


Our Lord is represented as the re- 


Hebrew: certain virtues are strongly commended and certain 
vices strongly denounced by a Hebrew standard: many incidents 
in the lives of the patriarchs are derived from some unknown 
legendary Hebrew source*. Nay more; the sympathies of the 
The Messiah is 


represented as a descendant not of Judah only but of Levi also ; 


writer are not only Judaic but Levitical. 


thus he is high priest as well as king*; but his priestly office 


folly to assert that Benj. c. 11 (the 
prophecy about St Paul) was a later 
addition to the work’ (Gesch. d. Volks 
Isr, vit. p. 329), and certainly such 
arbitrary assumptions would render 
criticism hopeless, 

Whether Ritschl is right or not in 
supposing that the author was actually 
a Nazarene, it is difficult and not very 
important to decide. The really im- 
portant feature in the work is the com- 
plexion of the opinions. Ido not think 
however that the mere fact of its having 
been written in Greek proves the au- 
thor to have been a Hellenist (Hwald 
ib. p. 333). 

1 The following dates have been 
assigned to it by recent critics; A.D. 
100-135 (Dorner), 100-120 (Wieseler), 
133-163 (Kayser), 100-153 (Nitzsch, 
Liicke), 117-193 (Gieseler), 100-200 
(Hase), about 150 (Reuss), 90-110 (H- 
wald), These dates except the last are 
taken from Vorstman p. 19 sq, who 
himself places it soon after the fall of 
Jerusalem (a.D. 70). The frequent re- 
ferences to this event fix the earliest 
possible date, while the absence of any 


allusion to the rebellion of Bar-cochba 
seems to show that it was written 
before that time. It is directly named 
by Origen (Hom. in Jos. xy. 6), and 
probably was known to Tertullian (c. 
Mare. v. 1, Scorpiace 13), and (as I be- 
lieve) even earlier to Irenzeus (Fragm. 
17, p. 836 sq Stieren). 

2 Levi 10, dvaxatvorrovobyra Tov vdmov 
‘The law of God, 
the law of the Lord,’ are constant 
phrases with this writer; Levi 13, 19, 
Judas 18, 26, Issach. 5, Zabul. 10, Dan 
6, Gad 3, Aser 2,6, 7, Joseph 11, Benj. 
10: see also Nepht. 8. His language in 
this respect is formed on the model of 
the Epistle of St James, as Ewald re- 
marks (p. 329). Thus the Law of God 
with him ‘is one with the revealed will 
of God, and he never therefore under- 
stands it in the narrow sense of a Jew 
or even of an Ebionite.’ 

3 See Hwald Gesch. 1. p. 490. 

4 Simeon 5, 7, Issach. 5, Dan 5, 
Nepht. 6, 8, Gad 8, Joseph 19, besides 
the passages referred to in the next 
note. 


év duvamer vplorov. 
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is higher than his kingly, as Levi is greater than Judah?: the 
dying patriarchs one after another enjoin obedience to Levi: 

to the Testament of Levi are consigned the most important 
prophecies of all: the character of Levi is justified and partially 
cleansed of the stain which in the Old Testament narrative 
attaches to it. Yet notwithstanding all this, the admission of 

the Gentiles into the privileges of the covenant is a constant united 
theme of thanksgiving with the writer, who mourns over the liberal 
falling away of the Jews but looks forward to their final restitu- P™RciPles- 
tion. And into the mouth of the dying Benjamin he puts 

a prophecy foretelling an illustrious descendant who is to ‘arise 

in after days, beloved of the Lord, listening to His voice, en- 
lightening all the Gentiles with new knowledge’; who is to be 

‘in the synagogues of the Gentiles until the completion of the 

ages, and among their rulers as a musical strain in the mouth 

of all’; who shall ‘be written in the holy books, he and his 
work and his word, and shall be the elect of God for ever®.’ 

2. But besides these Nazarenes, there were other Judaizing Ebionites. 
sects, narrow and uncompromising, to whose principles or pre- 
judices language such as I have just quoted would be most 
abhorrent. 

The EBIONITES were a much larger and more important body Their 
than the Nazarenes. They were not confined to the neighbour- eee? 
hood of Pella or even to Palestine and the surrounding coun- 
tries, but were found in Rome and probably also in all the 
great centres of the dispersion*. Not content with observing 


1 Reuben 6 mpos rov Aevt éyyloare... the work presents several coincidences 
ards yap ethoyhoe Tov "Iopahd kal rov of language with St Paul (see Vorst- 
Tovday, Judas 21 xal viv réxva wou dya- man p. 115 sq), and at least one quo- 
mhoare Tov Aevt...éuol yap wxe Kipios tation, Levi 6 épdace dé 7 dpyh Kuptov 
Tiv Bacirelay Kdxelvy Thy ieparelay cad  ém’ adrovs els réXos, from 1 Thess, ii. 16. 
brérae Thy Baothelav 77H iepwotvy* éuol On the whole however the language in 
Z5wxe 7a éml THs ys Kaxelvy ra év the moral and didactic portions takes 
ovpavots, ib. 25 Acvt mpwros, devrepos its colour from the Hpistle of St James, 
éydh, Nepht. 5 Aevt éxpdryce rdv Hoy and in the prophetic and apocalyptic 
kal lovdas POdoas érlace Ti cehjy ny. from the Revelation of St John. 

2 Levi 6, 7. 4 Epiphan. Haer. xxx. 18. 


3 Benj. 11. Besides this prophecy 
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the Mosaic ordinances themselves, they maintained that the 
law was binding on all Christians alike, and regarded Gentile 
believers as impure because they refused to conform. As a 
necessary consequence they rejected the authority and the 
writings of St Paul, branding him as an apostate and pursuing 
his memory with bitter reproaches. In their theology also 
they were far removed from the Catholic Church, holding our 
Lord to be a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, who was 
justified, as any of themselves might be justified, by his rigorous 
performance of the law. 

If the Nazarenes might have claimed some affinity to the 
Apostles of the Circumcision, the Ebionites were the direct 
spiritual descendants of those false brethren, the Judaizers of 
the Apostolic age, who first disturbed the peace of the Antio- 
chene Church and then dogged St Paul’s footsteps from city to 
city, everywhere thwarting his efforts and undermining his 
authority. If Ebionism was not primitive Christianity, neither 
was it a creation of the second century. As an organization, 
a distinct sect, it first made itself known, we may suppose, in 
the reign of Trajan: but as a sentiment, it had been harboured 
within the Church from the very earliest days. Moderated by 
the personal influence of the Apostles, soothed by the general 
practice of their church, not yet forced into declaring themselves 
by the turn of events, though scarcely tolerant of others these 
Judaizers were tolerated for a time themselves. The beginning 
of the second century was a winnowing season in the Church of 
the Circumcision. 

The form of Ebionism’, which is most prominent in early 


1 For the opinions of these Ebion- 
ites see the references in Schliemann 
p. 481 sq, and add Hippol. Haer. vii. 
3 ei yap Kal Erepds Tis memounKer TH ev 
vouw tmpooreraymeva, nv av éxetvos 6 
Xpiorés* Sivacbar dé Kal éavrods duolws 
mommoayTas Xpiorovs yevécbar’ Kal yap 
kai avrov opolws avOpwrov elyat macw 
éyourw. 

2 The following opinions were shared 


by all Ebionites alike: (1) The recog- 
nition of Jesus as Messiah; (2) The 
denial of His divinity; (3) The uni- 
versal obligation of the law; (4) The 
rejection and hatred of St Paul. Their 
differences consisted in (1) Their view 
of what constituted the law, and (2) 
Their conception of the Person of 
Christ; e.g. whether He was born of 
a Virgin or in the course of nature; 


i ie 
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writers and which I have hitherto had in view, is purely 
Pharisaic; but we meet also with another type, agreeing with 
the former up to a certain point but introducing at the same 
time a new element, half ascetic, half mystical. 

This foreign element was probably due to Essene influences, derived 
The doctrines of the Christian school bear so close a resemblance Se 
to the characteristic features of the Jewish sect as to place their 
parentage almost beyond a doubt?: and moreover the head- 
quarters of these heretics—the countries bordering on the Dead 
Sea—coincide roughly with the head-quarters of their proto- 
type. This view however does not exclude the working of 
other influences more directly Gnostic or Oriental: and as this 
type of Ebionism seems to have passed through different phases 
at different times, and indeed to have comprehended several 
species at the same time, such modifications ought probably to 
be attributed to forces external to Judaism. Having regard 
then to its probable origin as well as to its typical character, we 
can hardly do wrong in adopting the name Lssene or Gnostic 
Ebionism to distinguish it from the common type, Pharisaic 
Lbionism or Ebionism proper. 

If Pharisaic Ebionism was a disease inherent in the Church 
of the Circumcision from the first, Essene Ebionism seems to Its later 
have been a later infection caught by external contact. In the °"8™ 
Palestinian Church at all events we see no symptoms of it 
during the Apostolic age. It is a probable conjecture, that 
after the destruction of Jerusalem the fugitive Christians, 
living in their retirement in the neighbourhood of the Essene 
settlements, received large accessions to their numbers from 
this sect, which thus inoculated the Church with its peculiar 
views’. It is at least worthy of notice, that in a religious work 


what supernatural endowments He 
had and at what time they were be- 
stowed on Him, whether at His birth 
or at His baptism, ete. 

The Ebionites of earlier writers, as 
Treneus and Hippolytus, belong to the 
Pharisaic type; while those of Epipha- 


nius are strongly Essene. 

1 See especially the careful investi- 
gation of Ritschl p. 204 sq. 

2 Ritschl (p. 223), who adopts this 
view, suggests that this sect, which had 
stood aloof from the temple-worship 
and abhorred sacrifices, would be led to 
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emanating from this school of Ebionites the ‘true Gospel’ is 
reported to have been first propagated ‘after the destruction 
of the holy place’ 

This younger form of Judaic Christianity seems soon to 
have eclipsed the elder. In the account of Ebionism given by 
Epiphanius the Pharisaic characteristics are almost entirely 
absorbed in the Essene. This prominence is probably due in 
some measure to their greater literary capacity, a remarkable 
feature doubtless derived from the speculative tendencies and 
studious habits of the Jewish sect’ to which they traced their 
parentage. Besides the Clementine writings which we possess 
whole, and the book of Elchasai of which a few fragmentary 
notices are preserved, a vast number of works which, though 
no longer extant, have yet moulded the traditions of the early 
Church, emanated from these Christian Essenes. Hence doubt- 
less are derived the ascetic portraits of James the Lord’s 
brother in Hegesippus and of Matthew the Apostle in Clement 
of Alexandria *, to which the account of St Peter in the extant 
Clementines presents a close parallel *. 

And with greater literary activity they seem also to have 
united greater missionary zeal. To this spirit of proselytism 
we owe much important information relating to the tenets of 
the sect. 

One of their missionaries early in the third century brought 
to Rome a sacred book bearing the name of Elchasai or Elxai, 
whence also the sect were called Elchasaites. This book fell 
into the hands of Hippolytus the writer on heresies*®, from 


welcome Christ as the true prophet, 
when they saw the fulfilment of His 
predictions against the temple. In 
Clem. Hom. iii. 15 great stress is laid 
on the fulfilment of these prophecies: 
comp. also Clem. Recogn. i. 37 (especi- 
ally in the Syriac). 

1 Clem. Hom. ii. 17 pera xabalpecw 
Tov aylov Tomov edayyéduov anbes kpioa 
StareupOjvat eis éravbpOwow Trav éco- 
wawv aipécewv: comp. Clem. Recogn. 


i. 37, 64, iti. 61 (in the Syriac, as be- 
low, p. 86, note 5). See also Epiphan. 
JEG TSSR, Oh 

2 Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 6. 

3 Paedag. ii. 1 (p. 174 Potter), where 
St Matthew is said to have lived on 
seeds, berries, and herbs, abstaining 
from animal food. See Ritschl p. 224. 

4 Clem. Hom. xii. 6, comp. viii, 15, 
xy. 7. 

5 Haer. 13. 


ix, See a valuable 
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whom our knowledge of it is chiefly derived. It professed to 
have been obtained from the Seres, a Parthian tribe, and to 
contain a revelation which had been first made in the third 
year of Trajan (A.D. 100). These Seres hold the same place in 
the fictions of Essene Ebionism, as the Hyperboreans in 
Greek legend: they are a mythical race, perfectly pure and 
therefore perfectly happy, long-lived and free from pain, 
scrupulous in the performance of all ceremonial rites and 
thus exempt from the penalties attaching to their neglect’. 
Elchasai, an Aramaic word signifying the ‘hidden power?) 
seems to be the name of the divine messenger who communi- 
cated the revelation, and probably the title of the book itself: 
Hippolytus understands it of the person who received the 
revelation, the founder of the sect. ‘Elchasai, adds this father, 
‘delivered it to a certain person called Sobiai.’ Here again he 
was led astray by his ignorance of Aramaic: Sobiai is not the 
name of an individual but signifies ‘the sworn members®,’ to 
whom alone the revelation was to be communicated and who, 


paper on the Elchasaites by Ritschl in 
Niedner’s Zeitschrift Iv. p. 573 sq 
(1853), the substance of which is given 
also in the second edition of his Alt- 
katholische Kirche. Hilgenfeld has 
edited the fragments of the book of 
Elxai in his Novum Testamentum extra 
Canonem Receptum, fase. 111. p. 153 sq 
(1866). The use made of it by Epi- 
phanius is investigated by Lipsius, 
Quellenkritik des Epiphan. p. 143 sq. 
1 Glem. Recogn. viii. 48, ix. 19. 
Even in classical writers the Seres or 
Chinese are invested with something 
of an ideal character: e.g. Plin. vi. 24, 
Strabo xv. p. 701, Mela iii. 7. But in 
the passage which most strikingly il- 
lustrates this fact (Geogr. Graec. Min. 
um. p. 514, ed. Miiller), the name dis- 
appears when the text is correctly read 
(‘se regentes,’ and not ‘Serae gentes’). 


29D 59n. Epiphanius correctly ex- 
L. 


plains it Stvayis Kexaduupévn, Haer. 
xix. 2. See Ritschl 1. c. p. 581, and 
Altkath. Kirche p. 245. Other ex- 
planations of the word, given in Hil- 
genfeld 1. c. p. 156, in M. Nicolas Zvan- 
giles Apocryphes p. 108 (1866), and by 
Geiger Zeitsch. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch. xvi. p. 824 (1864), do not 
recommend themselves. The name is 
differently written in Greek, HAyaca., 
Edxecar and HiEa. The first, which 
is most correct, is found in Hippolytus, 
who had seen the book. 

° From Yaw. Accordingly Hippo- 
lytus (ix. 17) relates that the Elcha- 
saite missionary Alcibiades made a 
mystery of his teaching, forbidding it 
to be divulged except to the faithful; 
see Ritschl 1. c. p. 589. Hwald however 
(Gesch. vit. p. 159) derives Sobiai from 


io) i.e. Bamricral. See also 


Chwolson die Ssabier etc. 1. p. 111. 
6 
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perhaps, like their Essene prototypes’, took an oath to divulge 
it only to the brotherhood. I need not follow this strange but 
instructive notice farther. Whether this was the sacred book 
of the whole sect or of a part only, whether the name Elcha- 
saism is coextensive with Essene Ebionism or not, it is 
unimportant for my purpose to enquire. The pretended era 
of this revelation is of more consequence. Whether the book 
itself was really as early as the reign of Trajan or whether the 
date was part of the dramatic fiction, it is impossible to decide’. 
Even in the latter case, it will still show that according to their 
own tradition this epoch marked some striking development in 
the opinions or history of the sect; and the date given corre- 
sponds, it will be remembered, very nearly with the epoch 
mentioned by Hegesippus as the birthtime of a numerous 
brood of heresies *. 

Without attempting to discriminate the different forms of 
doctrine which this Essene Ebionism comprised in itself—to 
point out for instance the distinctive features of the book of 
Elchasai, of the Homilies, and of the Recognitions respectively 
—it will be sufficient to observe the broad line of demarcation 
which separates the Essene from the Pharisaic type*. Laying 
almost equal stress with the others on the observance of the 
law as an essential part of Christianity, the Essene Ebionites 
undertook to settle by arbitrary criticism what the law was’. 


1 Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 7. 

? Hilgenfeld (p. xxi) maintains the 
early date very positively” against 
Ritschl. Lipsius (1. ¢.) will not pro- 
nounce an opinion. 

3 See above, p. 71 sq. In the pas- 
sage there quoted Hegesippus speaks of 
these heresies ‘as living underground, 
burrowing (fwAevdyTwy)’ until the reign 
of Trajan. This agrees with the state- 
ment in the Homilies (ii. 17) already 
referred to (p. 80, note 1) that the 
true Gospel (i.e. Essene Ebionism) was 
first ‘secretly propagated’ after the 
destruction of the temple. The opi- 


nions which had thus been progressing 
stealthily now showed a bold front; 
but whether the actual organization 
of the sect or sects took place now or 
at a still later date (after the rebellion 
of Bar-cochba), it is impossible to 
say. 

4 The chief authorities for the Es- 
sene Ebionites are Epiphanius (Haer. 
xix, xxx); Hippolytus (Haer. ix. 13— 
17) and Origen (Euseb. H. E. vi. 38), 
whose accounts refer especially to the 
book of Elchasai; and the Clementine 
writings. 

5 See Colossians p. 372. 
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By this capricious process they eliminated from the Old 
Testament all elements distasteful to them—the doctrine of 
sacrifices especially, which was abhorrent to Essene principles 
—cutting down the law to their own standard and rejecting the 
prophets wholly. As a compensation, they introduced certain 
ritual observances of their own, on which they laid great stress; 
more especially lustral washings and abstinence from wine and 
from animal food. In their Christology also they differed 
widely from the Pharisaic Ebionites, maintaining that the 
Word or Wisdom of God had been incarnate more than once, 
and that thus there had been more Christs than one, of whom 
Adam was the first and Jesus the last. Christianity in fact 
was regarded by them merely as the restoration of the primeval 
religion: in other words, of pure Mosaism before it had been 
corrupted by foreign accretions. Thus equally with the Phari- 
saic Ebionites they denied the Gospel the character of a new 
covenant; and, as a natural consequence, equally with them 
they rejected the authority and reviled the name of St Paul’. 
If the Pharisaic Ebionites are the direct lineal descendants and allied 


: to th 
of the ‘false brethren’ who seduced St Paul’s Galatian converts Colossian 


from their allegiance, the Essene Ebionites bear a striking Rereue 
family likeness to those other Judaizers against whom he raises 
his voice as endangering the safety of the Church at Colossae *. 

Of the hostility of these Christian Essenes to St Paul, as of 
their other typical features, a striking example is extant in the 
fictitious writings attributed to the Roman bishop Clement. 
These are preserved in two forms: the Homilies, extant in the Clemen- 
Greek, apparently an uniform work, which perhaps may be Biot: 
assigned to the middle or latter half of the second century ; 
and the Recognitions, 2 composite production probably later 
than the Homilies, founded, it would appear, partly on them or 
some earlier work which was the common basis of both and 


partly on other documents, and known to us through the Latin 


1 See Epiphan. Haer. xxx. 16, 25, the Clementine writings quoted in the 
Orig. ap. Euseb. 1. c. rdy aaborodov ré- _— text. 
Aeov abere?; besides the passages in 2 See Colossians p. 73 sq. 
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translation of Rufinus, who avowedly altered his original with 
great freedom’. 

In the Homilies Simon Magus is the impersonation of 
manifold heresy, and as such is refuted and condemned by 
St Peter. Among other false teachers, who are covertly 
denounced in his person, we cannot fail to recognise the linea- 
ments of St Paul? Thus St Peter charges his hearers, ‘Shun 
any apostle, or teacher, or prophet, who does not first compare 
his preaching with James called the brother of my Lord and 
entrusted with the care of the Church of the Hebrews in 
Jerusalem, and has not come to you with witnesses*; lest the 
wickedness, which contended with the Lord forty days and 
prevailed not, should afterwards fall upon the earth as lightning 


1 The only complete editions of the 
Homilies are those of Dressel, Clemen- 
tis Romani quae feruntur Homiliae 
Viginti (1853), and of Lagarde, Cle- 
mentina (1865); the end of the 19th 
and the whole of the 20th homily 
having been published for the first 
time by Dressel. The Recognitions, 
which have been printed several times, 
may be read most conveniently in 
Gersdort’s edition (Lips. 1838). A 
Syriac Version lately published by 
Lagarde (Clementis Romani Recogniti- 
ones Syriace, Lips. et Lond. 1861) is 
made up partly of the Recognitions (1, 
ii, iii, iv), and partly of the Homilies 
(x, Xi, Xli, xiii, xiv, the xth book being 
imperfect). The older of the two ex- 
tant mss of this version was actually 
written a.p. 411, the year after the 
death of Rufinus; but the errors of 
transcription, which it exhibits, show 
that it was taken from an earlier ms. 
We are thus carried back to a very re- 
mote date. The first part, containing 
the early books of the Recognitions, is 
extremely valuable, for it enables us to 
measure the liberties which Rufinus 
took with his original, An important 
instance of his arbitrary treatment will 


be given below, p. 86, note 5. Two 
abridgments of the Homilies are ex- 
tant. These have been edited by Dres- 
sel, Clementinorwm Hpitomae duae (Lips. 
1859), one of them for the first time. 
Of those monographs which I have read 
on the relations between the different 
Clementine writings, the treatise of 
Uhlhorn, Die Homilien und Recogni- 
tionen etc. (Gottingen, 1854), seems 
to me on the whole the most satis- 
factory. It is dangerous to express an 
opinion where able critics are so di- 
vided; and the remarks in the text are 
not hazarded without some hesitation. 
Baur, Schliemann, Schwegler, and 
Uhlhorn, give the priority to the 
Homilies, Hilgenfeld and Ritschl to 
the Recognitions, Lehmann partly to 
the one and partly to the other, while 
Reuss and others decline to pronounce 
a decided opinion. 

2 See on this subject Schliemann 
Clement. pp. 96 sq, 5384 sq: comp. 
Stanley’s Corinthians, p. 366 sq, 

> kal werd papripwy mpooedndvOdra. 
It is needless to insert «w with Schlie- 
mann and Schwegler: the negative is 
carried on from the former clause py} 
mporepov avT.Bdddovra. 
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from heaven and send forth a preacher against you, just as he 
suborned Simon against us, preaching in the name of our Lord 
and sowing error under the pretence of truth; wherefore He 
that sent us said, Many shall come to me in sheep’s clothing, but 
within they are ravening wolves (xi. 35).’ The allusions here to 
St Paul’s rejection of ‘commendatory letters’ (2 Cor. iii. 1) and 
to the scene on the way to Damascus (Acts ix. 8) are clear. In 
another passage St Peter, after explaining that Christ must be 
preceded by Antichrist, the true prophet by the false, and 
applying this law to the preaching of Simon and himself, adds: 
“If he had been known (ec? éyevécxero) he would not have been 
believed, but now being not known (dyvoovpevos) he is wrongly 
believed...being death, he has been desired as if he were a 
saviour...and being a deceiver he is heard as if he spake the 
truth (i. 17, 18)” The writer seems to be playing with St 
Paul’s own words, ‘as deceivers and yet true, as unknown and 
yet well known, as dying and behold we live (2 Cor. vi. 8, 9).’ 
In a third passage there is a very distinct allusion to the 
Apostle’s account of the conflict at Antioch in the Galatian 
Epistle: ‘If then, says St Peter to Simon, ‘our Jesus was 
made known to thee also and conversed with thee being seen 
in a vision, He was angry with thee as an adversary, and 
therefore He spake with thee by visions and dreams, or even 
by outward revelations. Can any one be made wise unto 
doctrine by visions? If thou sayest he can, then why did the 
Teacher abide and converse with us a whole year when we were 
awake ? And how shall we ever believe thee in this, that He 
was seen of thee? Nay, how could He have been seen of thee, 
when thy thoughts are contrary to His teaching? If having 
been seen and instructed of Him for a single hour thou wast 
made an Apostle, then preach His words, expound His teaching, 
love His Apostles, do not fight against me His companion. 
For thou hast withstood and opposed me (évaytios avOéotnxKds 
ov), the firm rock, the foundation of the Church. If thou 
hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldest not have calumniated 
and reviled my preaching, that I might not be believed when I 
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told what I had heard myself in person from the Lord, as though 
forsooth I were condemned (xatayvwobértos) and thou wert 
highly regarded’. Nay, if thou callest me condemned («ate- 
yvocpévov), thou accusest God who revealed Christ to me and 
assailest Him that called me blessed in my revelation® (xvi. 
19). In this same bitter spirit the writer would rob him of all 
his missionary triumphs and transfer them to his supposed 
rival: the Apostleship of the Gentiles, according to the Homi- 
lies, belongs not to St Paul but to St Peter: Barnabas 1s no 
more the companion nor Clement the disciple of St Paul but of 
St Peter’. 

Again, in the letter of Peter to James prefixed to the 


Homilies, emanating from the same school though perhaps not - 


part of the work itself, and if so, furnishing another example of 
this bitterness of feeling, St Peter is made to denounce those 
Gentile converts who repudiate his lawful preaching, welcoming 
a certain lawless and foolish doctrine of the enemy (Tod éy@pod 
avOpa@rrov dvopnov twa Kal pdrvapodn didackanriav), complaining 
also that ‘certain persons attempted by crafty interpretations 
to wrest his words to the abolishing of the law, pretending that 
this was his opinion, but that he did not Gated preach it, with 
more to the same effect (§ 2). 

In the Recognitions, probably a later patch-work‘, the 
harsher features of the Essene-Hbionite doctrine, as it appears 
in the Homilies, are softened down, and these bitter though 
indirect attacks on St Paul omitted; whether by the original 
redactor or by his translator Rufinus, it is not easy to say’. 


1 The existing text has kat éuod 
evdoxtmodvros, for which some have pro- 
posed to read kal ui) evdSoximodvros, It 
is better perhaps to substitute cod or 
ovdauod for éuov, though neither is a 
neat emendation. Some change how- 
ever is absolutely needed. 

2 rod éml droxahiWe paxaploavros je. 
The allusion is to Matt. xvi. 17, wakd- 
ptos ef K.T.A. 


3 See also other references to St 


Paul noted elsewhere, Galatians, p. 61. 

4+ Not much earlier than the middle 
of the third century; for a portion of 
the treatise de Fato, written probably 
by a disciple of Bardesanes, is worked 
up in the later books; unless indeed this 
is itself borrowed from the Recognitions. 

5 In one instance at least the change 
is due to Rufinus himself. His trans- 
lation of Clem. Recogn. iii. 61 contains 
a distinct recognition of St Paul’s 
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Thus in the portions corresponding to and probably taken from 
the Homilies no traces of this hostility remain. But in one 
passage adapted from another work, probably the ‘ Ascents of 
James’, it can still be discerned, the allusion having either 
escaped notice or been spared because it was too covert to give 
offence. It is there related that a certain enemy (homo quidam 
inimicus) raised a tumult against the Apostles and with his 
own hands assaulted James and threw him down from the steps 
of the temple, ceasing then to maltreat him, only because he 
believed him to be dead; and that after this the Apostles 
received secret information from Gamaliel, that this enemy 
(inimicus ille homo) had been sent by Caiaphas on a mission to 
Damascus to persecute and slay the disciples, and more especi- 
ally to take Peter, who was supposed to have fled thither 
(i. 70, 71). The original work, from which this portion of the 
Recognitions seems to have been borrowed, was much more and in the 
violent and unscrupulous in its attacks on St Paul; for in the cen’ of 
‘Ascents of James’ Epiphanius read the story, that he was of 
Gentile parentage, but coming to Jerusalem and wishing to 
marry the high-priest’s daughter he became a proselyte and 
was circumcised: then, being disappointed of his hope, he 
turned round and furiously attacked the Mosaic ordinances 


(Haer. xxx. 16). 


ings, disappears. 

1 Uhlhorn, p. 366. Epiphanius men- 
tions this book, dvaBabpot IaxéPov, as 
being in circulation among the Ebion- 


Apostleship, ‘Nonum (par) omnium 
gentium et illius qui mittetur seminare 
verbum inter gentes.’ (On these cvgv- 


yiac of the false and the true see above, 
p. 85.) But the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Syriac version (p. 115, 1. 20, 
Lagarde) is wholly different, and trans- 
lated back into Greek will run thus: 7 
5é évvdrn (cufvyla) Tod orépparos T&y 
Gigaviwy Kal rod ebayyeNlov Tod Teutro- 
pévov els émtarpopiy, ray éxpifwOp 7d 
dyvov Kal els Tiy épjpwow adtod AOjcover 
7d Bdédvypa: see Dan. ix. 27, and com- 
pare Clem. Hom. ii. 17 (quoted above, 
p. 80, note 1). Thus the commenda- 
tion of St Paul, which is wholly alien 
to the spirit of these Clementine writ- 


ites (xxx, 16). It was so called doubt- 
less as describing the ascents of James 
up the temple-stairs, whence he ha- 
rangued the people. The name and the 
description of its contents in Epi- 
phanius alike favour the view that it 
was the original of this portion of the 
Recognitions. But if so, the redactor 
of the Recognitions must have taken 
the same liberties with it as he has 
done with the Homilies. 

2 This passage is substantially the 
same in the Syriac. 
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In the earlier part of the third century these Gnostic _ 
Ebionites seem to have made some futile efforts to propagate — 
their views. An emissary of the sect, one Alcibiades of Apamea 
in Syria, appeared in Rome with the pretended revelation of 
Elchasai, and (thinking himself the better juggler of the two, 
says Hippolytus) half succeeded in cajoling the pope Callistus, 
but was exposed and defeated by the zealous bishop of Portus 
who tells the story (Haer. ix. 13—17). Not many years after 
another emissary, if it was not this same Alcibiades, appears to 
have visited Czesarea, where he was confronted and denounced 
by Origen’. 

This display of activity might lead to an exaggerated 
estimate of the influence of these Judaizing sects. It is not 
probable that they left any wide or lasting impression west of 
Syria. In Palestine itself they would appear to have been 
confined to certain localities lying for the most part about the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. After the reconstitution of the 
mother Church at Alia Capitolina the Christianity of Palestine 
seems to have been for the most part neither Ebionite nor 
Nazarene. It is a significant fact, implying more than appears 
at first sight, that in the Paschal controversy which raged in 
the middle and later half of the second century the bishops of 
Cesarea and Jerusalem, of Tyre and Ptolemais, ranged them- 
selves, not with the Churches of Asia Minor which regulated 
their Easter festival by the Jewish passover without regard to 
the day of the week, but with those of Rome and Alexandria 
and Gaul which observed another rule; thus avoiding even the 
semblance of Judaism*. But we have more direct testimony to 
the main features of Palestinian doctrine about the middle of 
the second century in the known opinions of two writers who 
lived at the time—Justin as representative of the Samaritan, 
and Hegesippus of the Hebrew Christianity of their day. The 


1 Kuseb. H. H. vi. 38. This extract 247. See Redepenning Origenes 11. 
is taken from Origen’s Homily on the _p. 72. 
82nd Psalm, which appears to have 2 Kuseb. H. H. vy. 23, 24. See below, 
been delivered.in Cesarea about a.p. pp. 101, note 2. 
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former of these declares himself distinctly against the two 
characteristic tenets of Ebionism. Against their humanitarian Justin. 
views he expressly argues, maintaining the divinity of Christ’. 
On the universal obligation of the law he declares, not only 
that those who maintain this opinion are wrong, but that he 
himself will hold no communion with them, for he doubts 
whether they can be saved*. If, as an apologist for the Gospel 
against Gentile and Jew, he is precluded by the nature of his 
writings from quoting St Paul*, whose name would be received 
by the one with indifference and by the other with hatred, he 
still shows by his manner of citing and applying the Old 
Testament that he is not unfamiliar with this Apostle’s 
writings’, The testimony of Hegesippus is still more im- Hegesip- 
portant, for his extant fragments prove him to have been a?” 
thorough Hebrew in all his thoughts and feelings. This writer 
made a journey to Rome, calling on the way at Corinth among 
other places; he expresses himself entirely satisfied with the 
teaching of the Churches which he thus visited; ‘ Under each 
successive bishop,’ he says, ‘and in each city it is so as the law 


and the prophets and the Lord preach®.’ Was the doctrine of 


1 Dial. ec, 48, 127. 

2 Dial. ec. 47, 48. 

3 See Westcott’s argument (Canon 
p. 117 sq) drawn from the usage of 
other apologists, Tertullian for in- 
stance, who does not quote even the 
Gospels in his Apology. 

4 See Galatians, p. 60, and the notes 
on Gal. iii. 28, iv. 27. 

5 In Huseb. H. H. iv» 22. The ex- 
tract ends, -yevduevos 5é év ‘Pawn diado- 
xhv érounocduny wéxpis Avexyrov ov did- 
kovos nv HEXevGepos* Kal mapa “Avixjrou 
diadéxerar Dwrip, we’ ov’ HdedOepos* &v 
éxdotn 6¢ Siadoxy Kal év éxdoryn mode 
otrws exer ws 6 vouos KnpiTTe. Kal ot 
mpopyrae kal 6 Képios. If the text be 
correct, dadox iy érornoduny must mean 
‘I drew up a list or an account of the 
successive bishops’ (see Pearson in 
Routh 1. p. 268 sq); and in this case 


Hegesippus would seem to be referring 
to some earlier work or earlier portion 
of this work, which he now supple- 
ments, Possibly however the conjec- 
tural reading diarpeBhy éeronoduny, ‘1 
continued to reside,’ may be correct: 
but the translation of Rufinus, ‘per- 
mansi inibi (i.e. Romae) donec Aniceto 
Soter et Soteri successit Eleutherus,’ 
is of little or no weight on this side; 
for he constantly uses his fluency in 
Latin to gloze over his imperfect 
knowledge of Greek, and the evasion 
of a real difficulty is with him the rule 
rather than the exception. If we re- 
tain dvadox74v, the words of Hegesippus 
would still seem to imply that he left 
Rome during the episcopate of Anice- 
tus. Eusebius indeed (H. FE. iv. 11) 
infers, apparently from this passage, 
that he remained there till Eleutherus 


not an 
Ebionite. 
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the whole Christian world at this time (A.D. 150) Ebionite, or 
was the doctrine of Hegesippus Catholic? There is no other 
alternative. We happen to possess information which leaves 
no doubt as to the true answer. Eusebius speaks of Hegesippus 
as ‘having recorded the wnerring tradition of the apostolic 
preaching’ (H. ZH. iv. 8); and classes him with Dionysius of 
Corinth, Melito, Irenzeus, and others, as one of those in whose 
writings ‘the orthodoxy of sound faith derived from the apostolic 
tradition had been handed down’ In this Eusebius could not 
have been mistaken, for he himself states that Hegesippus 
‘left the fullest record of his own opinions in five books of 
memoirs’ which were in his hands (H. H. iv. 22). It is surely 
a bold effort of recent criticism in the face of these plain facts 
to set down Hegesippus as an Ebionite and to infer thence that 
True, this 
writer gives a traditional account of St James which represents 


a great part of Christendom was Ebionite also. 


him as a severe and rigorous ascetic’; but between this stern 
view of life and Ebionite doctrine the interval may be wide 
enough ; and on this showing how many fathers of the Church, 
Jerome and Basil for instance in the fourth century, Bernard 
and Dominic and Francis of Assisi in later ages, must plead 
guilty of Ebionism. True, he used the Hebrew Gospel; but 
what authority he attributed to it, or whether it was otherwise 
than orthodox, does not appear. True also, he appeals in a 
passage already quoted to the authority of ‘the law and the 


became bishop; and Jerome (de Vir. 
Ill. 22), as usual, repeats Eusebius. 
This inference, though intelligible, 
seems hardly correct; but it shows 
almost conclusively that Eusebius did 
not read dvarpiBjv. The early Syriac 
translator of Eusebius (see above, p. 
33, note 2) certainly read diadoxiv. 
The dates of the accession of the suc- 
cessive bishops as determined by Lip- 
sius are, Pius 141 (at the latest), 
Anicetus 154—156, Soter 166 or 167, 
Eleutherus 174 or 175, Victor 189, 


Zephyrinus 198 or 199, Callistus 217, 
Urbanus 222; Chron. der Rim. Bisch. 
p. 263. But there is considerable 
variation in the authorities, the ac- 
cession of Anicetus being placed by 
some as early as a.p. 150; see the 
lists in Clinton’s Fasti Romani . p. 
534 sq. 

1 H. E. iv. 21 dv kal els quas ris 
dmooToNKhs mapaddcews % Tis by.0ds 
TloTews éyypados KarhrGev 6pOodoela. 

2 Huseb. H. E. ii. 23. See the ac- 
count of St James below. 
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prophets and the Lord’’; 


but this is a natural equivalent for 


‘the Old and New Testament, and corresponding expressions 


would not appear out of place even in our own age. True 
lastly, he condemns the use made of the text, ‘Eye hath not 


seen nor ear heard’ etc.’, as contradicting our Lord’s words, 


1 See the passage quoted above, p. 
89, note 5. For the inferences of the 
Tiibingen school see Schwegler Nacha- 
post. Zeitalter 1. p. 355, Baur Christen- 
thum etc. p. 78. A parallel instance 
will serve the purpose better than much 
argument. In a poem by the late 
Prof. Selwyn (Winfrid, afterwards call- 
ed Boniface, Camb. 1864) the hero is 
spoken of as ‘ Printing heaven’s mes- 
sage deeper in his soul, By reading 
holy writ, Prophet and Law, And four- 
fold Gospel.’ Here, as in Hegesippus, 
the law is mentioned and ‘the Apo- 
stle’ is not. Yet who would say that 
this passage savours of Hbionism? 
Comp. Ireneus Haer. ii. 30. 6 ‘ Relin- 
quentes eloquia Domini et Moysen et 
reliquos prophetas,’ and again in Spicil. 
Solesm. 1. p. 3, and the Clementine 
Epistles to Virgins i. 12 ‘ Sicut ex lege 
ac prophetis et a Domino nostro Jesu 
Christo didicimus’ (Westcott Canon p. 
187, 6th ed.). So too Apost. Const. il. 
39 wera Ti dvdyvwow Tod vopou Kal TGv 
mpopntav kal Tod evaryyedov, Hippol. 
Haer. viii. 19 wreidy te Oe adrdv...pe- 
padnnévac 7 é€k véuouv Kal mpopyrGv Kal 
evaryyerluv. 

2 The fragment to which I refer is 
preserved in an extract from Stepha- 
nus Gobarus given in Photius Bibl. 
232. After quoting the words ra 7ro- 
pacpéva Tots dtkaios dyaba ore dpOadpos 
eldev otfre obs jkovoev ode éml Kap- 
Slav dvOpdrov dvéBn, Stephanus pyro- 
ceeds, “Hyijourmos pévror, apxatds re 
dvip kal dmooroKos, €v TO TéuTTY TOY 
Urouynudrwv, odk of6’ 6 te Kal mabay, 
padrny wey elpjoba Tatra héyer Kal KaTa- 
pevderOar Tos Tatra papévous Tay TE 
Ociwy ypapav Kal rot Kuplov Néyovros 


Makdpror of d6b0adpol buav «.7.r. It is 
not surprising that this writer, who 
lived when Gnosticism had passed out 
of memory, should be puzzled to 
‘know what had come to Hegesip- 
pus’: but modern critics ought not to 
have gone astray. Hegesippus can 
hardly be objecting to the passage 
itself, which is probably a quotation 
from Is. lxiv. 4. His objection there- 
fore must be to some application of 
it. But whose application? Evyen 
had there been no direct evidence, it 
might have been gathered from the 
argument which follows that he re- 
ferred to the esoteric teaching of the 
Gnostics; but the lately discovered 
treatise of Hippolytus establishes the 
fact that it was a favourite text of 
these heretics, being introduced into 
the form of initiation: see v. 24, 26, 
27 (of Justin the Gnostic), vi. 24 (of 
Valentinus). This is the opinion of 
Lechler p. 463, Ritschl p. 267, West- 
cott Canon pp. 208, 284, Bunsen Hip- 
polytus I. p. 132 (2nd ed.), and Hilgen- 
feld Apost. Véiter p. 102, but otherwise 
Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 1876, p. 203 sq. 
Yet Baur (Christenthum p. 77, Paulus 
p. 221), and Schwegler (1. p.352), forcing 
an unnatural meaning on the words, 
contend that Hegesippus is directly 
denying St Paul’s claim to a revelation 
and asserting that this privilege belongs 
only to those who have seen and 
heard Christ in the flesh. It is worth 
noticing that the same quotation, ‘eye 
hath not seen etc.,’ is found in the 
Epistle of Clement (c. 34) [where see 
note]; and this epistle was referred to 
by Hegesippus, as the notice of Huse- 
bius seems to imply (H. JL. iv. 22), 


Ebionism 
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‘Blessed are your eyes for ye see, etc.’; but he is here protesting 
against its perverted application by the Gnostics, who em- 
ployed it of the initiated few, and whom elsewhere he severely 
denounces; and it is a mere accident that the words are 
quoted also by St Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9). Many of the facts 
mentioned point him out as a Hebrew, but not one brands him 
as an Ebionite. The decisive evidence on the other side is 
fatal to this inference. If Hegesippus may be taken as a 
type of the Hebrew Church in his day, then the doctrine of 
that Church was Catholic. 

And if the Palestinian Churches of the second century held 
Catholic doctrine, we shall see little or no reason to fix the 
charge of Ebionism on other communities farther removed from 
the focus of Judaic influences. Here and there indeed Judaism 
seems to have made a desperate struggle, but only to sustain a 
signal defeat. At Antioch this conflict began earlier and 
probably continued longer than elsewhere; yet the names of 
her bishops Ignatius, Theophilus, and Serapion vouch for the 
doctrine and practice of the Antiochene Church in the second 
century. In Asia Minor the influence first of St Paul and then 
of St John must have been fatal to the ascendancy of Ebionism. 
A disproportionate share indeed of the faint light which 
glimmers over the Church of the second century is concen- 
trated on this region: and the notices, though occasional and 
fragmentary, are sufficient to establish this general fact. The 
same is true with regard to Greece: similar influences were at 
work and with similar results. The Churches of Gaul took 
their colour from Asia Minor, which furnished their greatest 
teachers: Irenzeus bears witness to the Catholicity of their 
faith. In Alexandria, when at length the curtain rises, 
Christianity is seen enthroned between Greek philosophy and 
Gnostic speculation, while Judaism is far in the background. 
The infancy of the African Church is wrapt in hopeless dark- 
ness: but when she too emerges from her obscurity, she comes 


with approval. This very mention of evidence that Hegesippus recognised 
Clement’s epistle isin itselfasecondary the authority of St Paul. 
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forward in no uncertain attitude, with no deep scars as of a 
recent conflict, offering neither a mutilated canon nor a dwarfed 
theology. The African Bible, as it appears in the old Latin 
version, contains all the books which were received without 
dispute for two centuries after. The African theology, as 
represented by Tertullian, in no way falls short of the standard 
of Catholic doctrine maintained in other parts of Christendom. 

But the Church of the metropolis demands special attention. The 
At Rome, if anywhere, we should expect to see very distinct eee - 
traces of these successive phenomena, which are supposed to 
have extended throughout or almost throughout the Christian 
Church—first, the supremacy of Ebionism—then the conflict of 
the Judaic with the Pauline Gospel—lastly, towards the close 
of the second century, the triumph of a modified Paulinism and 
the consequent birth of Catholic Christianity’. Yet, even if 
this were the history of Catholicity at Rome, it would still 
be an unfounded assumption to extend the phenomenon to 
other parts of Christendom. Rome had not yet learnt to 
dictate to the Church at large. At this early period she 
appears for the most part unstable and pliant, the easy prey of 
designing or enthusiastic adventurers in theology, not the 
originator of a policy and a creed of her own. The prerogative 
of Christian doctrine and practice rests hitherto with the 
Churches of Antioch and Asia Minor. 

But the evidence lends no countenance to the idea that the 
tendencies of the Roman Church during this period were 
towards Ebionism. Her early history indeed is wrapt in Heretics 
obscurity. If the veil were raised, the spectacle would probably ee SE 
not be very edifying, but there is no reason to imagine that 
Judaism was her characteristic taint. As late heathen Rome 


1 The episcopate of Victor (about for his approval of this Church extends 
A.D. 190—200) is fixed by the Tiibin- to the episcopate of Hleutherus, the 
gen critics (see Schwegler 1. p. 206 sq) immediate predecessor of Victor; see 
as the epoch of the antijudaic revolu- above, p. 89, note 5. They suppose 
tion in the Roman Church. This date however that the current had been 
follows necessarily from their assump- setting in this direction some time 


tion that Hegesippus was an Hbionite; _ before. 
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had been the sink of all Pagan superstitions, so early Christian 
Rome was the meeting-point of all heretical creeds and philo- 
sophies. If the presence of Simon Magus in the metropolis be . 
not a historical fact, it is still a carrying out of the typical 
character with which he is invested in early tradition, as the 
father of heresy. Most of the great heresiarchs—among others 
Valentinus, Marcion, Praxeas, Theodotus, Sabellius—taught in 
Rome. Ebionism alone would not be idle, where all other 
heresies were active. But the great battle with this form of 
error seems to have been fought out at an early date, in the 
lifetime of the Apostles themselves and in the age immediately 
following. 

The last notice of the Roman Church in the Apostolic 
writings seems to point to two separate communities, a Juda- 
izing Church and a Pauline Church. The arrival of the 
Gentile Apostle in the metropolis, it would appear, was the 
signal for the separation of the Judaizers, who had hitherto 
associated with their Gentile brethren coldly and distrustfully. 
The presence of St Paul must have vastly strengthened the 
numbers and influence of the more liberal and Catholic party ; 
while the Judaizers provoked by rivalry redoubled their efforts, 
that in making converts to the Gospel they might also gain 
proselytes to the law’. Thus ‘in every way Christ was 
preached.’ 

If St Peter ever visited Rome, it must have been at a later 
date than these notices. Of this visit, far from improbable in 
itself, there is fair if not conclusive evidence; and once 
admitted, we may reasonably assume that important conse- 
quences flowed from it. Where all is obscurity, conjecture on 
one side is fairly answered by conjecture on the other. We 
may venture therefore to suggest this, as a not unlikely result 
of the presence of both Apostles in Rome. As they had done 
before in the world at large, so they would agree to do now in 


1 The inferences in the text are the circumcision) are my fellow-work- 
drawn from Phil. i. 15—18, compared ers ete.’ 
with Col. iv. 11 ‘These only (ie, of 
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the metropolis: they would exchange the right hand of fellow- 
ship, devoting themselves the one more especially to the Jewish, 
the other to the Gentile converts. Christian Rome was large A twofold 
enough to admit two communities or two sections in one C2" 
community, until the time was ripe for their more complete 
amalgamation. Thus either as separate bodies with separate 
governments, or as a confederation of distinct interests repre- 
sented each by their own officers in a common presbytery, we 
may suppose that the Jewish and Gentile brotherhoods at Rome 
were organized by the combined action of the two Apostles. 
This fact possibly underlies the tradition that St Peter and 
St Paul were joint founders of the Roman Church: and it 
may explain the discrepancies in the lists of the early bishops, 
which perhaps point to a double succession. At all events, the 
presence of the two Apostles must have tended to tone down 
antipathies and to draw parties closer together. The Judaizers 
seeing that the Apostle of the Circumcision, whose name they 
had venerated at a distance but whose principles they had 
hitherto imperfectly understood, was associating on terms of 
equality with the ‘hated one, the subverter of the law, would 
be led to follow his example slowly and suspiciously: and 
advances on the one side would be met eagerly by advances 
on the other. Hence at the close of the first century we see no united 
more traces of a twofold Church. The work of the Apostles, cneean 
now withdrawn from the scene, has passed into the hands of no 
unworthy disciple. The liberal and catholic spirit of Clement 
eminently fitted him for the task of conciliation; and he appears 
as the first bishop or presiding elder of the one Roman Church. 
This amalgamation however could not be effected without some 
opposition; the extreme Judaizers must necessarily have been 
embittered and alienated: and, if a little later we discern traces 
of Ebionite sectarianism in Rome, this is not only no surprise, 
but the most natural consequence of a severe but short-lived 
struggle. 

The Epistle to the Corinthians written by Clement in the Clement’s 
name of the Roman Church cannot well be placed after the pe 
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close of the first century and may possibly date some years 
earlier. It is not unreasonable to regard this as a typical 
document, reflecting the comprehensive principles and large 
sympathies which had been impressed upon the united 
Church of Rome, in great measure perhaps by the influence 
of the distinguished writer. There is no early Christian 
writing which combines more fully than this the distinctive 
features of all the Apostolic Epistles, now asserting the su- 
premacy of faith with St Paul, now urging the necessity of 
works with St James, at one time echoing the language of 
St Peter, at another repeating the very words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Not without some show of truth, the au- 
thority of Clement was claimed in after generations for writings 
of very different tendencies. Belonging to no party, he 
seemed to belong to all. 

Not many years after this Epistle was written, Ignatius 
now on his way to martyrdom addresses a letter to the Roman 
brethren. It contains no indications of any division in the 
Church of the metropolis or of the prevalence of Ebionite views 
among his readers. On the contrary, he lavishes epithets of 
praise on them in the opening salutation; and throughout the 
letter there is not the faintest shadow of blame. His only fear 
is that they may be too kind to him and deprive him of the 
honour of martyrdom by their intercessions. To the Ephesians, 
and even to Polycarp, he offers words of advice and warning ; 
but to the Romans he utters only the language of joyful 
satisfaction’, 


But in a Church thus formed we might expect to meet with 


1 See Westcott History of the Canon 
p. 24 sq. 

2 This is the case, even though we 
should accept only the parts preserved 
in the Syriac as genuine; but the 
Greek (Vossian) Epistles are still more 
explicit. They distinctly acquit the 
Romans of any participation in heresy; 
speaking of them as ‘united in flesh 


and spirit with every commandment 
of Christ, filled with the grace of God 
inseparably, and strained clear of 
every foreign colour (dmodwipévors 
dd mavTds addorplov xpwuaros).? At 
the same time the writer appears in 
other passages as a stubborn opponent 
of Judaism, Magn. 8, 10, Philad. 6. 
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other and narrower types of doctrine than the Epistle of Clement 
exhibits. Traditional principles and habits of thought would 
still linger on, modified indeed but not wholly transformed by 
the predominance of a Catholicity which comprehended all 
elements in due proportion. One such type is represented by 
an extant work which emanated from the Roman Church during 
the first half of the second century’. 

In its general tone the Shepherd of Hermas confessedly Shepherd 
differs from the Epistle of Clement; but on the other hand the oe Tbion. 
writer was certainly no Ebionite, as he has been sometimes i 
represented. If he dwells almost exclusively on works, he yet 
states that the ‘elect of God will be saved through faith?’: if. a.v. 145. 
he rarely quotes the New Testament, his references to the Old 
Testament are still fainter and scantier: if he speaks seldom 
of our Lord and never mentions Him by name, he yet asserts 
that the Son of God was present with His Father in counsel 
at the founding of creation®, and holds that the world is ‘sus- 
tained by Him*’ Such expressions no Ebionite could have 
used. Of all the New Testament writings the Shepherd most 
resembles in tone the Epistle of St James, whose language it 
sometimes reflects: but the teaching of St James appears here 
in an exaggerated and perverted form. The author lays great 
stress on works, and so far he copies his model: but his inter- 
pretation of works is often formal and ritualistic, and in one 
passage he even states the doctrine of supererogation®. Whether 
the tone of this writing is to be ascribed to the traditional 


1 On the date of the Shepherd see 
Galatians, p. 99, note 3. 

2 Vis. iii. 8: comp. Mand. viii. 

3 Sim. ix. 12. The whole passage 
is striking: IIpdrov, nul, ravrwv, Kv- 
ple, ToOTS por SyjAwoov: 4 wéTpa Kal 7 
mvrn tls éorw; ‘H wérpa, pyaly, airy 
IIés, 
nei, Kbpre, h wérpa marad éorw, dE 
mvAn Kawh; “Axove, pyol, kal ovvie, 
6 ev vids To Oeod maons Tijs 


kal 7 mUdy 6 vidos ToD Oeod éart. 


dovvere. 
xrloews adtod mpoyevécrepss eoTw, Wore 
cipBovrov airov yevérOar TH marpl Tijs 


L. 


kTlcews avTov * Oud Tovro Kal madatds éc- 
tw. “H démtrn dia rl kaw, pnt, KUpce ; 
"Ort, pnoly, én éeoydrwv tev jhuepdv THs 
ouvrerelas gavepds éyévero, bia Toro 
kaw eyévero 7 mUAn, Wa of péddovTes 
cwbferbat bv adrijs els Thy Bacidelay elo- 
é<\Mwat Tod Oeod. 

4 Sim. ix. 14 7d dvopa rod viod Tot 
Ocod méya éorl Kal axwpynrov Kal Tov 
kbcpov ddov Bacrd¢e. On the whole 
subject see Dorner Lehre etc. 1. p. 186 
sq, Westcott Canon p. 202 sq. 

5 Sim. v. 3: comp. Mand. iv. 4. 
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feelings of Judaism yet lingering in the Church, or to the 
influence of a Judaic section still tolerated, or to the constitu- 
tion of the author’s own mind, it is impossible to say. The 
view of Christian ethics here presented deviates considerably, 
it is true, from St Paul’s teaching; but the deviation is the 
same in kind and not greater in degree than marks a vast 
number of medieval writings, and may in fact be said to cha- 
racterize more or less distinctly the whole medizval Church. 
Thus it affords no ground for the charge of Ebionism. Hermas 
speaks of law indeed, as St James speaks of it; yet by law 
he means not the Mosaic ordinances but the rule introduced 
by Christ. On the other hand his very silence is eloquent. 
There is not a word in favour of Judaic observances properly so 
called, not a word of denunciation direct or indirect against 
either the doctrine or the person of St Paul or his disciples. 
In this respect the Shepherd presents a marked contrast to the 
truly Ebionite work, which must be taken next in order. 

The Clementine writings have been assigned with great 
confidence by most recent critics of ability to a Roman author- 
ship’. Of the truth of this view I am very far from convinced. 
The great argument—indeed almost the only argument—in its 
favour is the fact that the plot of the romance turns upon the 
wanderings of this illustrious bishop of Rome, who is at once 
the narrator and the hero of the story. But the fame of 
Clement reached far beyond the limits of his own jurisdiction. 
To him, we are specially told by a contemporary writer, was 
assigned the task of corresponding with foreign churches?. His 
rank and position, his acknowledged wisdom and piety, would 
point him out as the best typical representative of the Gentile 
converts: and an Ebionite writer, designing by a religious 
fiction to impress his views on Gentile Christendom, would 


1 So for instance Baur, Schliemann, Clementina.’ Uhlhorn is almost alone 
Ritschl, Hilgenfeld: and this view is among recent critics in raising his voice 
adopted by Dean Milman Latin Chris- against this general verdict: p, 370 sq. 
tianity 1. p. 31, who speaks of it as ‘the * Hermas Vis. ii, 4 réuper ofy Kn7}- 
unanimous opinion of those who in pas els ras dw rodes* éxelvy yap émt- 
later days have criticallyexamined the rérpamrat. 
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naturally single out Clement for his hero, and by his example 
enforce the duty of obedience to the Church of the Circum- 
cision, as the prerogative Church and the true standard of 
orthodoxy. At all events it is to be noticed that, beyond the 
use made of Clement’s name, these writings do not betray any 
familiarity with or make any reference to the Roman Church 
in particular’. On the contrary, the scenes are all laid in the 
East ; and the supreme arbiter, the ultimate referee in all that 
relates to Christian doctrine and practice, is not Peter, the 
Clementine Apostle of the Gentiles, the reputed founder of the 
Roman Church, but James the Lord’s brother, the bishop of 
bishops, the ruler of the mother Church of the Circumcision. 

If the Roman origin of these works is more than doubtful, 
The dates 
assigned to the Homilies by the ablest critics range over the 
whole of the second century, and some place them even later. 


the time of writing also is open to much question. 


If the Roman authorship be abandoned, many reasons for a 


very early date will fall to the ground also. Whenever they Their im- 
portance 
exagger- 


important of early Christian writings; but they have no right ated. 


were written, the Homilies are among the most interesting and 


to the place assigned them in the system of a modern critical 
school, as the missing link between the Judaism of the Christian 
era and the Catholicism of the close of the second century, as 
representing in fact the phase of Christianity taught at Rome 
and generally throughout the Church during the early ages. 
The very complexion of the writer’s opinions is such, that they 
can hardly have been maintained by any large and important 
' community, at least in the West. Had they presented a purer Po 


-form of Judaism, founded on the Old Testament Scriptures, a gent the 
doctrine 


1 The Epistle of Clement to James, 
prefixed to the work, is an exception ; 
_ for it gives an elaborate account of the 
writer’s appointment by St Peter as 
his successor. The purpose of this let- 
ter, which is to glorify the see of Rome, 
shows that it was no part of and proba- 
bly is later than the Homilies them- 
selves, 


If the Homilies had really been writ- 
ten by a Roman Christian, the slight 
and incidental mention of St Peter’s so- 
journ in Rome (i. 16, comp. Recogn.i.74) 
would have thrown considerable doubt 
on the fact. But if they emanated from 
the East, from Syria for instance, no 
explanation of this silence is needed. 
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more plausible case might have been made out. But the theology 
of the Clementines does not lie in a direct line between the Old 
Testament and Catholic Christianity: it deviates equally from 
the one and the other. In its rejection of half the Mosaic law 
and much more than half of the Old Testament, and in its 
doctrine of successive avatars of the Christ, it must have been 
as repugnant to the religious sentiments of a Jew trained in the 
school of Hillel, as it could possibly be to a disciple of St Paul 
in the first century or to a Catholic Christian in the third. 
Moreover the tone of the writer is not at all the tone of one 
who addresses a sympathetic audience. His attacks on St Paul 
are covert and indirect; he makes St Peter complain that he 
has been misrepresented and libelled. Altogether there is an 
air of deprecation and apology in the Homilies. If they were 
really written by a Roman Christian, they cannot represent the 
main body of the Church, but must have emanated from one of 
the many heresies with which the metropolis swarmed in the 
second century, when all promulgators of new doctrine gathered 
there, as the largest and therefore the most favourable market 
for their spiritual wares. 

There is another reason also for thinking that this Gnostic 
Ebionism cannot have obtained any wide or lasting influence in 
the Church of Rome. During the episcopate of Callistus (a.D. 
219—223) a heretical teacher appears in the metropolis, pro- 
mulgating Elchasaite doctrines substantially, though not identi- 
cally, the same with the creed of the Clementines, and at first 
seems likely to attain some measure of success, but is denounced 
and foiled by Hippolytus. It is clear that this learned writer 
on heresies regarded the Elchasaite doctrine as a novelty, 
against which therefore it was the more necessary to warn the 
faithful Christian. If the Ebionism of the Clementines had 
ever prevailed at Rome, it had passed into oblivion when 
Hippolytus wrote. 

The few notices of the Roman Church in the second century 
point to other than Ebionite leanings. In their ecclesiastical 
ordinances the Romans seem anxious to separate themselves as 
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widely as possible from Jewish practices. Thus they extended 
the Friday’s fast over the Saturday, showing thereby a marked 
_ disregard of the sabbatical festival’. Thus again they observed 
Easter on a different day from the Jewish passover; and so 
zealous were they in favour of their own traditional usage in 
this respect, that in the Paschal controversy their bishop Victor Evidence 


resorted to the extreme measure of renouncing communion with pegs 
those churches which differed from it?. This controversy affords Woversyy: 


a valuable testimony to the Catholicity of Christianity at Rome 
in another way. It is clear that the churches ranged on diffe- 
rent sides on this question of ritual are nevertheless substan- 
tially agreed on all important points of doctrine and practice. 
This fact appears when Anicetus of Rome permits Polycarp of 
Smyrna, who had visited the metropolis in order to settle some 
disputed points and had failed in arranging the Paschal question, 
to celebrate the eucharist in his stead. It is distinctly stated 
by Irenzeus when he remonstrates with Victor for disturbing 
In its 
creed the Roman Church was one with the Gallic and Asiatic 
Churches; and that this creed was not Ebionite, the names of 
Polycarp and Irenzeus are guarantees. 


the peace of the Church by insisting on non-essentials*. 


Nor is it only in the 
Paschal controversy that the Catholicity of the Romans may be 
inferred from their intercourse with other Christian communities. 


1 Tertull. de Jejun. 14; see Neander 
Ch. Hist. 1. p. 410 (Bohn). 

2 On the Paschal controversy see 
Euseb. H. E.v. 283—25. Polycrates on 
behalf of the Asiatic Churches claimed 
the sanction of St John; and there 
seems no reason to doubt the validity 
of this claim. On the other hand a 
different rule had been observed in the 
Roman Church at least as far back as 
the episcopate of Xystus (about 120— 
129) and perhaps earlier. It seems 
probable then that the Easter festival 
had been established independently by 
the Romans and those who followed 
the Roman practice, Thus in the first 
instance the difference of usage was no 


index of Judaic or antijudaic leanings: 
but when once attention was called to 
its existence, and it became a matter of 
controversy, the observance of the 
Christian anniversary on the same day 
with the Jewish festival would afford a 
handle for the charge of Judaism ; and 
where it was a matter of policy or of 
principle to stand clear of any sym- 
pathy with Jewish customs (as for in- 
stance in Palestine after the collision 
of the Jews with the Romans), the 
Roman usage would be adopted in 
preference to the Asiatic. 

3 In Euseb. H. EH. v. 24 77 dtadwvia 
Ths vynorelas Ti oubvovay Ths mlorews 
cuvicrnow, and the whole extract. 
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The remains of ecclesiastical literature, though sparse and frag- 
mentary, are yet sufficient to reveal a wide network of inter- 
communication between the churches of the second century ; 
The visit 
of Hegesippus to the metropolis has been mentioned already. 
Not very long after we find Dionysius bishop of Corinth, whose 


and herein Rome naturally holds a central position. 


‘orthodoxy’ is praised by Eusebius, among other letters addressed 
to foreign churches, writing also to the Romans in terms of 
cordial sympathy and respect. On the Catholicity of the 
African Church I have already remarked: and the African 
Church was a daughter of the Roman, from whom therefore it 
may be assumed she derived her doctrine’. 

The gleams of light which break in upon the internal history 
of the Roman Church at the close of the second and beginning 
of the third century exhibit her assailed by rival heresies, com- 
promised by the weakness and worldliness of her rulers, altogether 
distracted and unsteady, but in no way Ebionite. One bishop, 
whose name is not given, first dallies with the fanatical spiritual- 
ism of Montanus; then suddenly turning round, surrenders 
himself to the patripassian speculations of Praxeas*®. Later 
than this two successive bishops, Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
are stated, by no friendly critic indeed but yet a contemporary 
writer, the one from stupidity and avarice, the other from 
craft and ambition, to have listened favourably to the heresies 
of Noetus and Sabellius*. It was at this point in her history 
that the Church of Rome was surprised by the novel doctrines 
of the Elchasaite teacher, whom I have already mentioned 
more than once. ‘But no one would maintain that at this 


1 In Euseb. H. H. iv. 23. 

2 Tertull. de Praescr. 36. Cyprian 
Epist. 48 (ed. Fell) writing to Cornelius 
speaks of Rome as ‘Hcclesiae catholicae 
radicem et matricem,’ in reference to 
the African Churches. 

3 Tertull. adv. Prax.1. Tertullian, 
now a Montanist, writes of Praxeas 
who had persuaded this nameless bishop 


of Rome to revoke his concessions to 
Montanism, ‘Ita duo negotia diaboli 
Praxeas Romae procuravit, prophetiam 
expulit et haeresim intulit, paracletum 
fugavit et patrem crucifixit.’ For spe- 
culations as to the name of this bishop 
see Wordsworth’s Hippolytus pp. 131, 
132. 
4 Hippol. Haer. ix. 7 sq. 
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late date Ebionism predominated either at Rome or in Christen- 

dom generally. 

j Ebionites indeed there were at this time and very much 
later. Even at the close of the fourth century, they seem to 
have mustered in considerable numbers in the east of Palestine, 
and were scattered through the great cities of the empire. But Ebionism 
their existence was not prolonged much later. About the me 
middle of the fifth century they had almost disappeared’. They 
would gradually be absorbed either into the Catholic Church or 
into the Jewish synagogue: into the latter probably, for their 
attachment to the law seems all along to have been stronger 
than their attachment to Christ. 

Thus then a comprehensive survey of the Church in the 
second century seems to reveal a substantial unity of doctrine 
and a general recognition of Jewish and Gentile Apostles alike 
throughout the greater part of Christendom. At the same time 
it could hardly happen, that the influence of both should be 
equally felt or the authority of both estimated alike in all 
branches of the Church. St Paul and the Twelve had by 
mutual consent occupied distinct spheres of labour; and this 
distribution of provinces must necessarily have produced some 
effect on the subsequent history of the Church? The com- 
munities founded by St Paul would collect and preserve the 
letters of their founder with special care; while the brotherhoods 
evangelized by the Apostles of the Circumcision would attribute 
a superior, if not an exclusive, value to the writings of these 
‘pillars’ of the Church. It would therefore be no great surprise 
if we should find that in individual writers of the second century 

-and in different parts of the early Church, the Epistles of St 
Paul on. the one hand, the Apocalypse of St John or the letter 
of St James on the other, were seldom or never appealed to 
as authorities?, The equable circulation of all the apostolic 


writings was necessarily the work of time. 


1 Theodoret, Haer. Fab. ii. 11, men- 2 Gal. ii. 9; see Westcott’s History 
tions the Ebionites and the Elchasaites of the Canon p. 78 sq. 
among those of whom ovdé Bpaxd dié- 3 Many false inferences however, 


pewe Aelipavor. affecting the history of the Canonical 
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aes foregoing account of the conflict of the Church with 
Judaism has been necessarily imperfect, and in some points 
conjectural; but it will prepare the way for a more correct 
estimate of the relations between St Paul and the leading 
Apostles of the Circumcision. We shall be in a position to 
view these relations no longer as an isolated chapter in history, 
but in connexion with events before and after: and we shall be 
furnished also with means of estimating the value of later 
traditional accounts of these first preachers of the Gospel. 

Sr Paut himself is so clearly reflected in his own writings, 
that a distorted image of his life and doctrine would seem to be 
due only to defective vision. Yet our first impressions require 
to be corrected or rather supplemented by an after considera- 
tion. Seemg him chiefly as the champion of Gentile liberty, 
the constant antagonist of Jew and Judaizer, we are apt to 
forget that his character has another side also. By birth and 
education he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews: and the traditions 
and feelings of his race held him in honourable captivity to the 
very last. 

Of this fact the narrative of the Acts affords many striking 
examples. It exhibits him associating with the Apostles of the 
Circumcision on terms of mutual respect and love, celebrating 
the festivals and observing the rites of his countrymen, every- 
where giving the precedence to the Jew over the Gentile. 

But the character of the witness has been called in question. 
This narrative, it is said, is neither contemporary nor trust- 
worthy. It was written long after the events recorded, with 


writings, have been drawn from the canonical authority, and though they 
silence of Eusebius, which has been allude incidentally to St Paul’s labours 
entirely misapprehended: see Con- (pp. 35, 61, 62), there is yet no refer- 
temporary Review, January, 1875, p. ence to the epistles of this Apostle, 
169 sq, Colossians p. 52 sq. where the omission cannot have been 

The phenomenon exhibited in the accidental (p. 32), and the most im- 
Ancient Syriac Documents (edited by portant churches founded by him, 
Cureton, 1864) is remarkable. Though as Ephesus, Thessalonica, Corinth, 
they refer more than once to the Acts _ete., are stated to have received ‘the 
of the Apostles (pp. 15, 27, 35) as the Apostles’ Hand of Priesthood from 
work of St Luke and as possessing John the Evangelist’ (p. 34). 
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the definite purpose of uniting the two parties in the Church. 
Thus the incidents are forged or wrested to subserve the 
purpose of the writer. It was part of his plan to represent 
St Peter and St Paul as living on friendly terms, in order to 
reconcile the Petrine and Pauline factions. 

The Acts of the Apostles in the multiplicity and variety of 
its details probably affords greater means of testing its general 
character for truth than any other ancient narrative in existence ; 
and in my opinion it satisfies the tests fully. But this is not the 
place for such an investigation. Neither shall I start from the 
assumption that it has any historical value. Taking common 
ground with those whose views I am considering, I shall draw 
my proofs from St Paul’s Epistles alone in the first instance, 
nor from all of these, but from such only as are allowed even by 
the extreme critics of the Tubingen school to be genuine, the but esta- 
Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. It so beeen by 
happens that they are the most important for my purpose. If besa? 
they contain the severest denunciations of the Judaizers, if they 
display the most uncompromising antagonism to Judaism, they 
also exhibit more strongly than any others St Paul’s sympathies 
with his fellow-countrymen. 

These then are the facts for which we have St Paul’s direct 
personal testimony in the epistles allowed by all to be genuine. | 
(1) The position of the Jews. He assigns to them the prerogative (1) Posi- 
over the Gentiles; a prior right to the privileges of the Gospel, Tones oa 
involving a prior reward if they are accepted and, according to 
an universal rule in things spiritual, a prior retribution if they 
are spurned (Rom. i. 16, 11. 9, 10), 
declares that the advantage is on the side of the Jew, and that 
this advantage is ‘much every way’ (Rom. ii. 1, 2). (2) His eigen. 

for them. 

master.’ He accepts as genuine 1 Thes- 
salonians, Philippians, and Philemon: 


thus substituting, as he expresses 
it, the sacred number Seven for the 


In the same spirit he 


1 These four epistles alone were 
accepted ag genuine by Baur and 
Schwegler. Hilgenfeld, who may now 
be regarded as the chief of the Tii- 


bingen school, has in this, as in many 
other points, deserted the extreme po- 
sition of Baur whom he calls the ‘great 


heathen Tetractys of his master: see 
Zeitsch. fiir wissensch. Theol. v. p. 226 
(1862). 
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affection for his countrymen. His earnestness and depth of 
feeling are nowhere more striking than when he is speaking of 
the Jews: ‘Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved: for I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge’ (Rom. 
x. 1, 2). Thus in spite of their present stubborn apostasy he 
will not allow that they have been cast away (xi. 1), but looks 
forward to the time when ‘all Israel shall be saved’ (xi. 26). 
So strong indeed is his language in one passage, that commen- 
tators regarding the letter rather than the spirit of the Apostle’s 
prayer, have striven to explain it away by feeble apologies and 
unnatural interpretations: ‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, 
my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that 
I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart: for I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ (avdQewa eivat 
avtos éy® amo tod Xpuorod) for my brethren, my kinsmen 
ae according to the flesh’ (Rom. ix. 1—3). (3) His practical care — 
care for for his countrymen. The collection of alms for the poor brethren 
them. ~~ of Judea occupies much of his attention and suggests messages 
to various churches (Rom. xv. 25, 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 1—6; 2 Cor. 
vill, ix; Gal. u. 10). It is clear not only that he,is very 
solicitous himself on behalf of the Christians of the Circumcision, 
but that he is anxious also to inspire his Gentile converts with 
(4) His the sameinterest. (4) His conformity to Jewish habits and usages. 
conform- . 2 
ity to their St Paul lays down this rule, to ‘become all things to all men 
msages: that he may by all means save some’ (1 Cor. ix. 22). This is 
the key to all seeming inconsistencies in different representations 
of his conduct. In his epistles we see him chiefly as a Gentile 
among Gentiles; but this powerful moral weapon has another 
edge. Applying this maxim, he himself tells us emphatically 
that ‘unto the Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain the 
Jews; unto them that are under the law as under the law, that 
he might gain them that are under the law’ (1 Cor. ix. 20). The 
charges of his Judaizing opponents are a witness that he did carry 
out his maxim in this direction, as in the other. With asemblance 
of truth they taunt him with inconsistency, urging that in his 
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own practice he had virtually admitted their principles, that in 
fact he had himself preached circumcision’. (5) His reverence (5) His use 

Jor the Old Testament Scriptures. This is a strongly marked wee oe 
_ feature in the four epistles which I am considering. They teem ™e. 
with quotations, while there are comparatively few in his 
remaining letters. For metaphor, allegory, example, argument, 
confirmation, he draws upon this inexhaustible store. However 
widely he may have differed from his rabbinical teachers in 
other respects, he at least did not yield to them in reverence for 
‘the law and the prophets and the psalms.’ 

These facts being borne in mind (and they are indisputable) 

the portrait of St Paul in the Acts ought not to present any 
difficulties. It records no one fact of the Apostle, it attributes 
no sentiment to him, which is not either covered by some 
comprehensive maxim or supported by some practical instance 
in his acknowledged letters. On the other hand the tone of the Difference 
history confessedly differs somewhat from the tone of the panel 
epistles. Nor could it possibly have been otherwise. Written Tes 
in the heat of the conflict, written to confute unscrupulous 
antagonists and to guard against dangerous errors, St Paul’s 
language could not give a complete picture of his relations with 
the Apostles and the Church of the Circumcision. Arguments 
directed against men, who disparaged his authority by undue 
exaltation of the Twelve, offered the least favourable opportunity 
of expressing his sympathy with the Twelve. Denunciations of 
Judaizing teachers, who would force their national rites on the 
Gentile Churches, were no fit vehicle for acknowledging his 
respect for and conformity with those rites. The fairness of 
this line of argument will be seen by comparing the differences 
observable in his own epistles. His tone may be said to be 
graduated according to the temper and character of his hearers. 
The opposition of the Galatian letter to the Mosaic ritual is 
stern and uncompromising. It was written to correct a virulent 
form of Judaism. On the other hand the remonstrances in the 
Epistle to the Romans are much more moderate, guarded by 


1 See Galatians p. 28 sq, and notes on Gal. i. 10, ii. 3, v. 2, 11. 
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constant explanations and counterpoised by expressions of deep 
sympathy. Here he was writing to a mixed church of Jews 
and Gentiles, where there had been no direct opposition to his 
authority, no violent outbreak of Judaism. If then we picture 
him in his intercourse with his own countrymen at Jerusalem, 
where the claims of his nation were paramount and where the 
cause of Gentile liberty could not be compromised, it seems 
most natural that he should have spoken and acted as he is 
represented in the Acts. Luther denouncing the pope for 
idolatry and Luther rebuking Carlstadt for iconoclasm writes 
like two different persons. He bids the timid and gentle 
Melanchthon ‘sin and sin boldly’: he would have cut his right 
hand off sooner than pen such words to the antinomian rioters 
of Munster. It is not that the man or his principles were 
changed: but the same words addressed to persons of opposite 
tempers would have conveyed a directly opposite meaning. 

St Paul’s language then, when in this epistle he describes 
his relations with the Three, must be interpreted with this 
caution, that it necessarily exhibits those relations in a partial 
aspect. The purport of this language, as I understand it, is 
explained in the notes: and I shall content myself here with 
gathering up the results. 

(1) There is a general recognition of the position and 
authority of the elder Apostles, both in the earlier visit to 
Jerusalem when he seeks Peter apparently for the purpose of 
obtaining instruction in the facts of the Gospel, staying with 
him a fortnight, and in the later visit which is undertaken for 
the purpose, if I may use the phrase, of comparing notes with 
the other Apostles and obtaining their sanction for the freedom 
of the Gentile Churches. (2) On the other hand there is an 
uncompromising resistance to the extravagant and exclusive 
claims set up on their behalf by the Judaizers. (3) In contrast 
to these claims, St Paul’s language leaves the impression 
(though the inference cannot be regarded as certain), that they 
had not offered a prompt resistance to the Judaizers in the first 
instance, hoping perhaps to conciliate them, and that the brunt 
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of the contest had been borne by himself and Barnabas. (4) 
At the same time they are distinctly separated from the policy 
_ and principles of the Judaizers, who are termed false brethren, 
spies in the Christian camp. (5) The Apostles of the Circum- 
cision find no fault with St Paul’s Gospel, and have nothing to 
add to it. (6) Their recognition of his office is most complete. 
The language is decisive in two respects: it represents this 
recognition jirst as thoroughly mutual, and secondly as admitting 
a perfect equality and mdependent position. (7) At the same 
time a separate sphere of labour is assigned to each: the one 
are to preach to the heathen, the other to the Circumcision. 
There is no implication, as some have represented, that the 
Gospel preached to the Gentile would differ from the Gospel 
preached to the Jew. Such an idea is alien to the whole spirit 
of the passage. Lastly, (8) Notwithstanding their distinct 
spheres of work, St Paul is requested by the Apostles of the 
Circumcision to collect the alms of the Gentiles for the poor 
brethren of Judea, and to this request he responds cordially. 
With the exception of the incident at Antioch, which will References 
be considered presently, the Epistle to the Galatians contains ede ie 
nothing more bearing directly on the relations between St‘ 
Paul and the Apostles of the Circumcision. Other special 
references are found in the Epistles to the Corinthians, but 
none elsewhere. These notices, slight though they are, accord 
with the view presented by the Galatian letter. St Paul indeed 
says more than once that he is ‘not a whit behind the very 
chiefest Apostles’ (rdv brrepAlay atrocTéAwr, 2 Cor, xi. 5, xii. 11), 
and there is in the original a slight touch of irony which 
disappears in the translation : but the irony loses its point unless 
the exclusive preference of the elder Apostles is regarded as an 
exaggeration of substantial claims. Elsewhere St Paul speaks 
of Cephas and the Lord’s brethren as exercising an apostolic 
privilege which belonged also to himself and Barnabas (1 Cor. 
ix. 5), of Cephas and James as witnesses of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion like himself (1 Cor. xv. 5, 7). In the last passage he calls 
himself (with evident reference to the elder Apostles who are 
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mentioned immediately before) ‘the least of the Apostles, who 
is not worthy to be called an Apostle. In rebuking the 
dissensions at Corinth, he treats the name of Cephas with a 
delicate courtesy and respect which has almost escaped notice. 
When he comes to argue the question, he at once drops the 
name of St Peter; ‘While one saith, I am of Paul, and another, 
I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal? What then is Apollos, and 
what is Paul?’ Apollos was so closely connected with him 
(1 Cor. xvi. 12), that he could use his name without fear of 
misapprehension. But in speaking of Cephas he had to observe 
more caution: certain persons persisted in regarding St Peter 
as the head of a rival party, and therefore he is careful to avoid 
any seeming depreciation of his brother Apostle. 

In all this there is nothing inconsistent with the character 
of St Paul as drawn in the Acts, nothing certainly which 
represents him as he was represented by extreme partisans in 
ancient times, by Ebionites on the one hand and Marcionites on 
the other, and as he has been represented of late by a certain 
school of critics, in a position of antagonism to the chief 
Apostles of the Circumcision. I shall next examine the 
scriptural notices and traditional representations of these 
three. 

1. The author of the Clementine Homilies makes St PETER 
the mouth-piece of his own Ebionite views. In the prefatory 
letter of Peter to James which, though possibly the work of 
another author, represents the same sentiments, the Apostle 
complains that he has been misrepresented as holding that the 
law was abolished but fearing to preach this doctrine openly. 
‘Far be it,’ he adds, ‘ for to act so is to oppose the law of God 
which was spoken by Moses and to which our Lord bare witness 
that it should abide for ever. For thus He said, Heaven and 
earth shall pass away: one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
away from the law. And this He said that all things might be 
fulfilled. Yet these persons professing to give my sentiments 
(tov €uov vobv érayyerddpevor) I know not how, attempt to 
interpret the words that they have heard from me more 
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cleverly (fpovcuwrepov) than myself who spoke them, telling 
their pupils that this is my meaning (dpovnua), though it 
never once entered into my mind (6 éyo oddé évebupHOnv). 
But if they dare to tell such falsehoods of me while I am still 
alive, how much more will those who come after me venture to 
do it when I am gone (§ 2).’ It has been held by some modern 
critics that the words thus put into the Apostle’s mouth are 
quite in character; that St Peter did maintain the perpetuity 
of the law; and that therefore the traditional account which 
has pervaded Catholic Christendom from the writing of the 
Acts to the present day gives an essentially false view of the 
Apostle. 

I think the words quoted will strike most readers as betraying 
a consciousness on the part of the writer that he is treading on 
hollow and dangerous ground. But without insisting on this, it 
is important to observe that the sanction of this venerated and also 
name was claimed by other sectarians of opposite opinions. se lool 
Basilides (about A.D. 130), the famous Gnostic teacher, announced 
that he had been instructed by one Glaucias an ‘interpreter’ of 
St Peter. An early apocryphal writing moreover, which 
should probably be assigned to the beginning of the second 
century and which expressed strong antijudaic views’, was 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom.vii. p. 898, Potter. 

2 On this work, the kipvyya Ilé- 
Tpov, see Schwegler Nachap. Zeit. 1. 
p. 30 sq. Its opposition to Judaism 
appears in an extant fragment preserved 
in Clem, Alex. Strom. vi. p. 760, unde 
xara "lovdalous céBecbe...iare kal belts 
dalws Kal Sixalws pavOdvovres a mapadt- 
4 Sopev buy puddocerbe, kawis Tov Oeov 
dua TOD Xpicrod ceBopevor’ etipomev yap 
év rais ypadats kabws 6 Kuptos déyer* 
"Ldod diatlOewar vyiv Kawhy diabjKny 
«7A. The fragments of this work 
are collected by Grabe, Spicil. 1. p. 62 
sq. It was made use of by Heracleon 
the Valentinian, and is quoted more 
than once, apparently as genuine, by 
Clement of Alexandria. 


The identity of this work with the 
Praedicatio Pauli quoted in the trea- 
tise De Baptismo Haereticorum printed 
among Cyprian’s works (App. p. 30, 
Fell) seems to me very doubtful, though 
maintained by several able critics. 
The passage there quoted is strangely 
misinterpreted by Baur (Christenthum 
p. 53). I give his words, lest I should 
have misunderstood him: ‘Auch die 
kirchliche Sage, welche die Apostel 
wieder zusammenbrachte, lisst erst 
am Ende nach einer langen Zeit 
der Trennung die gegenseitige Aner- 
kennung zu Stande kommen. Post 
tanta tempora, hiess es in der Pre- 
dicatio Pauli in der Stelle, welche sich 
in der Cyprian’s Werken angehingten 
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entitled the ‘Preaching of Peter.’ 
assertions have not as great a claim to a hearing as the opposite 


They are probably earlier ; 


I do not see why these 


statement of the Ebionite writer. 
and in one case at least we have more tangible evidence than 
the irresponsible venture of an anonymous romance writer. 
The probable inference however from such conflicting state- 
ments would be, that St Peter’s true position was somewhere 
between the two extremes. 

But we are not to look for trustworthy information from 
such sources as these. If we wish to learn the Apostle’s real 
attitude in the conflict between Jewish and Gentile converts, 
the one fragmentary notice in the Epistle to the Galatians will 
reveal more than all the distorted and interested accounts of 
later ages: ‘But when Cephas came to Antioch I withstood 
him to the face, for he was condemned (his conduct condemned 
itself). For before that certain came from James, he did eat 
with the Gentiles, but when they came, he withdrew and 
separated himself, fearing those of the circumcision: and the 
rest of the Jews also dissembled with him, so that even 
Barnabas was carried away with their dissimulation (cvvarnyxOn 
But when I saw that they walked not 
straight according to the truth of the Gospel, I said unto 
Cephas before all, If thou, being born a Jew (lovdatos trdpywr), 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles and not after the 


lal aA / 
avTaY TH UTOKpicet). 


Schrift de rebaptismate erhalten hat 
(Cypr. Opp. ed. Baluz. s. 365 f.), Petrum 
et Paulum post conlationem evangelii 
in Jerusalem et mutuam cogitationem 
[?] etaltercationem et rerum agendarum 
dispositionem postremo in urbe, quasi 
tune primum, invicem sibi esse cogni- 
tos.’ Baur thus treats the comment of 
the writer as if it were part of the 
quotation. In this treatise the writer 
denounces the Praedicatio Pauli as 
maintaining ‘adulterinum,imo interne- 
cinum baptisma’; inorder toinvalidate 
its authority, he proceeds to show its 
thoroughly unhistorical character; and 


among other instances he alleges the 
fact that it makes St Peter and St Paul 
meet in Rome as if for the first time, 
forgetting all about the congress at Je- 
rusalem, the collision at Antioch, and 
so forth. Schwegler takes the correct 
view of the passage, II. p. 32. 

Other early apocryphal works attri- 
buted to the chief Apostle of the Cir- 
cumcision are the Gospel, the Acts, 
and the Apocalypse of Peter; but our 
information respecting these is too 
scanty to throw much light on the pre- 
sent question: on the Gospel of Peter 
see above, p. 27. 
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manner of the Jews, how compellest thou the Gentiles to live 
like the Jews? etc.’ (ii, 11—14), 

Now the point of St Paul’s rebuke is plainly this: that in 
sanctioning the Jewish feeling which regarded eating with the 
Gentiles as an unclean thing, St Peter was untrue to his 
principles, was acting hypocritically and from fear. In the 
argument which follows he assumes that it was the normal 
practice of Peter to live as a Gentile (€Ovuxds fHs and not 
eOvixas é&ys), in other words, to mix freely with the Gentiles, to 
eat with them, and therefore to disregard the distinction of 
things clean and unclean: and he argues on the glaring 
inconsistency and unfairness that Cephas should claim this 
liberty himself though not born to it, and yet by hypocritical 
compliance with the Jews should practically force the ritual 
law on the Gentiles and deprive them of a freedom which was 
their natural right". 

How St Peter came to hold these liberal principles, so It accords 


entirely opposed to the narrow traditions of his age and country, ee 


He was related in 


ig explained by an incident narrated in the Acts. the Nels 


at one time as rigid and as scrupulous as the most bigoted 
of his countrymen: ‘nothing common or unclean had at 
any time entered into his mouth’ (x. 14, xi. 8). Suddenly a 
light bursts in upon the darkness of his religious convictions. 
He is taught by a vision ‘not to call any man common or un- 
clean’ (x. 28). His sudden change scandalizes the Jewish 


1 I do not see how this conclusion 
can be resisted. According to the Tii- 
bingen view of St Peter’s position, his 
hypocrisy or dissimulation must have 
~ consisted not in withdrawing from, but 
in holding intercourse with the Gen- 
tiles; but this is not the view of St Paul 
on any natural interpretation of his 
words; and certainly the Ebionite wri- 
ter already quoted (p. 110) did not so 
understand hismeaning. Schwegler (1. 
p. 129) explains cuvurexplOnoay adr@ 
‘were hypocritical enough to side with 
him,’ thus forcing the expression itself 


L. 


and severing it from the context; but 
eyen then he is obliged to acquit the 
other Jewish Christians at Antioch of 
Ebionism. Hilgenfeld (Galater p. 61 
sq) discards Schwegler’s interpretation 
and explains jmréxpicrs of the self-con- 
tradiction, the unconscious inconsist- 
ency of Jewish Christian or Ebionite 
principles: but inconsistency is not dis- 
simulation or hypocrisy, and this inter- 
pretation, like the former, loses sight of 
the context which denounces St Peter 
for abandoning a certain line of con- 
duct from timidity. 
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brethren: but he explains and for the moment at least con- 
vinces (x1. 18). 

And if his normal principles are explained by the narrative 
of the Acts, his exceptional departure from them is illustrated 
by his character as it appears in the Gospels. The occasional 
timidity and weakness of St Peter will be judged most harshly 
by those who have never themselves felt the agony of a great 
moral crisis, when not their own ease and comfort only, which 
is a small thing, but the spiritual welfare of others seems to 
clamour for a surrender of their principles. His true nobleness— 
his fiery zeal and overflowing love and abandoned self-devotion 
—will be appreciated most fully by spirits which can claim 
some kindred however remote with his spirit. 

Thus the fragmentary notices in the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistles of St Paul, combine to form a harmonious portrait 
of a character, not consistent indeed, but—to use Aristotle’s sig- 
nificant phrase—consistently inconsistent (ouards avepmanror) ; 
and this is a much safer criterion of truth. But there is yet 
another source of information to be considered—his own letters. 
If the deficiency of external evidence forbids the use of the 
Second Epistle in controversy, the First labours under no such 
disabilities ; for very few of the apostolical writings are better 
attested. 
nS this epistle indeed it has been objected that it bears too 
manifest traces of Pauline influence to be the genuine writing 
of St Peter. The objection however seems to overlook two 
important considerations. First. If we consider the prominent 
part borne by St Paul as the chief preacher of Christianity in 
countries Hellenic by race or by adoption; if we remember 
further that his writings were probably the first which clothed 
the truths of the Gospel and the aspirations of the Church in 
the language of Greece; we shall hardly hesitate to allow that 
he ‘had a great influence in moulding this language for Christian 
purposes, and that those who afterwards trod in his footsteps 
could hardly depart much from the idiom thus moulded?’ 


1 Schleiermacher, Hinl. ins N. T. p. 402 sq. 
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Secondly. It is begging the whole question to assume that 
St Peter derived nothing from the influence of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. The one was essentially a character to impress, 
- the other to be impressed, His superior in intellectual culture, 
in breadth of sympathy, and in knowledge of men, his equal in 
love and zeal for Christ, St Paul must have made his influence 
felt on the frank and enthusiastic temperament of the elder 
Apostle. The weighty spiritual maxims thrown out during the 
dispute at Antioch for instance would sink deep into his heart}; 
and taking into account the many occasions when either by his 
-writings or by personal intercourse St Paul’s influence would be 
communicated, we can hardly doubt that the whole effect was 


great. 

But after all the epistle bears the stamp of an ‘individual but bears 
mind quite independent of this foreign element. The sub- Se 
stratum of the thoughts is the writer's own. Its individuality *#™P 
indeed appears more in the contemplation of the life and suffer- 
ings of Christ, in the view taken of the relations between the 
believer and the world around, in the realisation of the promises 
made to the chosen people of old, in the pervading sense of a 
regenerate life and the reiterated hope of a glorious advent, 
than in any special development of doctrine: but it would be 

_ difficult to give any reason why, prior to experience, we should 
have expected it to be otherwise. 

Altogether the epistle is anything but Ebionite. Not only oh ee 

is the ‘law’ never once named, but there is no allusion to put not 
formal ordinances of any kind. The writer indeed is essentially Boe 
an Israelite, but he is an Israelite after a Christian type. When 

he speaks of the truths of the Gospel, he speaks of them through 

‘the forms of the older dispensation: he alludes again and again 


to the ransom of Christ’s death, but the image present to his 


1 See 1 Pet. ii, 24 rds duaprias judy doctrinal teaching (though there are 
abros dviveycey év TG cépare abrod éml occasionally strong resemblances of 
7 évdov, Wa Tals duaprlas droyevouevo. language). With it compare Gal. ii. 20 
TH dxaoctvy Showuer, This is the Xpior@ oweoravpwpa’ § 5é odxére ey, 
most striking instance which the epistle {7 dé év éuol Xpurrds k.7.d. 
exhibits of coincidence with St Paul’s 
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mind is the paschal lamb without spot or blemish; he addresses 
himself to Gentile converts, but he transfers to them the 
cherished titles of the covenant race; they are the true ‘ disper- 
sion’ (i. 1); they are ‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a peculiar people’ (ii. 9). The believer im Christ is 
the Israelite; the unbeliever the Gentile (ii. 12). 

Corresponding to the position of St Peter as he appears in 
the Apostolic history, this epistle in its language and tone 
occupies a place midway between the writings of St James and 
St Paul. With St James it dwells earnestly on the old: with 
St Paul it expands to the comprehension of the new. In its 
denunciation of luxurious wealth, in its commendation of the 
simple and homely virtues, in its fond reference to past examples 
in Jewish history for imitation or warning, it recalls the tone 
of the head of the Hebrew Church: in its conception of the 
grace of God, of the ransom of Christ’s death, of the wide 
purpose of the Gospel, it approaches to the language of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

With St Paul too the writer links himself by the mention 
of two names, both Christians of the Circumcision, and both 
companions of the Gentile Apostle; Mark who, having accom- 
panied him on his first missionary tour, after some years of 
alienation is found by his side once more (Col. iv. 10), and 
Silvanus who shared with him the labours and perils of planting 
the Gospel in Europe. Silvanus is the bearer or the amanuensis 
of St Peter’s letter; Mark joins in the salutations (v. 12, 13). 

Thus the Churches of the next generation, which were 
likely to be well informed, delighted to unite the names of the 
two leading Apostles as the greatest teachers of the Gospel, 
the brightest examples of Christian life. At Rome probably, at 
Antioch certainly, both these Apostles were personally known. 
We have the witness of the one Church in Clement; of the 
other in Ignatius. The former classes them together as the 
two ‘noble ensamples of his own generation, ‘the greatest and 
most righteous pillars’ of the Church, who ‘for hatred and envy 
were persecuted even unto death’ (§ 5). The latter will not 
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venture to command the Christians of Rome, ‘as Peter and 
Paul did; they were Apostles, he a convict; they were free, 
he a slave to that very hour’’ Clement wrote before the close 
of the first century, Ignatius at the beginning of the second. 
It seems probable that both these fathers had conversed with 
one or other of the two Apostles. Besides Antioch and Rome, 
the names of St Peter and St Paul appear together also in 
connexion with the Church of Corinth (1 Cor, iii. 22), This Corinth. 
church again has not withheld her voice, though here the later 
date of her testimony detracts somewhat from its value’, 
Dionysius bishop of Corinth, writing to the Romans during the 
episcopate of Soter (c. 166—174), claims kindred with them on 
the ground that both churches alike had profited by the joint 
instruction of St Peter and St Paul*. 

But though the essential unity of these two Apostles is thus Misrepre- 
recognised by different branches of the Catholic Church, a epi 
disposition to sever them seems early to have manifested itself Patties- 
in some quarters. 
agitators at Corinth would have placed them in spite of them- 
And when death had 


removed all fear of contradiction, extreme partisans boldly 


Even during their own lifetime the religious 
selves at the head of rival parties. 


claimed the sanction of the one or the other for their own 
views. The precursors of the Ebionites misrepresented the 
Israelite sympathies of St Peter, as if he had himself striven 


to put a yoke upon the neck of the Gentiles which neither their 


1 Rom. 4. The words otx ws Ilé- 
tpos Kal Haddos dtardooopar vpiv gain 
force, as addressed to the Romans, 
if we suppose both Apostles to have 
preached in Rome. 

2 The language of Clement however 
implicitly contains the testimony of this 
church atan earlier date: for heassumes 
the acquiescence of the Corinthians 
when he mentions both Apostles as of 
equal authority (§§ 5, 47). 

3 In Euseb. H. E. ii. 25 rhv amd 
Tlérpov xat Ilavdov gurelay -yevnbcioav 
‘Pwpatwy re kal KopwOlwv cvvexepacare. 


kal yap dudw kat els riv Nuerépay Ké- 
pwOov poirjnoavres Huds opolws edidatar, 
dmolws bé kal els Thy "IraXlay opudce 
Ovddéavres Euaptipyoay Kara Tov avrov 
kaipév. All the mss and the Syriac 
version here have gurevcavres; but 
gporjoavres is read by Georgius Syn- 
cellus, and Rufinus has ‘adventantes’ ; 
the sense too seems to require it. In 
any case it is hardly a safe inference 
that Dionysius erroneously supposed 
the Churches of Rome and Corinth to 
have been founded by both Apostles 
jointly. 
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fathers nor they were able to bear. The precursors of Marcion- 
ism exaggerated the antagonism of St Paul to the Mosaic ritual, 
as if he had indeed held the law to be sin and the command- 
ment neither holy nor just nor good. It seems to have been a 
subsidiary aim of St Luke’s narrative, which must have been 
written not many years after the martyrdom of both Apostles, 
to show that this growing tendency was false, and that in their 
life, as in their death, they were not divided. A rough parallel- 
ism between the career of the two reveals itself in the narrative 
when carefully examined. Recent criticism has laid much stress 
on this ‘conciliatory’ purpose of the Acts, as if it were fatal to 
the credit of the narrative. But denying the inference we may 
concede the fact, and the very concession draws its sting. Such 
a purpose is at least as likely to have been entertained by a 
writer, if the two Apostles were essentially united, as if they 
The truth or falsehood of the account must be 
determined on other grounds. 

2. While St Peter was claimed as their leader by the 
Judaizers, no such liberty seems to have been taken with the 
name of St JoHN'. Long settled in an important Gentile city, 
surrounded by a numerous school of disciples, still living at the 
dawn of the second century, he must have secured for his 
teaching such notoriety as protected it from gross misrepresen- 
tation. 

His last act recorded in St Luke’s narrative is a visit to the 
newly founded Churches of Samaria, in company with St Peter 
(viii. 14). He thus stamps with his approval the first move- 


were not. 


1 In the portion of the first book of 


in their writings. In another passage 
the Recognitions, which seems to have 


Epiphanius attributes to the sons of Ze- 


been taken from the ‘ Ascents of James,’ 
the sons of Zebedee are introduced with 
the rest of the Twelve confuting here- 
sies, but the sentiments attributed to 
them are in no way Ebionite (i. 57). 
It is this work perhaps to which Epi- 
phanius refers (xxx. 23), for his notice 
does not imply anything more than a 
casual introduction of St John’s name 


bedee the same ascetic practices which 
distinguished James the Lord’s brother 
(Haer. xxviii. 13); and this account 
he perhaps derived from some Essene 
Ebionite source. But I do not know 
that they ever claimed St John in the 
same way as they claimed St Peter and 
St James. 
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ment of the Church in its liberal progress. From the silence 
of both St Paul and St Luke it may be inferred that he took 
no very prominent part in the disputes about the Mosaic law. 
Only at the close of the conferences we find him together with 
St Peter and St James recognising the authority and work of 
St Paul, and thus giving another guarantee of his desire to 
advance the liberties of the Church. This is the only passage 
where he is mentioned in St Paul’s Epistles. Yet it seems 
probable that though he did not actually participate in the 
public discussions, his unseen influence was exerted to promote 
the result. As in the earliest days of the Church, so now we 
may imagine him ever at St Peter's side, his faithful colleague 
and wise counsellor, not forward and demonstrative, but most 
powerful in private, pouring into the receptive heart of the 
elder Apostle the lessons of his own inward experience, drawn 
from close personal intercourse and constant spiritual com- 
munion with his Lord. 

At length the hidden fires of his nature burst out into flame. His life in 
When St Peter and St Paul have ended their labours, the more Hence 
active career of St John is just beginning. If it had been their 'S* 
task to organize and extend the Church, to remove her barriers 
and to advance her liberties, it is his special province to build 
up and complete her theology. The most probable chronology 
makes his withdrawal from Palestine to Asia Minor coincide 
very nearly with the martyrdom of these two Apostles, who 
have guided the Church through her first storms and led her 
to her earliest victories. This epoch divides his life into two 
distinct periods: hitherto he has lived as a Jew among Jews; 
henceforth he will be as a Gentile among Gentiles. The 
writings of St John in the Canon probably mark the close 
of each period. The Apocalypse winds up his career in the 
Church of the Circumcision; the Gospel and the Epistles are 
the crowning result of a long residence in the heart of Gentile 
Christendom. 

Both the one and the other contrast strongly with the 
leading features of Ebionite doctrine; and this fact alone would 
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deter the Judaizers from claiming the sanction of a name*so 
revered, 

Of all the writings of the New Testament the APOCALYPSE 
is most thoroughly Jewish in its language and imagery. The 
whole book is saturated with illustrations from the Old Testa- 
ment. It speaks not the language of Paul, but of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel and Daniel. Its tone may be well described by an 
expression borrowed from the book itself; ‘the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ (xix. 10). The doctrine of 
Balaam, the whoredoms of Jezebel, the song of Moses, the lion 
of Judah, the key of David, the great river Euphrates, the great 


city Babylon, Sodom and Egypt, Gog and Magog, these and 


similar expressions are but the more striking instances of an 
imagery with which the Apocalypse teems. Nor are the 
symbols derived solely from the canonical Scriptures; in the 
picture of the New Jerusalem the inspired Apostle has borrowed 
many touches from the creations of rabbinical fancy. Up to 
this point the Apocalypse is completely Jewish and might have 
been Ebionite. But the same framing serves only to bring out 
more strongly the contrast between the pictures themselves. 
The two distinctive features of Ebionism, its mean estimate of 
the person of Christ and its extravagant exaltation of the 
Mosaic law, are opposed alike to the spirit and language of St 
John. It might have been expected that the beloved disciple, 
who had leaned on his Master’s bosom, would have dwelt with 
fond preference on the humanity of our Lord: yet in none of 
the New Testament writings, not even in the Epistles of St 
Paul, do we find a more express recognition of His divine power 
and majesty. He is ‘the Amen, the faithful and true witness, 
the beginning (the source) of the creation of God’ (iii. 14). 
‘Blessing, honour, glory, and power’ are ascribed not ‘to Him 
that sitteth on the throne’ only, but ‘to the Lamb for ever and 
ever’ (v. 13). His name is ‘the Word of God’ (xix. 13). There- 
fore He claims the titles and attributes of Deity. He declares 
Himself ‘the Alpha and Omega, the first and last, the beginning 
and the end’ (xxii. 13; comp. i. 8). He is ‘the Lord of lords 
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_ and the King of kings’ (xvii. 14, xix. 16). And so too the 
Ebionite reverence for the law as still binding has no place in 
_the Apocalypse. The word does not occur from beginning to The law. 
end, nor is there a single allusion to its ceremonial as an 
abiding ordinance. The Paschal Lamb indeed is ever present 
to St John’s thought; but with him it signifies not the sacrifice 
offered in every Jewish home year by year, but the Christ who 
once ‘ was slain, and hath redeemed us to God by His blood out 
of every kindred and tongue and people and nation’ (v. 9). 
All this is very remarkable, since there is every reason to believe 
that up to this time St John had in practice observed the 


Jewish law?. 


1 Certain traditions of St John’s 
residence at Ephesus, illustrating his 
relation to the Mosaic law, deserve no- 
tice here. They are given by Polycrates 
who was himself bishop of Ephesus 
(Kuseb. H. H. v. 24). Writing to pope 
Victor, probably in the last decade of 
the second century, he mentions that 
he ‘numbers (éywy) sixty-five years in 
the Lord’ (whether he refers to the 
date of his birth or of his conversion, is 
uncertain, but the former seems more 
probable), and that he has had seven 
relations bishops, whose tradition he 
follows. We are thus carried back to 
a very early date. The two statements 
with which we are concerned are these. 
(1) St John celebrated the Paschal day 
on the 14th of the month, coinciding 
with the Jewish passover. It seems to 
me, as I have said already (see p. 101), 
that there is no good ground for ques- 
tioning this tradition. The institution 
of such an annual celebration by this 
Apostle derives light from the many 
references to the Paschal Lamb in the 
Apocalypse ; and in the first instance 
it would seem most natural to celebrate 
it on the exact anniversary of the Pass- 
over, It is more questionable whether 
the Roman and other Churches, whose 
usage has passed into the law of Chris- 


To him however it was only a national custom 


tendom, had really the apostolic sanc- 
tion which they vaguely asserted for 
celebrating it always on the Friday. 
This usage, if not quite so obvious as 
the other, was not unnatural and pro- 
bably was found much more convenient, 
(2) Polyecrates says incidentally of St 
John that he was ‘a priest wearing the 
mitre and a martyr and teacher (és 
évyer7On tepels Td wéradov mepopexads kal 
Mdprus Kal d:ddoKandos).’ The reference 
in the zréranov is doubtless to the metal 
plate on the high-priest’s mitre, cf. 
Exod, xxvili. 36 méradov xpucoby xaba- 
pov, comp. Protevang. c. 5 7rd méradov 
Tov lepéws ; but the meaning of Poly- 
crates is far from clear. He has perhaps 
mistaken metaphor for matter of fact 
(see Stanley Apostolical Age p. 285); 
in like manner as the name Theophorus 
assumed by Ignatius gave rise to the 
later story that he was the child whom 
our Lord took in His arms and blessed. 
I think it probable however that the 
words as they stand in Polycrates are 
intended for a metaphor, since the short 
fragment which contains them has seve- 
ral figurative expressions almost, if not 
quite, as violent; e.g. weyddAa oroxela 
kekolunra: (where orovxe?a means ‘ lu- 
minaries,’ being used of the heavenly 
bodies); Medirwva rdv evvobxov (proba- 
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and not an universal obligation, only one of the many garbs in 
which religious worship might clothe itself, and not the essence 
of religious life. In itself circumcision is nothing, as uncircum- 
cision also is nothing; and therefore he passes it over as if it 
were not. The distinction between Jew and Gentile has 
ceased; the middle wall of partition is broken down in Christ. 
If preserving the Jewish imagery which pervades the book, he 
records the sealing of twelve thousand from each tribe of Israel, 
his range of vision expands at once, and he sees before the 
throne ‘a great multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues’ (vii. 9). If he 
denounces the errors of heathen speculation, taking up their 
own watchword ‘knowledge (yv@ous)’ and retorting upon them 
that they know only ‘the depths of Satan’ (ii. 24), on the other 
hand he condemns in similar language the bigotry of Jewish 
prejudice, denouncing the blasphemy of those ‘who say they 
are Jews and are not, but are a synagogue of Satan’ (i. 9; 


comp. li. 9). 


bly a metaphor, as Rufinus translates 
it, ‘propter regnum dei eunuchum’; see 
Matt. xix. 12and comp. Athenag,. Suppl. 
33, 34, Clem. Alex. Paed. iii. 4, p. 269, 
Strom. ii. 1. p. 509 sq); 7dv prxpdy pov 
avOpwrov (‘my insignificance’ ; comp. 
Rom. vi. 6 6 radatds tudv dvOpwros, 
2 Cor. iv. 16 6 ew Hua dvOpwros, 1 Pet. 
iii. 4 6 Kpumrés THs Kapdlas dvOpwrros). 
The whole passage is a very rude speci- 
men of the florid ‘Asiatic’ style, which 
even in its higher forms Cicero con- 
demns as suited only to the ears of a 
people wanting in polish and good taste 
(‘minime politaeminimeque elegantes,’ 
Orator, 25) and which is described by 
another writer as koumdéns kal ppvaryyua- 
tlas Kal Kevod yavptdmaros kal pidotiulas 
dvwpuddov peords, Plut. Vit. Anion. 2; 
see Bernhardy Griech. Litt. 1. p. 465. 
On the other hand itis possible—I think 
not probable—that St John did wear 
this decoration as an emblem of his 
Christian privileges; nor ought this view 


to cause any offence, as inconsistent 
with the spirituality of his character. 
If in Christ the use of external symbols 
is nothing, the avoidance of them is no- 
thing also. But whether the statement 
of Polycrates be metaphor or matter of 
fact, its significance, as in the case of 
the Paschal celebration, is to be learnt 
from the Apostle’s own language in the 
Apocalypse, where not only is great 
stress laid on the priesthood of the be- 
lievers generally (i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6), but 
even the special privileges of the high- 
priest are bestowed on the victorious 
Christian (Rev. ii. 17, as explained by 
Zillig, Trench, and others: see Stanley 
l. c. p. 285; comp. Justin Dial. 116 
apxteparikoy Td ddAnOwdy ryévos éopev 
Tod Qeod, and see below, p. 218). The 
expression is a striking example of the 
lingering power not of Ebionite tenets 
but of Hebrew imagery. 
1 See above, p. 64, note 3. 


we 
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A lapse of more than thirty years spent in the midst of a The Gos- 
Gentile population will explain the contrasts of language and Bieta 
imagery between the Apocalypse and the later writings of St contrasted 


and com- 
John, due allowance being made for the difference of subject’. pared with 


The language and colouring of the Gospel and Epistles are no pea a 
longer Hebrew ; but so far as a Hebrew mind was capable of the 
transformation, Greek or rather Greco-Asiatic. The teaching 
of these latter writings it will be unnecessary to examine; for 
all, I believe, will allow their general agreement with the 
theology of St Paul; and it were a bold criticism which should 
discover in them any Ebionite tendencies. Only it seems to be 
often overlooked that the leading doctrinal ideas which they 
contain are anticipated in the Apocalypse. The passages which 
I have quoted from the latter relating to the divinity of Christ 
are a case in point: not only do they ascribe to our Lord the 
same majesty and power; but the very title ‘the Word, with 
which both the Gospel and the first Epistle open, is found here, 
though it occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. On the 
other hand, if the Apocalypse seems to assign a certain preroga- 
tive to the Jews, this is expressed equally in the sayings of the 
Gospel that Christ ‘came to his own’ (i. 11), and that ‘Salvation 
is of the Jews’ (iy. 22), as it is involved also in St Paul’s maxim 
‘to the Jew first and then to the Gentile.’ It is indeed rather 
a historical fact than a theological dogma. The difference 
between the earlier and the later writings of St John is not in 
the fundamental conception of the Gospel, but in the subject 
and treatment and language. The Apocalypse is not Ebionite, 
unless the Gospel and Epistles are Ebionite also. 
3. St JAMES occupies a position very different from St Be JamEs 


olds a 
local office. 


1 Owing to the difference of style, the Apocalypse. Writers of the Ti- 
many critics have seen only thealterna- bingen school reject the Gospel and 
tive of denying the apostolicauthorship Epistles but accept the Apocalypse. 
either of the Apocalypse or of the Gos- | This book alone, if its apostolical au- 
pel and Epistles. The considerations thorship is conceded, seems to me to 
urged in the text seem sufficient to furnish an ample refutation of their 
meet the difficulties, which are greatly peculiar views. 
increased if a late date is assigned to 


Reasons 
for his 
appoint- 
ment. 


His allegi- 
ance to the 
law. 
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Peter or St John, If his importance to the brotherhood of 
Jerusalem was greater than theirs, it was far less to the world 
at large. In a foregoing essay I have attempted to show that 
he was not one of the Twelve. This result seems to me to have 
much more than a critical interest. Only when we have learnt 
to regard his office as purely local, shall we appreciate the 
traditional notices of his life or estimate truly his position in 
the conflict between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

A disbeliever in the Lord’s mission to the very close of His 
earthly life, he was convinced, it would seem, by the appearance 
of the risen Jesus’. This interposition marked him out for 
some special work. Among a people who set a high value on 
advantages of race and blood, the Lord’s brother would be more 
likely to win his way than a teacher who would claim no such 
connexion. In a state of religious feeling where scrupulous 
attention to outward forms was held to be a condition of favour 
with God, one who was a strict observer of the law, if nota 
rigid ascetic, might hope to obtain a hearing which would be 
denied to men of less austere lives and wider experiences. 
These considerations would lead to his selection as the ruler of 
the mother Church. The persecution of Herod which obliged 
the Twelve to seek safety in flight would naturally be the 
signal for the appointment of a resident head. At all events it 
is at this crisis that James appears for the first time with his 
presbytery in a position though not identical with, yet so far 
resembling, the ‘bishop’ of later times, that we may without 
much violence to language give him this title (Acts xii. 17, 
XX1s LS), . 

As the local representative then of the Church of the 
Circumcision we must consider him. To one holding this 
position the law must have worn a very different aspect from 
that which it wore to St Peter or St John or St Paul. While 
they were required to become ‘all things to all men, he was 
required only to be ‘a Jew to the Jews.’ No ‘troublesome 
questions of conflicting duties, such as entangled St Peter at 


1 See above, p. 17. 
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Antioch, need perplex him. Under the law he must live and 
die. His surname of the Just! is a witness to his rigid 
observance of the Mosaic ritual. A remarkable notice in the 
Acts shows how he identified himself in all external usages with 
those ‘many thousands of Jews which believed and were all 
zealous of the law’ (xxi. 20). And a later tradition, somewhat 
distorted indeed but perhaps in this one point substantially 
true, related how by his rigid life and strict integrity he had 
won the respect of the whole Jewish people’. 


A strict observer of the law he doubtless was; but whether The ac- 


to this he added a rigorous asceticism, may fairly be questioned. 


count of 
Hegesip- 


The account to which I have just referred, the tradition P“ 


preserved in Hegesippus, represents him as observing many 
formalities not enjoined in the Mosaic ritual. ‘He was holy, 
says the writer, ‘from his mother’s womb. He drank no wine 
nor strong drink, neither did he eat flesh. No razor ever 
touched his head ; he did not anoint himself with oil; he did 
not use the bath. He alone was allowed to enter into the holy 
place (efs ta Gyta). For he wore no wool, but only fine linen. 
And he would enter into the temple (vaov) alone, and be found 
there kneeling on his knees and asking forgiveness for the 
people, so that his knees grew hard like a camel’s knees, 
because he was ever upon them worshipping God and asking 
forgiveness for the people. There is much in this account 
which cannot be true: the assigning to him a privilege which 
was confined to the high-priest alone, while it is entangled with 
the rest of the narrative, is plainly false, and can only have been 
started when a new generation had grown up which knew 


nothing of the temple services*. Moreover the account of his 


1 In the account of Hegesippus, re- 
ferred to in the following note, 6 dixavos 
‘Justus’ is used almost as a proper 
name. Two later bishops of Jerusalem 
in the early part of the second century 
also bear the name ‘Justus’ (Euseb. 
H. EL. ivy. 5), either in memory of their 
predecessor or in token of their own 


rigid lives: compare also Acts i. 23, 
xviii. 7, Col. iv. 11 (with the note), 

2 Hegesippus in Huseb. H. H#. ii. 
23. 

3 It is perhaps to be explained like 
the similar account of St John: see 
above, p. 121, note 1. Compare Stan- 
ley Apostolical Age p. 324. Epiphanius 


not trust- 
worthy. 
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testimony and death, which follows, not only contradicts the 
brief contemporary notice of Josephus’, but is in itself so 
melodramatic and so full of high improbabilities, that 1 must 
throw discredit on the whole context?, 


(Haer. |xxviii. 14) makes the same state- 
ment of St James which Polycrates 
does of St John, réradov émi rijs kepa- 
Ajs epbpece. 

1 Josephus (Antig. xx. 9. 1) relates 
that in the interregnum between the 
death of Festus and the arrival of Albi- 
nus,the high-priest Ananusthe younger, 
who belonged to the sect of the Saddu- 
cees (notorious for their severity in 
judicial matters), considering this a fa- 
vourable opportunity xadlfer ovvédprov 
KpirGv, kal mapayayov els avrd Tov 
adeApov “Inood rod Aeyouévov Xpiorod, 
"IdkwBos dvoua atr@, kal twas érépous, 
ws Tapavouncdyrwy Katnyoplay mounod- 
Mevos mapédwxe AevsOnoouévovs. This 
notice is wholly irreconcilable with the 
account of Hegesippus. Yet it is pro- 
bable in itself (which the account of 
Hegesippus is not), and is such as Jo- 
sephus might be expected to write if he 
alluded to the matter at all. His stolid 
silence about Christianity elsewhere 
cannot be owing to ignorance, for a sect 
which had been singled out years before 
he wrote as a mark for imperial ven- 
geance at Rome must have been only 
too well known in Judeea. On the other 
hand, if the passage had been a Chris- 
tian interpolation, the notice of James 
would have been more laudatory, as is 
actually the case in the spurious passage 
of Josephus read by Origen and Eu- 
sebius (H, H. li. 23, see above, p. 68, 
note 2), but not found in existing copies. 
On these grounds I do not hesitate to 
prefer the account in Josephus to that 
of Hegesippus. This is the opinion of 
Neander (Planting 1. p. 367, Eng. 
Trans.), of Ewald (Geschichte v1. p. 547), 
and of some few writers besides (so 
recently Gerlach Rémische Statthalter 


etc. p. 81, 1865): but the majority take 
the opposite view. 

2 The account is briefly this. Cer- 
tain of the seven sects being brought by 
the preaching of James toconfess Christ, 
the whole Jewish people are alarmed. 
To counteract the spread of the new 
doctrine, the scribes and Pharisees re- 
quest James, as a man of acknowledged 
probity, to ‘persuade the multitude not 
to go astray concerning Jesus.’ Inorder 
that he may do this to more effect, on 
the day of the Passover they place him 
on the pinnacle (rreptyiov) of the tem- 
ple. Instead of denouncing Jesus how- 
ever, he preaches Him. Finding their 
mistake, thescribes and Pharisees throw 
him down from the height; and as he 
is not killed by the fall, they stone him. 
Finally he is despatched by a fuller’s 
club, praying meanwhile for his mur- 
derers, The improbability of the nar- 
rative will appear in this outline, but it 
is much increased by the details. The 
points of resemblance with the portion 
of the Recognitions conjectured to be 
taken from the ‘ Ascents of James’ (see 
above, p. 87) are striking, and recent 
writers have called attention to these as 
showing that the narrative of Hegesip- 
pus was derived from a similar source 
(Uhlhorn Clement. p. 367, Ritschl p. 226 
sq). May we not go a step farther and 
hazard the conjecture that the story of 
the martyrdom, to which Hegesippus is 
indebted, was the grand finale of these 
‘Ascents,’ of which the earlier portions 
are preserved in the Recognitions? The 
Recognitions record how James with 
the Twelve refuted the Jewish sects: 
the account of Hegesippus makes the 
conversion of certain of these sects the 
starting-point of the persecution which 
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We are not therefore justified in laying much stress on this He was 
tradition. It is interesting as a phenomenon, but not trust- sa 
worthy as a history. Still it is possible that James may have 
been a Nazarite, may have been a strict ascetic. Such a repre- 
sentation perhaps some will view with impatience, as unworthy 
an Apostle of Christ. Christian 
devotion does not assume the same outward garb in all persons, 


and at all times; not the same in James as in Paul; not the 


But this is unreasonable. 


same in medizval as in protestant Christianity. In James, the 
Lord’s brother, if this account be true, we have the prototype of 
those later saints, whose rigid life and formal devotion elicits, it 
may be, only the contempt of the world, but of whom neverthe- 
less the world was not and is not worthy, 

But to retrace our steps from this slippery path of tradition to St James 
firmer ground. The difference of position between St James pore 
and the other Apostles appears plainly in the narrative of the be ee 
so-called Apostolic council in the Acts. It is Peter who Acts, 
proposes the emancipation of the Gentile converts from the law; 


James who suggests the restrictive clauses of the decree. It is 


led to his martyrdom. In the Recog- 
nitions James is represented ascending 
the stairs which led up to the temple 
and addressing the people from these : 
in Hegesippus he is placed on the pin- 
nacle of the temple whence he delivers 
his testimony. In the Recognitions he 
is thrown down the flight of steps and 
left as dead by his persecutors, but is 
taken up alive by the brethren; in 
Hegesippus he is hurled from the still 
loftier station, and this time his death 
-is made sure. Thus the narrative of 
Hegesippus seems to preserve the con- 
summation of his testimony and his 
sufferings, as treated in this romance, 
the last of a series of ‘ Ascents,’ the 
first of these being embodied in the 
Recognitions. 
If Hegesippus, himself no Ebionite, 
has borrowed these incidents (whether 
directly or indirectly, we cannot say) 


from an Ebionite source, he has done 
no more than Clement of Alexandria 
did after him (see above, p. 80), than 
Epiphanius, the scourge of heretics, 
does repeatedly. The religious romance 
seems to have been a favourite style of 
composition with the Essene Ebionites : 
and in the lack of authentic informa- 
tion relating to the Apostles, Catholic 
writers eagerly and unsuspiciously ga- 
thered incidents from writings of which 
they repudiated the doctrines. It is 
worthy of notice that though the Hssenes 
are named among the sects in Hege- 
sippus, they are not mentioned in the 
Recognitions; and that, while the Re- 
cognitions lay much stress on baptisms 
and washings (a cardinal doctrine of 
Essene Ebionism), this feature entirely 
disappears in the account of James 
given by Hegesippus. 


and in the 
Catholic 
Epistles, 


The 
Gospel a 
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law. 
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Peter who echoes St Paul’s sentiment that Jew and Gentile 
alike can hope to be saved only ‘by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus’; James who speaks of Moses having them that preach 
him and being read in the synagogue every sabbath day. I 
cannot but regard this appropriateness of sentiment as a 
subsidiary proof of the authenticity of these speeches recorded 
by St Luke. 

And the same distinction extends also to their own writings. 
St Peter and St John, with a larger sphere of action and wider 
obligations, necessarily took up a neutral position with regard 
to the law, now carefully observing it at Jerusalem, now 
relaxing their observance among the Gentile converts. To St 
James on the other hand, mixing only with those to whom the 
Mosaic ordinances were the rule of life, the word and the thing 
have a higher importance. The neutrality of the former is 
reflected in the silence which pervades their writings, where 
‘law’ is not once mentioned’. The respect of the latter appears 
in his differential use of the term, which he employs Ae, as a 
synonyme for ‘ Gospel?.’ 

But while so using the term ‘law,’ he nowhere implies that 
the Mosaic ritual is identical with or even a necessary part of 
Christianity. On the contrary he distinguishes the new dis- 
pensation as the perfect law, the law of liberty (i. 25, ii. 12), 
thus tacitly implying imperfection and bondage in the old. He 
assumes indeed that his readers pay allegiance to the Mosaic 
law Gi. 9, 10, iv. 11), and he.accepts this condition without 
commenting upon it. But the mere ritual has no value in his 
eyes. When he refers to the Mosaic law, he refers to its moral, 
not to its ceremonial ordinances (11. 8—11). The external 
service of the religioniss who puts no moral restraint on 
himself, who will not exert himself for others, is pronounced 
deceitful and vain. The external service, the outward garb, 

1 As regards St John this is true 7 dpapria éorly F dvoula. In St Peter 
only of the Hpistles and the Apoca- neither véuos nor dvouta occurs. 
lypse: in the Gospel the law is neces- 2 The words evayyédov, evayyertte- 


sarily mentioned by way of narrative. @a:, do not occur in St James. 
In 1 Joh, iii. 4 it is said significantly 
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the very ritual, of Christianity is a life of purity and love and 
self-devotion*. What its true essence, its inmost spirit, may be, 
the writer does not say, but leaves this to be inferred. 

_ Thus, though with St Paul the new dispensation is the St James 
negation of law, with St James the perfection of law, the ideas eae 
underlying these contradictory forms of expression need not be 
essentially different. And this leads to the consideration of the 
language held by both Apostles on the subject of faith and 
works. 

The real significance of St James's language, its true relation re and 
to the doctrine of St Paul, is determined by the view taken of oa 
the persons to whom the epistle is addressed. If it is intended 
to counteract any modification or perversion of St Paul’s teach- 
ing, then there is, though not a plain contradiction, yet at all 
events a considerable divergency in the mode of dealing with 
the question by the two Apostles. I say the mode of dealing 
with the question, for antinomian inferences from his teaching 
are rebuked with even greater severity by St Paul himself than 
they are by St James* If on the other hand the epistle is 
directed against an arrogant and barren orthodoxy, a Pharisaic 
self-satisfaction, to which the Churches of the Circumcision 
would be most exposed, then the case is considerably altered. 
The language of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians 
at once suggests the former as the true account. But further 
consideration leads us to question our first rapid inference. 
Justification and faith seem to have been common terms, 
Abraham’s faith a common example, in the Jewish schools’. 
This fact, if allowed, counteracts the prima facie evidence on 
the other side, and leaves us free to judge from the tenour of 

the epistle itself. Now, since in this very passage St James 
mentions as the object of their vaunted faith, not the funda- 


1 James i. 26, 27. Coleridge directs New Testament and elsewhere, as the 


attention to the meaning of Opyoxela, ‘cultus exterior,’ see Trench Synon. 
and the consequent bearing of thetext, § xIviii. 

in a well-known passage in Aids to 2 eg. Rom. vi. 15—23, 1 Cor. vi. 
Reflection, Introd. Aphor. 23. For the 9—20, Gal. v. 13 sq. 

signification of Opyoxela both in the 3 See Galatians, p. 164. 
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mental fact of the Gospel ‘Thou believest that God raised 
Christ from the dead}, but the fundamental axiom of the law 
‘Thou believest that God is one?’; since moreover he elsewhere 
denounces the mere ritualist, telling him that his ritualism is 
nothing worth ; since lastly the whole tone of the epistle recalls 
our Lord’s denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees, and seems 
directed against a kindred spirit; it is reasonable to conclude 
that St James is denouncing not the moral aberrations of the 
professed disciple of St Paul (for with such he was not likely to 
be brought into close contact), but the self-complacent orthodoxy 
of the Pharisaic Christian, who, satisfied with the possession of 
a pure monotheism and vaunting his descent from Abraham, 
needed to be reminded not to neglect the still ‘weightier 
matters’ of a self-denying love. If this view be correct, the 
expressions of the two Apostles can hardly be compared, for 
they are speaking, as it were, a different language. But in 
either case we may acquiesce in the verdict of a recent able 
writer, more free than most men both from traditional and from 
reactionary prejudices, that in the teaching of the two Apostles 
‘there exists certainly a striking difference in the whole bent of 
mind, but no opposition of doctrine*’ 

Thus the representation of St James in the canonical Scrip- 
tures differs from its Ebionite counterpart as the true portrait 
from the caricature. The James of the Clementines could not 
have acquiesced in the apostolic decree, nor could he have held 
out the right hand of fellowship to St Paul. On the other hand, 
the Ebionite picture was not drawn entirely from imagination. 
A scrupulous observer of the law, perhaps a rigid ascetic, partly 
from temper and habit, partly from the requirements of his 
position, he might, without any very direct or conscious falsifi- 
cation, appear to interested partisans of a later age to represent 
their own tenets, from which he differed less in the external 
forms of worship than in the vital principles of religion. More- 


1 Rom. x. 9. who however considers that St James 
2 ii. 19. Comp. Clem. Hom.iii.6sq. is writing against perversions of St 
8 Bleek (Hinl. in das N. T. p. 550), —‘ Paul’s teaching. 
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over during his lifetime he was compromised by those with 
whom his office associated him. In all revolutionary periods, 
whether of political or religious history, the leaders of the 
movement have found themselves unable to control the extra- 
vagances of their bigoted and short-sighted followers: and this 
great crisis of all was certainly not exempt from the common 
rule. St Paul is constantly checking and rebuking the excesses 
of those who professed to honour his name and to adopt his 
teaching: if we cannot state this of St James with equal confi- 
dence, it is because the sources of information are scantier. 

Of the Judaizers who are denounced in St Paul’s Epistles His rela- 
this much is certain; that they exalted the authority of the penn 
Apostles of the Circumcision: and that in some instances at 2° 
least, as members of the mother Church, they had direct rela- 
tions with James the Lord’s brother. But when we attempt to 
define these relations, we are lost in a maze of conjecture. 

The Hebrew Christians whose arrival at Antioch caused the Antioch. 

rupture between the Jewish and Gentile converts are related to 
have ‘come from James’ (Gal. 1. 12). Did they bear any 
commission from him? If so, did it relate to independent 
matters, or to this very question of eating with the Gentiles ? 
It seems most natural to interpret this notice by the parallel 
case of the Pharisaic brethren, who had before troubled this 
same Antiochene Church, ‘going forth’ from the Apostles and 
insisting on circumcision and the observance of the law, though 
they ‘gave them no orders’ (Acts xv. 24). But on the least 
favourable supposition it amounts to this, that St James, though 
he had sanctioned the emancipation of the Gentiles from the 
_law, was not prepared to welcome them as Israelites and admit 
them as such to full communion: that in fact he had not yet 
overcome scruples which even St Peter had only relinquished 
after many years and by a special revelation; in this, as in his 
recognition of Jesus as the Christ, moving more slowly than the 
Twelve. 

Turning from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic Galatia. 
teachers who urged circumcision on the Gentile converts and, 

9—2 
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as the best means of weakening the authority of St Paul, 
asserted for the Apostles of the Circumcision the exclusive right 
of dictating to the Church. How great an abuse was thus 
made of the names of the Three, I trust the foregoing account 
has shown: yet here again the observance of the law by the 
Apostles of the Circumcision, especially by St James, would 
furnish a plausible argument to men who were unscrupulous 
enough to turn the occasional concessions of St Paul himself to 
But we are led to ask, Did these false 
teachers belong to the mother Church? had they any relation 


the same account. 


with James? is it possible that they had ever been personal 
disciples of the Lord Himself? There are some faint indications 
that such was the case; and, remembering that there was a 
Judas among the Twelve, we cannot set aside this supposition 
as impossible. 

In Corinth again we meet with false teachers of a similar 
stamp; whose opinions are less marked indeed than those of 
St Paul’s Galatian antagonists, but whose connexion with the 
mother Church is more clearly indicated. It is doubtless among 
those who said ‘I am of Peter, and I of Christ, among the latter 
especially, that we are to seek the counterpart of the Galatian 
Judaizers’. To the latter class St Paul alludes again in the 
Second Epistle: these must have been the men who ‘trusted to 
themselves that they were of Christ’ (x. 7), who invaded 
another's sphere of labour and boasted of work which was ready 
to hand (x. 13—16), who were ‘false apostles, crafty workers, 

1 Several writers representing dif- 
ferent schools have agreed in denying 
the existence of a ‘ Christ party.’ Pos- 
sibly the word ‘party’ may be too 
strong to describe what was rather a 
sentiment than an organization. But 
if admissible at all, I cannot see how, 
allowing that there were three parties, 


the existence of the fourth can be ques- 
tioned. For (1) the four watchwords 


interpreted, (2) The remonstrance im- 
mediately following (ueuépicrar 6 Xpu- 
orés) shows that the name of Christ, 
which ought to be common to all, had 
been made the badge of a party. (3) 
In 2 Cor. x. 7 the words el ris wérowev 
éavr@ Xpiorod elvar and the description 
which follows gain force and definite- 
ness on this supposition. There is in 
fact more evidence for the existence of 


are co-ordinated, and there is no indi- 
cation that éy® dé Xpicrod is to be 
isolated from the others and differently 


a party of Christ than there is of a 
party of Peter. 
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transforming themselves into apostles of Christ’ (xi. 13), who 
“commended themselves’ (x. 12, 18), who vaunted their pure 
Israelite descent (xi. 21—23). It is noteworthy that this party 
of extreme Judaizers call themselves by the name not of James, 
but of Christ. This may perhaps be taken as a token that his 
concessions to Gentile liberty had shaken their confidence in 
his fidelity to the law. The leaders of this extreme party would 
appear to have seen Christ in the flesh: hence their watchword 
‘Tam of Christ’; hence also St Paul’s counter-claim that ‘he 
was of Christ’ also, and his unwilling boast that he had himself 
had visions and revelations of the Lord in abundance (xii. 1 sq). 
On the other hand, of the party of Cephas no distinct features 
are preserved ; but the passage itself implies that they differed 
from the extreme Judaizers, and we may therefore conjecture 
that they took up a middle position with regard to the law, 
similar to that which was occupied later by the Nazarenes. In 
claiming Cephas as the head of their party they had probably 
neither. more nor less ground than their rivals who sheltered 
themselves under the names of Apollos and of Paul. 

Is it to these extreme Judaizers that St Paul alludes when Letters of 

he mentions ‘certain persons’ as ‘needing letters of recommen- AMconeel 
dation to the Corinthians and of recommendation from them’ 
(2 Cor. iii. 1)? If so, by whom were these letters to Corinth 
given? By some half-Judaic, half-Christian brotherhood of the 
dispersion? By the mother Church of Jerusalem? By any of 
the primitive disciples? By James the Lord’s brother himself? 
It is wisest to confess plainly that the facts are too scanty 
to supply an answer. We may well be content to rest on the 
broad and direct statements in the Acts and Epistles, which 
declare the relations between St James and St Paul. A habit 
of suspicious interpretation, which neglects plain facts and dwells 
on doubtful allusions, is as unhealthy in theological criticism as 
in social life, and not more conducive to truth. 

Such incidental notices then, though they throw much light duterenng, 
on the practical difficulties and entanglements of his position, notices. 
reveal nothing or next to nothing of the true principles of 
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St James. Only so long as we picture to ourselves an ideal 
standard of obedience, where the will of the ruler is the law 
of the subject, will such notices cause us perplexity. But, 
whether this be a healthy condition for any society or not, 
it is very far from representing the state of Christendom in the 
apostolic ages. If the Church had been a religious machine, 
if the Apostles had possessed absolute control over its working, 
if the manifold passions of men had been for once annihilated, 
if there had been no place for misgiving, prejudice, treachery, 
hatred, superstition, then the picture would have been very 
different. But then also the history of the first ages of the 
Gospel would have had no lessons for us. As it is, we may well 
take courage from the study. However great may be the theo- 
logical differences and religious animosities of our own time, 
they are far surpassed in magnitude by the distractions of an 
age which, closing our eyes to facts, we are apt to invest with 
an ideal excellence. In the early Church was fulfilled, in its 
inward dissensions no less than in its outward sufferings, the 
Master’s sad warning that He came ‘not to send peace on 
earth, but a sword.’ 
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III. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


size kingdom of Christ, not being a kingdom of this world, is Mealofthe 
not limited by the restrictions which fetter other societies, ee 
political or religious. It is in the fullest sense free, comprehen- 

sive, universal. It displays this character, not only in the 
acceptance of all comers who seek admission, irrespective of 

race or caste or sex, but also in the instruction and treat- 

ment of those who are already its members. It has no sacred 

days or seasons, no special sanctuaries, because every time and 

every place alike are holy. Above all it has no sacerdotal 
system. It interposes no sacrificial tribe or class between God 

and man, by whose intervention alone God is reconciled and 

man forgiven. Hach individual member holds personal com- 
munion with the Divine Head. To Him immediately he is 
responsible, and from Him directly he obtains pardon and 

draws strength. 

It is most important that we should keep this ideal Necessary 
definitely in view, and I have therefore stated it as broadly heen 
as possible. Yet the broad statement, if allowed to stand 
alone, would suggest a false impression, or at least would 
convey only a half truth. It must be evident that no society 
of men could hold together without officers, without rules, 
without institutions of any kind; and the Church of Christ is 
not exempt from this universal law. The conception in short 
is strictly an zdeal, which we must ever hold before our eyes, 
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The idea which should inspire and interpret ecclesiastical polity, but 

as which nevertheless cannot supersede the necessary wants of 

eae human society, and, if crudely and hastily applied, will lead 
only to signal failure. As appointed days and set places are 
indispensable to her efficiency, so also the Church could not 
fulfil the purposes for which she exists, without rulers and 
teachers, without a ministry of reconciliation, in short, without 
an order of men who may in some sense be designated a 
priesthood. In this respect the ethics of Christianity present 
an analogy to the politics. Here also the ideal conception and 
the actual realization are incommensurate and in a manner 
contradictory. The Gospel is contrasted with the Law, as the 
spirit with the letter. Its ethical principle is not a code of 
positive ordinances, but conformity to a perfect exemplar, 
incorporation into a divine life. The distinction is most im- 
portant and eminently fertile in practical results. Yet no man 
would dare to live without laying down more or less definite 
rules for his own guidance, without yielding obedience to law in 
some sense; and those who discard or attempt to discard all 
such aids are often farthest from the attainment of Christian 
perfection. 

This qualification is introduced here to deprecate any 
misunderstanding to which the opening statement, if left 
without compensation, would fairly be exposed. It will be 
time to enquire hereafter in what sense the Christian ministry 

Special may or may not be called a priesthood. But in attempting to 

peer eier investigate the historical development of this divine institution, 

(laa no better starting-point suggested itself than the characteristic 
distinction of Christianity, as declared occasionally by the 
direct language but more frequently by the eloquent silence of 
the apostolic writings. 

For in this respect Christianity stands apart from all the 
older religions of the world. So far at least, the Mosaic dis- 
pensation did not differ from the religions of Egypt or Asia or 

The Jew- Greece. Yet the sacerdotal system of the Old Testament 


ish priest- : pane : Z 
Ken possessed one important characteristic, which separated it from 
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heathen priesthoods and which deserves especial notice. The 
priestly tribe held this peculiar relation to God only as the 
representatives of the whole nation. As delegates of the people, 
they offered sacrifice and made atonement. The whole com- 
munity is regarded as ‘a kingdom of priests, ‘a holy nation.’ 
When the sons of Levi are set apart, their consecration is 
distinctly stated to be due under the divine guidance not to 
any inherent sanctity or to any caste privilege, but to an act of 
delegation on the part of the entire people. The Levites are, 
so to speak, ordained by the whole congregation. ‘The children 
of Israel,’ it is said, ‘shall put their hands upon the Levites*’ 
The nation thus deputes to a single tribe the priestly functions 
which belong properly to itself as a whole. 

The Christian idea therefore was the restitution of this Its rela- 

immediate and direct relation with God, which was partly en 
suspended but not abolished by the appointment of a sacerdotal eet 
tribe. The Levitical priesthood, like the Mosaic law, had 
served its temporary purpose. The period of childhood had 
passed, and the Church of God was now arrived at mature age. 
The covenant people resumed their sacerdotal functions. But 
the privileges of the covenant were no longer confined to the 
limits of a single nation. Every member of the human family 
was potentially a member of the Church, and, as such, a priest 
of God. 

The influence of this idea on the moral and spiritual growth Influence 
of the individual believer is too plain to require any comment ; ben 
but its social effects may call for a passing remark. It will #4! 
hardly be denied, I think, by those who have studied the 
_ history of modern civilization with attention, that this concep- 
tion of the Christian Church has been mainly instrumental in 
the emancipation of the degraded and oppressed, in the removal 
of artificial barriers between class and class, and in the diffusion 
of a general philanthropy untrammelled by the fetters of party 
or race; in short, that to it mainly must be attributed the 
most important advantages which constitute the superiority of 


1 Num. viii. 10, 


Practical 
organiza- 
tion. 


Fixed days 
and places 
of worship; 


but the 
idea kept 
in view. 
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modern societies over ancient. Consciously or unconsciously, 
the idea of an universal priesthood, of the religious equality of 
all men, which, though not untaught before, was first embodied 
in the Church of Christ, has worked and is working untold 
blessings in political institutions and in social life. But the 
careful student will also observe that this idea has hitherto 
been very imperfectly apprehended; that throughout the his- 
tory of the Church it has been struggling for recognition, at 
most times discerned in some of its aspects but at all times 
wholly ignored in others; and that therefore the actual results 
are a very inadequate measure of its efficacy, if only it could 
assume due prominence and were allowed free scope in action. 

This then is the Christian ideal; a holy season extending 
the whole year round-—a temple confined only by the limits of 
the habitable world—a priesthood coextensive with the human 
race. 

Strict loyalty to this conception was not held incompatible 
with practical measures of organization. As the Church grew 
in numbers, as new and heterogeneous elements were added, as 
the early fervour of devotion cooled and strange forms of 
disorder sprang’ up, it became necessary to provide for the 
emergency by fixed rules and definite officers. The community 
of goods, by which the infant Church had attempted to give 
effect to the idea of an universal brotherhood, must very soon 
have been abandoned under the pressure of circumstances. The 
celebration of the first day in the week at once, the institution 
of annual festivals afterwards, were seen to be necessary to 
stimulate and direct the devotion of the believers. The appoint- 
ment of definite places of meeting in the earliest days, the 
erection of special buildings for worship at a later date, were 
found indispensable to the working of the Church. But the 
Apostles never lost sight of the idea in their teaching. They 
proclaimed loudly that ‘God dwelleth not in temples made by 
hands.’ They indignantly denounced those who, ‘observed days 
and months and seasons and years. This language is not 
satisfied by supposing that they condemned only the temple- 
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worship in the one case, that they reprobated only Jewish 
sabbaths and new moons in the other. It was against the false 
principle that they waged war; the principle which exalted the 
means into an end, and gave an absolute intrinsic value to 
subordinate aids and expedients. These aids and expedients, 

for his own sake and for the good of the society to which he 
belonged, a Christian could not afford to hold lightly or neglect. 

But they were no part of the essence of God’s message to man 

in the Gospel: they must not be allowed to obscure the idea of 
Christian worship. 

So it was also with the Christian priesthood. For communi- Appoint- 
cating instruction and for preserving public order, for conducting aR cs 
religious worship and for dispensing social charities, it became 
necessary to appoint special officers. But the priestly functions 
and privileges of the Christian people are never regarded as 
transferred or even delegated to these officers. They are called 
stewards or messengers of God, servants or ministers of the 
Church, and the like: but the sacerdotal title is never once 
conferred upon them. The only priests under the Gospel, 
designated as such in the New Testament, are the saints, the 
members of the Christian brotherhood’. 2 


As individuals, all Christians are priests alike. As members Two pas- 


of a corporation, they have their several and distinct offices. pint re- ee 
The similitude of the human body, where each limb or organ pie: 


performs its own functions, and the health and growth of the 
whole frame are promoted by the harmonious but separate 
working of every part, was chosen by St Paul to represent the 
progress and operation of the Church. In two passages, 
- written at two different stages in his apostolic career, he briefly 


sums up the offices in the Church with reference to this image. 


1 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9, Apoc. i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6. 
The commentator Hilary has express- 
ed this truth with much distinctness : 
‘In lege nascebantur sacerdotes ex ge- 
nere Aaron Levitae: nune autem omnes 
ex genere sunt sacerdotali, dicente 
Petro Apostolo, Quia estis genus regale 


et sacerdotale etc.’ (Ambrosiast. on 
Ephes. iv. 12). The whole passage, 
to which I shall have occasion to refer 
again, contains a singularly apprecia- 
tive account of the relation of the mi- 
nistry to the congregation. 
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In the earlier’ he enumerates ‘first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, then powers, then gifts of healing, helps, 
governments, kinds of tongues.’ In the second passage” the 
list is briefer ; ‘some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers.’ The earlier 
enumeration differs chiefly from the later in specifying dis- 
tinctly certain miraculous powers, this being required by the 
Apostle’s argument which is directed against an exaggerated 
estimate and abuse of such gifts. Neither list can have been 
They refer intended to be exhaustive. In both alike the work of convert- 
ae ing unbelievers and founding congregations holds the foremost 
mes place, while the permanent government and instruction of the 
several churches is kept in the background. This prominence 
was necessary in the earliest age of the Gospel. The apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, all range under the former head. But 
the permanent ministry, though lightly touched upon, is not 
forgotten ; for under the designation of ‘ teachers, helps, govern- 
ments’ in the one passage, of ‘pastors and teachers’ in the 
other, these officers must be intended. Again in both passages 
alike it will be seen that great stress is laid on the work of the 
Spirit. The faculty of governing not less than the utterance of 
prophecy, the gift of healing not less than the gift of tongues, 
is an inspiration of the Holy Ghost. But on the other hand in 
both alike there is an entire silence about priestly functions: 
for the most exalted office in the Church, the highest gift of the 
Spirit, conveyed no sacerdotal right which was not enjoyed by 
the humblest member of the Christian community. 
Growing From the subordinate place, which it thus occupies in the 
ae sate notices of St Paul, the permanent ministry gradually emerged, 
Deere as the Church assumed a more settled form, and the higher but 
temporary offices, such as the apostolate, fell away. This 
progressive growth and development of the ministry, until it 
arrived at its mature and normal state, it will be the object of 
the following pages to trace. 


pereiwion But before proceeding further, some definition of terms is 
rms 


necessary. 1 1 Cor. xii, 28. 2 Ephes. iv. 11. 
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necessary. On no subject has more serious error arisen from 

the confusion of language. The word ‘priest’ has two different 
senses. In the one it isa synonyme for presbyter or elder, and 
designates the minister who presides over and instructs a 
Christian congregation: in the other it is equivalent to the 
Latin sacerdos, the Greek tepevs, or the Hebrew 13, the 
offerer of sacrifices, who also performs other mediatorial offices 
between God and man. How the confusion between these two 
meanings has affected the history and theology of the Church, 

it will be instructive to consider in the sequel. At present it ‘ Re 
is sufficient to say that the word will be used throughout this ae Re 
essay, as it has been used hitherto, in the latter sense only, so 

that priestly will be equivalent to ‘sacerdotal’ or ‘hieratic.’ 
Etymologically indeed the other meaning is alone correct (for 

the words priest and presbyter are the same); but convenience 

will justify its restriction to this secondary and imported sense, 

since the English language supplies no other rendering of 
sacerdos or fepeds. On the other hand, when the Christian 
elder is meant, the longer form ‘presbyter’ will be employed 
throughout. 


- History seems to show decisively that before the middle of Different 
views on 
the origin 


nity had its three orders of ministers, its bishop, its presbyters, of the | 


and its deacons. On this point there cannot reasonably be two ministry. 
opinions. But at what time and under what circumstances 


the second century each church or organized Christian commu- 


this organization was matured, and to what extent our allegiance 
is due to it as an authoritative ordinance, are more difficult 
questions. Some have recognized in episcopacy an institution 
of divine origin, absolute and indispensable; others have 
represented it as destitute of all apostolic sanction and 
authority. Some again have sought for the archetype of the 
threefold ministry in the Aaronic priesthood; others in the 
arrangements of synagogue worship. In this clamour of 
antagonistic opinions history is obviously the sole upright, 
impartial referee; and the historical mode of treatment will 


Ministry 
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to relieve 
the Apo- 
stles. 


1. Dea- 
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Appoint- 
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therefore be strictly adhered to in the following investigation. 
The doctrine in this instance at all events is involved in the 
history’ 

St Luke’s narrative represents the Twelve Apostles in the 
earliest days as the sole directors and administrators of the 
Church. For the financial business of the infant community, 
not less than for its spiritual guidance, they alone are 
responsible. This state of things could not last long. By 
the rapid accession of numbers, and still more by the admission 
of heterogeneous classes into the Church, the work became too 
vast and too various for them to discharge unaided. To relieve 
them from the increasing pressure, the inferior and less impor- 
tant functions passed successively into other hands: and thus 
each grade of the ministry, beginning from the lowest, was 
created in order. 

1. The establishment of the diaconate came first. 
plaints had reached the ears of the Apostles from an outlying 
portion of the community. The Hellenist widows had been 
overlooked in the daily distribution of food and alms. To 
remedy this neglect a new office was created. Seven men were 
appointed whose duty it was to superintend the public messes’, 
and, as we may suppose, to provide in other ways for the bodily 
wants of the helpless poor. Thus relieved, the Twelve were 
enabled to devote themselves without interruption ‘to prayer 
The Apostles suggested the 


Com- 


and to the ministry of the word.’ 
creation of this new office, but the persons were chosen by 
popular election and afterwards ordained by the Twelve with 
imposition of hands. Though the complaint came from the 
Hellenists, it must not be supposed that the ministrations of 


the Seven were confined to this class*, The object in creating 


1 The origin of the Christian minis- 
try is ably investigated in Rothe’s 
Anfinge der Christlichen Kirche etc. 
(1837), and Ritschl’s Entstehung der 
Altkatholischen Kirche (2nd ed. 1857). 
These are the most important of the 
more recent works on the subject with 


which I am acquainted, and to both of 
them I wish to acknowledge my obliga- 
tions, though in many respects I have 
arrived at results different from either. 
2 Acts vi. 2 diaKxovety rpamégaus. 
% So for instance Vitringa de Synag. 
Im. 2. 5, p. 928 sq, and Mosheim de 
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this new office is stated to be not the partial but the entire 
relief of the Apostles from the serving of tables. This being 
_ the case, the appointment of Hellenists (for such they would 
appear to have been from their names’) is a token of the 
liberal and loving spirit which prompted the Hebrew members 
of the Church in the selection of persons to fill the office. 

I have assumed that the office thus established represents The Seven 
the later diaconate; for though this point has been much ake 
disputed, I do not see how the identity of the two can 
reasonably be called in question. If the word ‘deacon’ 
does not occur in the passage, yet the corresponding verb 
and substantive, dsaxovety and Sdsaxovia, are repeated more 
than once. The functions moreover are substantially those 
which devolved on the deacons of the earliest ages, and 
which still in theory, though not altogether in practice, 
form the primary duties of the office. Again, it seems 
clear from the emphasis with which St Luke dwells on 
the new institution, that he looks on the establishment 
of this office, not as an isolated incident, but as the initiation 
of a new order of things in the Church. It is in short one of 
those representative facts, of which the earlier part of his 
narrative is almost wholly made up. Lastly, the tradition of 
the identity of the two offices has been unanimous from the 
earliest times. JIrenzus, the first writer who alludes to the 
appointment of the Seven, distinctly holds them to have been 


deacons*. The Roman Church some centuries later, though 


Reb. Christ. p. 119, followed by many 
later writers. 

_ 1 This inference however is far from 

certain, since many Hebrews bore 

Greek names, e.g. the Apostles An- 

drew and Philip. 

2 Tt is maintained by Vitringa 11. 2. 
5, p. 920 sq., that the office of the 
Seven was different from the later 
diaconate. He quotes Chrysost. Hom. 
14 in Act. (1x. p. 115, ed. Montf.) and 
Can. 10 of the Quinisextine Council 


L. 


(comp. p. 146, note 2) as favouring his 
view. With strange perversity Bohmer 
(Diss. Jur. Eccl. p. 349 sq.) supposes 
them to be presbyters, and this account 
has been adopted even by Ritschl, p. 
355 sq. According to another view the 
office of the Seven branched out into 
the two later orders of the diaconate 
and the presbyterate, Lange Apost. 
Zeit. 1. i. p. 75. 

Soirenet e200 o, ll 12, 10; ive Lo. Le 
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the presbytery had largely increased meanwhile, still restricted 
the number of deacons to seven, thus preserving the memory of 
the first institution of this office’, And in like manner a canon 
of the Council of Neocesarea (A.D. 315) enacted that there 
should be no more than seven deacons in any city however 
great’, alleging the apostolic model. This rule, it is true, was 
only partially observed; but the tradition was at all events so 
far respected, that the creation of an order of subdeacons was 
found necessary in order to remedy the inconvenience arising 
from the limitation®. 

The narrative in the Acts, if I mistake not, implies that the 
office thus created was entirely new. Some writers however 
have explained the incident as an extension to the Hellenists 
of an institution which already existed among the Hebrew 
Christians and is implied in the ‘ younger men’ mentioned in 
an earlier part of St Luke’s history*, This view seems not 
only to be groundless in itself, but also to contradict the 
general tenour of the narrative. It would appear moreover, 
that the institution was not merely new within the Christian 
Church, but novel absolutely. There is no reason for connecting 
it with any prototype existing in the Jewish community. The 
narrative offers no hint that it was either a continuation of 
the order of Levites or an adaptation of an office in the syna- 
gogue. The philanthropic purpose for which it was established 
presents no direct point of contact with the known duties of 
either. The Levite, whose function it was to keep the beasts 
for slaughter, to cleanse away the blood and offal of the 


1 Tn the middle of the third century, 
when Cornelius writes to Fabius, Rome 
has 46 presbyters but only 7 deacons, 
Euseb. H. H. vi. 43; see Routh’s Rel. 
Sacr. 11, p. 23, with his note p. 61. 
Even in the fourth and fifth centuries 
the number of Roman deacons still 
remained constant: see Ambrosiast. on 
1 Tim, iii, 13, Sozom. vii. 19 dudkovor dé 
mapa ‘Pwualos elcéte viv eioly én... 
mapa dé Tots dANos ddud@opos 6 TovTwY 


dapibus. 

2 Concil. Neoces. c. 14 (Routh Rel. 
Sacr. iv. p. 185): see Bingham’s Antiq. 
11.20.19. At the Quinisextine or 2nd 
Trullan council (4.p. 692) this Neocew- 
sarean canon was refuted and rejected: 
see Hefele Consiliengesch. m1. p. 304, 
and Vitringa p. 922. 

> See Bingham 1m. 1. 3. 

+ Acts v. 6,10. This is the view of 
Mosheim de Reb. Christ. p. 114. 
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sacrifices, to serve as porter at the temple gates, and to swell 

the chorus of sacred psalmody, bears no strong resemblance 

to the Christian deacon, whose ministrations lay among the 
widows and orphans, and whose time was almost wholly spent 

in works of charity. And again, the Chazan or attendant in nor from 
the synagogue, whose duties were confined to the care of the ae 
building and the preparation for service, has more in common 

with the modern parish clerk than with the deacon in the 

infant Church of Christ’. It is therefore a baseless, though 

avery common, assumption that the Christian diaconate was 

copied from the arrangements of the synagogue. The Hebrew 
Chazan is not rendered by ‘deacon’ in the Greek Testament; 

but a different word is used instead’, We may fairly presume 

that St Luke dwells at such length on the establishment of 

the diaconate, because he regards it as a novel creation. 

Thus the work primarily assigned to the deacons was the Teaching 
relief of the poor. Their office was essentially a ‘serving of ie rs: 
tables,’ as distinguished from the higher function of preaching *be office. 
and instruction. But partly from the circumstances of their 
position, partly from the personal character of those first 
appointed, the deacons at once assumed a prominence which is 
not indicated in the original creation of the office. Moving 
about freely among the poorer brethren and charged with the 
relief of their material wants, they would find opportunities 
of influence which were denied to the higher officers of the 
Church who necessarily kept themselves more aloof. The 
devout zeal of a Stephen or a Philip would turn these oppor- 
tunities to the best account; and thus, without ceasing to be 
dispensers of alms, they became also ministers of the Word. 

The Apostles themselves had directed that the persons chosen 
should be not only ‘men of honest report,’ but also ‘full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom’: and this careful foresight, to which 


1 Vitringa (11. 2. 4, p. 914 sq.,.11. view, the fact that as a rule there was 
2, 22, p. 1130 sq.) derives the Christian only one Chazan to each synagogue 
deacon from the Chazan of the syna- must not be overlooked. 
gogue. Among other objections to this 2 Sanpérns, Luke iv. 20. 
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the extended influence of the diaconate may be ascribed, proved 
also the security against its abuse. But still the work of 
teaching must be traced rather to the capacity of the individual 
officer than to the direct functions of the office. St Paul, 
writing thirty years later, and stating the requirements of the 
diaconate, lays the stress mainly on those qualifications which 
would be most important in persons moving about from house 
to house and entrusted with the distribution of alms. While 
he requires that they shall ‘hold the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience, in other words, that they shall be sincere 
believers, he is not anxious, as in the case of the presbyters, to 
secure ‘aptness to teach,’ but demands especially that they 
shall be free from certain vicious habits, such as a love of 
gossiping, and a greed of paltry gain, into which they might 
easily fall from the nature of their duties’. 

From the mother Church of Jerusalem the institution 
spread to Gentile Christian brotherhoods. By the ‘helps?’ in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians (A.D. 57), and by the 
‘ministration *’ in the Epistle to the Romans (4.D. 58), the 
diaconate solely or chiefly seems to be intended; but besides 
these incidental allusions, the latter epistle bears more sig- 
nificant testimony to the general extension of the office. 
The strict seclusion of the female sex in Greece and in some 
Oriental countries necessarily debarred them from the ministra- 
tions of men: and to meet the want thus felt, it was found 
necessary at an early date to admit women to the diaconate. 
A woman-deacon belonging to the Church of Cenchrez is 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans*. As time advances, 
the diaconate becomes still more prominent. In the Philippian 
Church a few years later (about A.D. 62) the deacons take their 
rank after the presbyters, the two orders together constituting 
the recognised ministry of the Christian society there®. Again, 
passing over another interval of some years, we find St Paul in 


11 Tim. iii. 8 sq. * Rom. xvi. 1. 
2 1 Cor. xii. 28. SeP hile 
3 Rom. xii. 7. 
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the First Epistle to Timothy (about A.D. 66) giving express 
directions as to the qualifications of men-deacons and women- 
deacons alike’, From the tenour of his language it seems clear 
that in the Christian communities of proconsular Asia at all 
events the institution was so common that ministerial organiza- 
tion would be considered incomplete without it. On the other 
hand we may perhaps infer from the instructions which he 
sends about the same time to Titus in Crete, that he did not 
consider it indispensable ; for while he mentions having given 
direct orders to his delegate to appoint presbyters in every city, 
he is silent about a diaconate’?. 

2. While the diaconate was thus an entirely new creation, 2. Prus- 
called forth by a special emergency and developed by the” 
progress of events, the early history of the presbyterate was 
different. If the sacred historian dwells at length on the 
institution of the lower office but is silent about the first 
beginnings of the higher, the explanation seems to be, that 
the latter had not the claim of novelty like the former. The nota new 
Christian Church in its earliest stage was regarded by the body eo 
of the Jewish people as nothing more than a new sect springing 
up by the side of the old. This was not unnatural: for the 
first disciples conformed to the religion of their fathers in all 
essential points, practising circumcision, observing the sabbaths, 
and attending the temple-worship. The sects in the Jewish 
commonwealth were not, properly speaking, nonconformists. 

They only superadded their own special organization to the 
established religion of their country, which for the most part 

they were careful to observe. The institution of synagogues pay ene: 
was flexible enough to allow free scope for wide divergences of syna- 
creed and practice. Different races as the Cyrenians and °°" 
Alexandrians, different classes of society as the freedmen‘, 
perhaps also different sects as the Sadducees or the Essenes, 

each had or could have their own special synagogue‘, where 


1 1 Tim. ili. 8 sq. 4 It is stated, that there were no less 
2 Tit. i. 5 sq. than 480 synagogues in Jerusalem. 
3 Acts vi. 9. The number is doubtless greatly ex- 
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they might indulge their peculiarities without hindrance. As 
soon as the expansion of the Church rendered some organiza- 
tion necessary, it would form a ‘synagogue’ of its own. The 
Christian congregations in Palestine long continued to be 
designated by this name’, though the term ‘ecclesia’ took its 
place from the very first in heathen countries. With the 
synagogue itself they would naturally, if not necessarily, adopt 
the normal government of a synagogue, and a body of elders 
or presbyters would be chosen to direct the religious worship 
and partly also to watch over the temporal well-being of the 
society. 

Hence the silence of St Luke. When he first mentions 
the presbyters, he introduces them without preface, as though 
the institution were a matter of course. But the moment of 
their introduction is significant. I have pointed out elsewhere* 
that the two persecutions, of which St Stephen and St James 
were respectively the chief victims, mark two important stages 
in the diffusion of the Gospel. Their connexion with the 
internal organization of the Church is not less remarkable.. 
The first results directly from the establishment of the lowest 
order in the ministry, the diaconate. To the second may 
probably be ascribed the adoption of the next higher grade, the 
presbytery. This later persecution was the signal for the 
dispersion of the Twelve on a wider mission. Since Jerusalem 
would no longer be their home as hitherto, it became necessary 
to provide for the permanent direction of the Church there; 
and for this purpose the usual government of the synagogue 
would be adopted. Now at all events for the first time we 
read of ‘presbyters’ in connexion with the Christian brother- 
hood at Jerusalem’. 


aggerated, but must have been very Hpist. cxii. 13 (1. p. 746, ed. Vall.) 

considerable: see Vitringa prol. 4, ‘per totas orientis synagogas,’ speaking 

p. 28, and 1. 1, 14, p. 253. of the Nazarwans ; though his meaning 
1 James ii. 2. Epiphanius (xxx. 18, is not altogether clear. Comp. Test. 

p. 142) says of the Ebionites cuvayw- xii Patr. Benj. 11. 

yhv otro Kadodor ri éauTady éxxdnolay, 2 See above, pp. 53, 58. 

kal ovx! éxxAnolay. See also Hieron. 3 Acts xi. 30. On the sequence of 
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From this time forward all official communications with the Presbytery 
mother Church are carried on through their intervention. To sarge 
the presbyters Barnabas and Saul bear the alms contributed by 
the Gentile Churches’. The presbyters are persistently asso- 
ciated with the Apostles, in convening the congress, in the 
superscription of the decree, and in the general settlement of 
the dispute between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. By 
the presbyters St Paul is received many years later on his last 
visit to Jerusalem, and to them he gives an account of his 
missionary labours and triumphs’. 

But the office was not confined to the mother Church alone. Extension 
Jewish presbyteries existed already in all the principal cities of ae 
the dispersion, and Christian presbyteries would early occupy Goes 
a not less wide area. On their very first missionary journey 
the ‘Apostles Paul and Barnabas are described as appointing 
presbyters in every church*. The same rule was doubtless 
carried out in all the brotherhoods founded later; but it is 
mentioned here and here only, because the mode of procedure 
on this occasion would suffice as a type of the Apostles’ dealings 
elsewhere under similar circumstances. 

The name of the presbyter then presents no difficulty. But Presbyters 
what must be said of the term ‘bishop’? It has been shown oryee 
that in the apostolic writings the two are only different desig- 
nations of one and the same office’. How and where was this 
second name originated ? 

To the officers of Gentile Churches alone is the term applied, but only in 

Fae eaters : : . Gentile 
as a synonyme for presbyter. At Philippi’, in Asia Minor’, in Churches. 
Crete’, the presbyter is so called. In the next generation the 
title is employed in a letter written by the Greek Church of 
Rome to the Greek Church of Corinth®, Thus the word would 


seem to be especially Hellenic. Beyond this we are left to Possible 


origin of 
events at this time see Galatians p. 5 See Philippians p. 96 sq. the term. 
124, GO zlendl, 1 ae 
1 Acts xi. 30. 7 Acts xx. 28, 1 Tim. iii. 1,2; comp. 
2 Acts xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23, xvi. 4. 1 Pet. ii. 25, v: 2. 
3 Acts xxi. 18. SB hs Phe 


4 Acts xiv. 23. 9 Clem. Rom. 42, 44. 
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conjecture. But if we may assume that the directors of 
religious and social clubs among the heathen were commonly 
so called‘, it would naturally occur, if not to the Gentile 
Christians themselves, at all events to their heathen associates, 
as a fit designation for the presiding members of the new 
society. The infant Church of Christ, which appeared to the 
Jew as a synagogue, would be regarded by the heathen as a 
confraternity. But whatever may have been the origin of 
the term, it did not altogether dispossess the earlier name 
‘presbyter, which still held its place as a synonyme even in 
Gentile congregations’. And, when at length the term bishop 
was appropriated to a higher office in the Church, the latter 
became again, as it had been at first, the sole designation of 
the Christian elder’. 

The duties of the presbyters were twofold. They were both 
rulers and instructors of the congregation. This double function 
appears in St Paul’s expression ‘pastors and teachers’,’ where, 
as the form of the original seems to show, the two words 
describe the same office under different aspects. Though 
government was probably the first conception of the office, yet 
the work of teaching must have fallen to the presbyters from 
the very first and have assumed greater prominence as time 
went on. With the growth of the Church, the visits of the 
apostles and evangelists to any individual community must 
have become less and less frequent, so that the burden of in- 
struction would be gradually transferred from these missionary 

1 The evidence however is slight: 
see Philippians p. 95, note 2. Some 
light is thrown on this subject by the 
fact that the Roman government seems 


first to have recognised the Christian 
brotherhoods in their corporate capa- 


* Other more general designations in 
the New Testament are of mpowcrdwevor 
(1 Thess. v. 12, Rom. xii. 8: comp. 
1 Tim. vy. 17), or of yyovpevor (Hebr. 
xii, 7,17, 24). For the former comp. 


city, as burial clubs: see de Rossi Rom. 
Sotterr. 1. p. 371. 

? On these clubs or confraternities 
see Renan Les Apdtres p. 351 sq.; 
comp. Saint Paul p, 239. 

ST Acts xxl 7,0 tim avapl gan lite tens, 
1 Pet. v. 1, Clem. Rom, 21, 44, 


Hermas Vis. ii, 4, Justin. Apol. i. 67 
(6 rpoecrds); for the latter, Clem. Rom. 
1, 21, Hermas Vis. ii. 2, iii. 9 (of rpon- 
youjevol). 

5 Ephes. iv. 11 rods 5¢ rouéas Kat 
didackddrous. For roipatvew applied to 
the érickoros or mpecBurepos see Acts 
xx. 28, 1 Pet. v. 2; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 25. 
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preachers to the local officers of the congregation. Hence 
St Paul in two passages, where he gives directions relating 
to bishops or presbyters, insists specially on the faculty of 
teaching as a qualification for the position. Yet even here 
this work seems to be regarded rather as incidental to than as 
inherent in the office. In the one epistle he directs that 
double honour shall be paid to those presbyters who have ruled 
well, but especially to such as ‘labour in word and doctrine?’ 
as though one holding this office might decline the work of 
instruction. In the other, he closes the list of qualifications 
with the requirement that the bishop (or presbyter) hold fast 
the faithful word in accordance with the apostolic teaching, 
‘that he may be able both to exhort in the healthy doctrine and 
to confute gainsayers, alleging as a reason the pernicious 
Neverthe- 
less there is no ground for supposing that the work of teaching 
and the work of governing pertained to separate members of 
As each had his special gift, so would 


activity and growing numbers of the false teachers. 


the presbyteral college’. 
he devote himself more or less exclusively to the one or the 
other of these sacred functions. 

3. Itis clear then that at the close of the apostolic age, the 3. Bisuors. 
two lower orders of the threefold ministry were firmly and 
widely established ; but traces of the third and highest order, 
the episcopate properly so called, are few and indistinct. 

For the opinion hazarded by Theodoret and adopted by The office 


° : not a con- 
many later writers‘, that the same officers in the Church who tinuation 


GL bial, sib, 2, UBS wy 

21 Tim. v. 17 wddcora of Komiivres 
év déyw Kal didackardig. At a much 
later date we read of ‘presbyteri doc- 
tores,’ whence it may perhaps be in- 
ferred that even then the work of 
teaching was not absolutely indispens- 
able to the presbyteral office; <Act. 
Perp. et Fel, 13, Cyprian, Hpist. 29: 
see Ritschl p. 352. 

3 The distinction of lay or ruling 
elders, and ministers proper or teaching 


elders, was laid down by Calvin and 
has been adopted as the constitution of 
several presbyterian Churches. This 
interpretation of St Paul’s language is 
refuted by Rothe p. 224, Ritschl p. 352 
sq., and Schaff Hist. of Apost. Ch. 11. 
p. 312, besides older writers such as 
Vitringa and Mosheim. 

4 On 1 Tim. iii. 1, rods 6¢ viv Kadov- 
pdvous éerickdmous atrooré\ous wrduagov’ 
Tov 6¢ xpdvou mpotdvros TO ev THS ao- 
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were first called apostles came afterwards to be designated 
bishops, is baseless. If the two offices had been identical, the 
substitution of the one name for the other would have required 
some explanation. But in fact the functions of the Apostle and 
the bishop differed widely. The Apostle, like the prophet or the 
evangelist, held no local office. He was essentially, as his name 
denotes, a missionary, moving about from place to place, founding 
and confirming new brotherhoods. The only ground on which 
Theodoret builds his theory is a false interpretation of a 
passage in St Paul. At the opening of the Epistle to Philippi 
the presbyters (here called bishops) and deacons are saluted, 
while in the body of the letter one Epaphroditus is mentioned 
as an ‘apostle’ of the Philippians. If ‘apostle’ here had the 
meaning which is thus assigned to it, all the three orders of the 
ministry would be found at Philippi. But this interpretation 
will not stand. The true Apostle, ike St Peter or St John, 
bears this title as the messenger, the delegate, of Christ 
Himself: while Epaphroditus is only so styled as the messenger 
of the Philippian brotherhood ; and in the very next clause the 
expression 1s explained by the statement that he carried their 
alms to St Pault. 
another passage”, where messengers (or apostles) of the churches 
are mentioned. It is not therefore to the apostle that we must 
look for the prototype of the bishop. How far indeed and in 
what sense the bishop may be called a successor of the 
Apostles, will be a proper subject for consideration: but the 
succession at least does not consist in an identity of office. 


The use of the word here has a parallel in 


KaTédurov, TO O€ THIS EWLaKOT HS TOlS TaNAL 
Kahoupévos amoorb\as éréfecav. See 
also his note on Phil. i, 1. Comp. 
Wordsworth Theoph. Angl. c. x, Blunt 
First Three Centuries p. 81. Theodoret, 
as usual, has borrowed from Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on 1 Tim. iii. 1, ‘Qui 
vero nunc episcopi nominantur, illi 
tune apostoli dicebantur...Beatis vero 
apostolis decedentibus, illi qui post 
illos ordinati sunt...grave existima- 
verunt apostolorum sibi vindicare 


nuncupationem; diviserunt ergo ipsa 
nomina etc.’ (Raban. Maur. vi. p. 
604 p, ed. Migne). Theodore however 
makes a distinction between the two 
offices: nor does he, like Theodoret, 
misinterpret Phil. ii. 25. The com- 
mentator Hilary also, on Ephes. iy. 
11, says ‘apostoli episcopi sunt.’ 

1 Phil. ii, 25, see Philippians p. 123. 

2 2 Cor. villi. 23, see Galatians p. 95, 
note 3. 
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The history of the name itself suggests a different account The epis- 
of the origin of the episcopate. If bishop was at first used as a ee 
synonyme for presbyter and afterwards came to designate the Beer 
higher officer under whom the presbyters served, the episcopate tery. 
properly so called would seem to have been developed from the 
subordinate office. In other words, the episcopate was formed 
not out of the apostolic order by localisation but out of the 
presbyteral by elevation: and the title, which originally was 
common to all, came at length to be appropriated to the 


chief among them’. 


If this account be true, we might expect to find in the St James 
mother Church of Jerusalem, which as the earliest founded ee 
bishop, 


would soonest ripen into maturity, the first traces of this 
developed form of the ministry. Nor is this expectation 
disappointed. James the Lord’s brother alone, within the 
period compassed by the apostolic writings, can claim to be 
regarded as a bishop in the later and more special sense of the 
term. In the language of St Paul he takes precedence even of 
the earliest and greatest preachers of the Gospel, St Peter and 
St John?, where the affairs of the Jewish Church specially are 
concerned. In St Luke’s narrative he appears as the local 
representative of the brotherhood in Jerusalem, presiding at 
the congress, whose decision he suggests and whose decree he 
appears to have framed’, receiving the missionary preachers as 
they revisit the mother Church*, acting generally as the referee 
in communications with foreign brotherhoods. The place 
assigned to him in the spurious Clementines, where he is 


1 A parallel instance from Athenian 2 Gal. ii. 9; see the note. 


institutions will illustrate this usage. 
The émicrdrns was chairman of a body 
of ten mpéedpo, who themselves were 
appointed in turn by lot to serve from 
a larger body of fifty rpurdves. Yet we 
find the émordrns not only designated 
mpiravis par excellence (Demosth. Ti- 
mocr. § 157), but even addressed by 
this name in the presence of the other 
apdedpor (Thue. vi. 14). 


3 Acts xy. 13 sq. St James speaks 
last and apparently with some degree 
of authority (éym xpivw ver. 19), The 
decree is clearly framed on his recom- 
mendations, and some indecisive coin- 
cidences of style with his epistle have 
been pointed out. 

4 Acts xxi. 18; comp, xii. 17. 
also Gal. i. 19, ii. 12. 
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represented as supreme arbiter over the Church universal in 
matters of doctrine, must be treated as a gross exaggeration. 
This kind of authority is nowhere conferred upon him in the 
apostolic writings: but his social and ecclesiastical position, as 
it appears in St Luke and St Paul, explains how the exaggera- 
tion was possible. And this position is the more remarkable if, 
as seems to have been the case, he was not one of the Twelve’. 
but yet On the other hand, though especially prominent, he appears 
ee in the Acts as a member of a body. When St Peter, after his 
ee - escape from prison, is about to leave Jerusalem, he desires that 
his deliverance shall be reported to ‘James and the brethren?’ 
When again St Paul on his last visit to the Holy City goes to 
see James, we are told that all the presbyters were present’. 
If in some passages St James is named by himself, in others he 
is omitted and the presbyters alone are mentioned*. From this 
it may be inferred that though holding a position superior to 
the rest, he was still considered as a member of the presbytery ; 
that he was in fact the head or president of the college. What 
power this presidency conferred, how far it was recognised as an 
independent official position, and to what degree it was due to 
the ascendancy of his personal gifts, are questions, which 
in the absence of direct information can only be answered 
by conjecture. But his close relationship with the Lord, his 
rare energy of character, and his rigid sanctity of life which 
won the respect even of the unconverted Jews*, would react 
upon his office, and may perhaps have elevated it to a level 
which was not definitely contemplated in its origin. 
Nobishops | But while the episcopal office thus existed in the mother 
Taner Church of Jerusalem from very early days, at least in a rudi- 
Churches. mentary form, the New Testament presents no distinct traces 
of such organization in the Gentile congregations. The govern- 


Ewe steeot ment of the Gentile churches, as there represented, exhibits two 
of develop- 


pent < successive stages of development tending in this direction; but 
1 See above, p. 1 sq. * Acts xi. 30; comp. xv. 4, 23, xvi. 4. 
2 Acts xii. 17. 5 See above, p. 12 sq. 


3 Acts xxi. 18. 
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the third stage, in which episcopacy definitely appears, still lies 
beyond the horizon. 
(1) We have first of all the Apostles themselves exercising (1) Occa- 


: A : sional su- 
the superintendence of the churches under their care, sometimes pervision 
in person and on the spot, sometimes at a distance by letter or ee 


by message. The imaginary picture drawn by St Paul, when ben 
he directs the punishment of the Corinthian offender, vividly 
represents his position in this respect. The members of the 
church are gathered together, the elders, we may suppose, 
being seated apart on a dais or tribune; he himself, as presi- 
dent, directs their deliberations, collects their votes, pronounces 
sentence on the guilty man’. How the absence of the apostolic 
president was actually supplied in this instance, we do not 
know. But a council was held; he did direct their verdict ‘in 
spirit though not in person’; and ‘the majority’ condemned the 
offender’. In the same way St Peter, giving directions to the 
elders, claims a place among them. The title ‘ fellow-presbyter, 
which he applies to himself?, would doubtless recal to the 
memory of his readers the occasions when he himself had 
presided with the elders and guided their deliberations. 

(2) As the first stage then, the Apostles themselves were (Qe 
the superintendents of each individual church. But the wider apostolic 
spread of the Gospel would diminish the frequency of their 4¢letes. 
visits and impair the efficiency of such supervision. In the 
second stage therefore we find them, at critical seasons and in 
important congregations, delegating some trustworthy disciple 
who should fix his abode in a given place for a time and direct 
the affairs of the church there. The Pastoral Epistles present 
this second stage to our view. It is the conception of a later 
age which represents Timothy as bishop of Ephesus and Titus 
as bishop of Crete’, St Paul’s own language implies that the 
position which they held was temporary. In both cases their 


1 1 Cor. v. 3 8q. SIR et nVeel 
22 Cor. ii. 6 7 émitiyuta airy 4 bro 4 Const. Apost, vii. 46, Huseb. H, HE. 
Tov TELOVw. lii, 4, and later writers. 
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term of office is drawing to a close, when the Apostle writes’. 
But the conception is not altogether without foundation. With 
less permanence but perhaps greater authority, the position 
occupied by these apostolic delegates nevertheless fairly repre- 
sents the functions of the bishop early in the second century. 
They were in fact the link between the Apostle whose super- 
intendence was occasional and general and the bishop who 
exercised a permanent supervision over an individual con- 
gregation. 

Beyond this second stage the notices in the apostolic 
writings do not carry us. The angels of the seven churches 
indeed are frequently alleged as an exception. But neither 
does the name ‘angel’ itself suggest such an explanation®*, nor 
is this view in keeping with the highly figurative style of this 
wonderful book. Its sublime imagery seems to be seriously 
impaired by this interpretation. On the other hand St John’s 
own language gives the true key to the symbolism. ‘The 
seven stars, so it is explained, ‘are the seven angels of the 
seven churches, and the seven candlesticks are the seven 
churches*,’ 
earthly fires—the star shining steadily by its own inherent 


This contrast between the heavenly and the 


is far too indefinite to encourage such 
an inference, 


1 See 1 Tim, i. 3, iii, 14, 2 Tim. iv. 
GSO Ie ity de oil. L 2. 


2 See for instance among recent 
writers Thiersch Gesch. der Apost. 
Kirche p. 278, Trench Epistles to the 
Seven Churches p. 47 sq., with others. 
This explanation is as old as the earliest 
commentators. Rothe supposes that 
the word anticipates the establishment 
of episcopacy, being a kind of prophetic 
symbol, p. 423 sq. Others again take 
the angel to designate the collective 
ministry, i.e. the whole body of priests 
and deacons. For various explanations 
see Schaff Hist. of Apost. Ch, 11. p. 223. 

Rothe (p. 426) supposes that Dio- 
trephes 6 diorpwrevwy atray (3 Joh. 9) 
was a bishop. This cannot be pro- 
nounced impossible, but the language 


3 Tt is conceivable indeed that a 
bishop or chief pastor should be called 
an angel or messenger of God or of Christ 
(comp. Hag. i. 13, Mal. ii. 7), but he 
would hardly be styled an angel of the 
church over which he presides. See the 
parallel case of dmrécronos above, p. 154. 
Vitringa (11. 9, p. 550), and others after 
him, explain d&yyeXos in the Apocalypse 
by the pyby, the messenger or deputy 
of the synagogue. These however were 
only inferior officers, and could not be 
compared to stars or made responsible 
for the well-being of the churches ; see 
Rothe p. 504. 

4 Rey. i. 20 
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eternal light, and the lamp flickering and uncertain, requiring 
to be fed with fuel and tended with care—cannot be devoid 
of meaning. The star is the suprasenstial counterpart, the True ex- 
heavenly representative; the lamp, the earthly realisation, the Sagar 
outward embodiment. Whether the angel is here conceived as 
an actual person, the celestial guardian, or only as a personifi- 
cation, the idea or spirit of the church, it is unnecessary for my 
present purpose to consider. But whatever may be the exact 
conception, he is identified with and made responsible for it to 
a degree wholly unsuited to any human officer. Nothing is 
predicated of him, which may not be predicated of it. To him 
are imputed all its hopes, its fears, its graces, its shortcomings. 
He is punished with it, and he is rewarded with it. In one 
passage especially the language applied to the angel seems 
to exclude the common interpretation. In the message to 
Thyatira the angel is blamed, because he suffers himself to be 
led astray by ‘his wife Jezebel’ In this image of Ahab’s 
idolatrous queen some dangerous and immoral teaching must 
be personified ; for it does violence alike to the general tenour 
and to the individual expressions in the passage to suppose that 
an actual woman is meant. Thus the symbolism of the passage 
is entirely in keeping. Nor again is this mode of representation 
new. The ‘princes’ in the prophecy of Daniel? present a very 
near if not an exact parallel to the angels of the Revelation. 
Here, as elsewhere, St John seems to adapt the imagery of this 
earliest apocalyptic book. 

Indeed, if with most recent writers we adopt the early date 
of the Apocalypse of St John, it is scarcely possible that the 
episcopal organization should have been so mature when it was 
written. In this case probably not more than two or three 
years have elapsed from the date of the Pastoral Epistles*, and 

1 Rey. ii. 20 rhv yuvatkd cov lefdBen. 3 The date of the Pastoral Epistles 
The word cov should probably be re- may be and probably is as late as A.D. 
tained in the text: or at least, if not 66 or 67; while the Apocalypse on 
a correct reading, it seems tobeacor- this hypothesis was written not later 


rect gloss. than 4.p, 70. 
2 Dan, x, 13, 20, 21. 
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this interval seems quite insufficient to account for so great a 
change in the administration of the Asiatic churches. 

As late therefore as the year 70 no distinct signs of episcopal 
government have hitherto appeared in Gentile Christendom. 
Yet unless we have recourse to a sweeping condemnation of 
received documents, it seems vain to deny that early in the 
second century the episcopal office was firmly and widely 
established. Thus during the last three decades of the first 
century, and consequently during the lifetime of the latest 
surviving Apostle, this change must have been brought about. 
But the circumstances under which it was effected are shrouded . 
in darkness; and various attempts have been made to read the 
obscure enigma. Of several solutions offered one at least 
deserves special notice. If Rothe’s view cannot be accepted as 
final, its examination will at least serve to bring out the 
conditions of the problem: and for this reason I shall state and 
discuss it as briefly as possible?. For the words in which the 
theory is stated I am myself responsible. 

‘The epoch to which we last adverted marks an important 
crisis in the history of Christianity. The Church was distracted 
and dismayed by the growing dissensions between the Jewish 
and Gentile brethren and by the menacing apparition of 
Gnostic heresy. So long as its three most prominent leaders 
were living, there had been some security against the ex- 
travagance of parties, some guarantee of harmonious combina- 
tion among diverse churches. But St Peter, St Paul, and St 
James, were carried away by death almost at the same time 
and in the face of this great emergency. Another blow too 
had fallen: the long-delayed judgment of God on the once 
Holy City was delayed no more. With the overthrow of 
Jerusalem the visible centre of the Church was removed. The 
keystone of the fabric was withdrawn, and the whole edifice 


1 See Rothe’s Anfange etc. pp. 354— which I have urged) by Baur Ursprung 
392. Rothe’s account of the origin of des Episcopats p. 39 sq., and Ritschl 
episcopacy is assailed (on grounds in pp, 410 sq. 
many respects differing from those 
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threatened with ruin. There was a crying need for some 
organization which should cement together the diverse elements 
of Christian society and preserve it from disintegration.’ 

‘Out of this need the Catholic Church arose. Christendom Origin of 
had hitherto existed as a number of distinct isolated congrega- liechureb. 
tions, drawn in the same direction by a common faith and 
common sympathies, accidentally linked one with another by 
the personal influence and apostolic authority of their common 
teachers, but not bound together in a harmonious whole by any 
permanent external organization. Now at length this great 

result was brought about. The magnitude of the change 
etfected during this period may be measured by the difference 
in the constitution and conception of the Christian Church 
as presented in the Pastoral Epistles of St Paul and the letters 
of St Ignatius respectively.’ 

‘By whom then was the new constitution organized? To ee 
this question only one answer can be given. This great work ing Apo- 
must be ascribed to the surviving Apostles. St John especially, stra 
who built up the speculative theology of the Church, was 
mainly instrumental in completing its external constitution 
also; for Asia Minor was the centre from which the new 
movement spread. St John however was not the only Apostle 
or early disciple who lived in this province. St Philip is 
known to have settled in Hierapolis*. St Andrew also seems 
to have dwelt in these parts’. The silence of history clearly 
proclaims the fact which the voice of history but faintly 
suggests. If we hear nothing more of the Apostles’ missionary 
labours, it is because they had organized an united Church, to 
which they had transferred the work of evangelization.’ 

‘Of such a combined effort on the part of the Apostles, Evidence 
resulting in a definite ecclesiastical polity, in an united cond Aes 
Catholic Church, no direct account is preserved: but incidental stolic 


Council. 
notices are not wanting; and in the general paucity of informa- 


1 Papias in Euseb. H. £. iii. 39; 2 Muratorian Canon (cire. 170 A.D.) 
Polycrates and Caius in Euseb. H. E. Routh Rel. Sacr.1. p. 394. 
Rio L: 
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Clement 


of Rome. 
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tion respecting the whole period more than this was not to be 
expected’ ' 

‘(1) Eusebius relates that after the martyrdom of St 
James and the fall of Jerusalem, the remaining Apostles and 
personal disciples of the Lord, with his surviving relations, met 
together and after consultation unanimously appointed Symeon 
the son of Clopas to the vacant see*, It can hardly be doubted, 
that Eusebius in this passage quotes from the earlier historian 
Hegesippus, from whom he has derived the other incidents in 
the lives of James and Symeon: and we may well believe that 
this council discussed larger questions than the appointment of 
a single bishop, and that the constitution and prospects of the 
Church generally came under deliberation. It may have been 
on this occasion that the surviving Apostles partitioned out 
the world among them, and ‘Asia was assigned to John®’ 

‘(2) A fragment of Irenzeus points in the same direction. 
Writing of the holy eucharist he says, ‘They who have paid 
attention to the second ordinances of the Apostles know that 
the Lord appointed a new offering in the new covenant‘ By 
these ‘second ordinances’ must be understood some later 
decrees or injunctions than those contained in the apostolic 
epistles: and these would naturally be framed and promulgated 
by such a council as the notice of Kusebius suggests.’ 

‘(3) To the same effect St Clement of Rome writes, that 
the Apostles, having appointed elders in every church and 
foreseeing the disputes which would arise, ‘afterwards added a 
codicil (supplementary direction) that if they should fall asleep, 


1 Besides the evidence which I have 
stated and discussed in the text, Rothe 
also brings forward a fragment of the 
Praedicatio Pauli (preserved in the tract 
de Baptismo Haereticorum, which is 
included among Cyprian’s works, app. 
p. 30, ed. Fell; see above, p. 111, 
note 2), where the writer mentions a 
meeting of St Peter and St Paul in 
Rome. The main question however is 


so slightly affected thereby, that I have 
not thought it necessary to investigate 
the value and bearing of this fragment. 

2 Huseb, H. #. iii. 11, 

3 According to the tradition reported 
by Origen as quoted in Euseb. H. ZH. 
iii. 1. 

* One of the Pfaffian fragments, no. 
XXxvill, p. 854 in Stieren’s edition of 
Treneus (vol. 1.). 
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other approved men should succeed to their office'’? Here the 
pronouns ‘they,’ ‘their, must refer, not to the first appointed 
presbyters, but to the Apostles themselves. Thus interpreted, 
the passage contains a distinct notice of the institution of 
bishops as successors of the Apostles; while in the word 
‘afterwards’ is involved an allusion to the later council to which 
the ‘second ordinances’ of Irenzeus also refer?’ 

‘These notices seem to justify the conclusion that imme- 
diately after the fall of Jerusalem a council of the apostles and 
first teachers of the Gospel was held to deliberate on the crisis, 
and to frame measures for the well-being of the Church. The Results of 
centre of the system then organized was episcopacy, which at ae pee 
once secured the compact and harmonious working of each 
individual congregation, and as the link of communication 
between separate brotherhoods formed the whole into one 
undivided Catholic Church. Recommended by this high 
authority, the new constitution was immediately and generally 
adopted.’ 

This theory, which is maintained with much ability and Value of 
vigour, attracted considerable notice, as being a new defence of ioe 
episcopacy advanced by a member of a presbyterian Church. 

On the other hand, 
unduly depreciated; for, if it fails to give a satisfactory solution, 
it has at least the merit of stating the conditions of the 


its intrinsic value seems to have been 


problem with great distinctness, and of pointing out the 
direction to be followed. On this account it seemed worthy of 


attention. 


1 Clem. Rom. § 44 kxaréornoay rovs 
mpoetpnuevous (Sc. mperBurépous) kal wera- 
Edt érwouny t dedwkacwv, dws, édy Kowun- 
Odcw, diaddéiwvra Erepa Sedoxrpwacpmevor 
dwdpes Thy Nevroupylayv atr&v. The in- 
terpretation of the passage depends on 
the persons intended in kouunOdow and 
airéy (see the notes on the passage). 

2A much more explicit though 
somewhat later authority may be 
quoted in favour of his view. The 


Ambrosian Hilary on Ephes. iy. 12, 
speaking of the change from the pres- 
byteral to the episcopal form of govern- 
ment, says ‘immutata est ratio, pro- 
spiciente concilio, ut non ordo ete.’ If 
the reading be correct, I suppose he 
was thinking of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. See also the expression of St 
Jerome on Tit. i. 5 (quoted below, p. 
166) ‘in toto orbe decretum est.’ 


11—2 


The evi- 


dence ex- 


amined. 


Hegesip- 
pus. 


Treneus. 


Clement. 
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It must indeed be confessed that the historical notices will 
not bear the weight of the inference built upon them. (1) The 
account of Hegesippus (for to Hegesippus the statement in 
Eusebius may fairly be ascribed) confines the object of this 
gathering to the appointment of a successor to St James. If 
its deliberations had exerted that vast and permanent influence 
on the future of the Church which Rothe’s theory supposes, it 
is scarcely possible that this early historian should have been 
ignorant of the fact or knowing it should have passed it over 
in silence. (2) The genuineness of the Pfaffian fragments of 
Trenzeus must always remain doubtfult. Independently of the 
mystery which hangs over their publication, the very passage 
quoted throws great suspicion on their authorship; for the ex- 
pression in question? seems naturally to refer to the so-called 
Apostolic Constitutions, which have been swelled to their present 
size by the accretions of successive generations, but can hardly 
have existed even in a rudimentary form in the age of Ireneus, 
or if existing have been regarded by him as genuine. If he 
had been acquainted with such later ordinances issued by the 
authority of an apostolic council, is 1t conceivable that in. his 
great work on heresies he should have omitted to quote a 
sanction so unquestionable, where his main object is to show 
that the doctrine of the Catholic Church in his day represented 
the true teaching of the Apostles, and his main argument the 
fact that the Catholic bishops of his time derived their office 
by direct succession from the Apostles? (3) The passage 
in the epistle of St Clement cannot be correctly interpreted by 
Rothe: for his explanation, though elaborately defended, dis- 
regards the purpose of the letter. The Corinthian Church is 
disturbed by a spirit of insubordination. Presbyters, who have 


1 Thecontroversialtreatises oneither means of testing the accuracy of the 
side are printed in Stieren’s Ireneus transcriber or ascertaining the charac- 
1. p. 881 sq. It is sufficient here to ter of the ms. 
state that shortly after the transcrip- * The expression ai devrepar Tov drro- 
tion of these fragments by Pfaff, the  crédwv diardées closely resembles the 
Turin ms from which they were taken language of these Constitutions 3 see 
disappeared; so that there was no Hippol. p. 74, 82 (Lagarde). 
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faithfully discharged their duties, have nevertheless been ruth- 
lessly expelled from office. St Clement writes in the name of 
the Roman Church to correct these irregularities. He reminds 
the Corinthians that the presbyteral office was established by 
the Apostles, who not only themselves appointed elders, but also 
gave directions that the vacancies caused from time to time by 
death should be filled up by other men of character, thus pro- 
viding for a succession in the ministry. Consequently in these 
unworthy feuds they were setting themselves in opposition to 
officers of repute either actually nominated by Apostles, or 
appointed by those so nominated in accordance with the apo- 
stolic injunctions. There is no mention of episcopacy, properly 
so called, throughout the epistle; for in the language of St 
Clement, ‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ are still synonymous terms’. 
Thus the pronouns ‘they, ‘their,’ refer naturally to the presbyters 
first appointed by the Apostles themselves. Whether (supposing 
the reading to be correct’) Rothe has rightly translated émivopny 
“a codicil, it is unnecessary to enquire, as the rendering does 
not materially affect the question. 
- Nor again does it appear that the rise of episcopacy was so Episco- 


é : Oy ane ; 3 pacy not 
sudden and so immediate, that an authoritative order issuing g sudden 


from an apostolic council alone can explain the phenomenon. ‘#4 
In the mysterious period which comprises the last thirty years 
of the first century, and on which history is almost wholly silent, 
episcopacy must, it is true, have been mainly developed. But 
before this period its beginnings may be traced, and after the 
close it is not yet fully matured. It seems vain to deny with 
Rothe? that the position of St James in the mother Church 
furnished the precedent and the pattern of the later episcopate. 
It appears equally mistaken to maintain, as this theory requires, 
that at the close of the first and the beginning of the second 
century the organization of all churches alike had arrived at 
the same stage of development and exhibited the episcopate in 
an equally perfect form. 


1 See Philippians pp. 97, 98. poviy ; see the notes on the passage. 
2 The right reading is probably ém- 3 p. 264 sq. 
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but ma- On the other hand, the emergency which consolidated the 
acaba episcopal form of government is correctly and forcibly stated. 


emergency Tt was remarked long ago by Jerome, that ‘ before factions were 
introduced into religion by the prompting of the devil,’ the 
churches were governed by a council of elders, ‘but as soon as 
each man began to consider those whom he had baptized to 
belong to himself and not to Christ, it was decided throughout 
the world that one elected from among the elders should be 
placed over the rest, so that the care of the church should 
devolve on him, and the seeds of schism be removed! And 
again in another passage he writes to the same effect; ‘When 
afterwards one presbyter was elected that he might be placed 
over the rest, this was done as a remedy against schism, that 
each man might not drag to himself and thus break up the 
Church of Christ?’ To the dissensions of Jew and Gentile 
converts, and to the disputes of Gnostic false teachers, the 


development of episcopacy may be mainly ascribed. 
and in 
AsiaMinor : : : ; 
aoe the mainly instrumental in effecting the change. Asia Minor was 
intuence 


of StJohn. the adopted home of more than one Apostle after the fall of 


Nor again is Rothe probably wrong as to the authority 


Jerusalem. Asia Minor too was the nurse, if not the mother, 
of episcopacy in the Gentile Churches. So important an insti- 
tution, developed in a Christian community of which St John 
was the living centre and guide, could hardly have grown up 
without his sanction: and, as will be seen presently, early tradi- 
tion very distinctly connects his name with the appointment 
of bishops in these parts. 

peanaes of But to the question how this change was brought about, a 

lopment. Somewhat different answer must be given. We have seen that 
the needs of the Church and the ascendancy of his personal 
character placed St James at the head of the Christian brother- 
hood in Jerusalem. Though remaining a member of the 
presbyteral council, he was singled out from the rest and placed 
in a position of superior responsibility. His exact power it 


1 On Tit. i, 5 (viz. p. 694, ed. Vall.). 
* Epist. exlvi ad Evang. (1. p. 1082). 
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would be impossible, and it is unnecessary, to define. When 
therefore after the fall of the city St John with other surviving 
Apostles removed to Asia Minor and found there manifold ir- 
regularities and threatening symptoms of disruption, he would 
not unnaturally encourage an approach in these Gentile Churches 
to the same organization, which had been signally blessed, and 
proved effectual in holding together the mother Church amid 
dangers not less serious. The existence of a council or college 
necessarily supposes a presidency of some kind, whether this 
presidency be assumed by each member in turn, or lodged in 
the hands of a single person’. It was only necessary therefore 
for him to give permanence, definiteness, stability, to an office 
which already existed in germ. There is no reason however for 
supposing that any direct ordinance was issued to the churches. 
The evident utility and even pressing need of such an office, 
sanctioned by the most venerated name in Christendom, would 
be sufficient to secure its wide though gradual reception. Such 
a reception, it is true, supposes a substantial harmony and 
freedom of intercourse among the churches, which remained un- 
disturbed by the troubles of the times; but the silence of history 
is not at all unfavourable to this supposition. In this way, 
during the historical blank which extends over half a century 
after the fall of Jerusalem, episcopacy was matured and the 


Catholic Church consolidated’. 


1 The Ambrosian Hilary on Ephes. 
iv. 12 seems to say that the senior 
member was president; but this may 
be mere conjecture. The constitution 
of the synagogue does not aid mate- 
rially in settling this question. In the 
New Testament at all events dpyicvvd- 
wos is only another name for an elder 
of the synagogue (Mark v. 22, Acts 
xiii. 15, xviii. 8,17; comp. Justin Dial. 
c. Tryph. § 137), and therefore corre- 
sponds not to the bishop but to the 
presbyter of the Christian Church. 
Sometimes however dpx.cuvdyuryos ap- 
pears to denote the president of the 


council of elders: see Vitringa 11. 2. p. 
586 sq., m1. 1. p. 610sq. The opinions 
of Vitringa must be received with cau- 
tion, as his tendency to press the re- 
semblance between the government of 
the Jewish synagogue and the Chris- 
tian Church is strong. The real like- 
ness consists in the council of presby- 
ters; but the threefold order of the 
Christian ministry as a whole seems to 
have no counterpart in the synagogue. 

2 The expression ‘Catholic Church’ 
is found first in the Ignatian letter to 
the Smyrneans § 8. In the Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp it occurs several 


This view 
supported 
by the no- 
tices of in- 
dividual 
churches, 
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At all events, when we come to trace the early history of the 
office in the principal churches of Christendom in succession, we 
shall find all the facts consistent with the account adopted here, 
while some of them are hardly reconcileable with any other. 
In this review it will be convenient to commence with the 
mother Church, and to take the others in order, as they are 
connected either by neighbourhood or by political or religious 
sympathy. : 

1. The Church of JERUSALEM, as I have already pointed 
out, presents the earliest instance of a bishop. A certain 
official prominence is assigned to James the Lord’s brother, 
both in the Epistles of St Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles. 
And the inference drawn from the notices in the canonical 
Scriptures is borne out by the tradition of the next ages. As 
early as the middle of the second century all parties concur in 
representing him as a bishop in the strict sense of the term’. 
In this respect Catholic Christians and Ebionite Christians 
hold the same language: the testimony of Hegesippus on the 
one hand is matched by the testimony of the Clementine 
writings on the other. On his death, which is recorded as 
taking place immediately before the war of Vespasian, Symeon 
was appointed in his place*. Hegesippus, who is our authority 
for this statement, distinctly regards Symeon as holding the 
same office with James, and no less distinctly calls him a bishop. 
This same historian also mentions the circumstance that one 
Thebuthis (apparently on this occasion), being disappointed of 
the bishopric, raised a schism and attempted to corrupt the 
virgin purity of the Church with false doctrine. As Symeon 
died in the reign of Trajan at an advanced age, it is not im- 
probable that Hegesippus was born during his lifetime. Of the 
successors of Symeon a complete list is preserved by Eusebius’. 


times, inser. and §§ 8,16,19. On its Recogn. i. 43, 68, 73; Clem. Alex. 


meaning see Westcott Canon p. 28, 
note (4th ed.), 

1 Hegesipp. in Euseb. H. E. ii. 23, 
iv. 22; Clem. Hom. xi. 35, Ep. Petr. 
init., and Ep. Clem. init.; Clem. 


in Euseb. ii. 1; Const. Apost. y. 8, vi. 
14, viii. 35, 46. 
2 Hegesipp. in Euseb. H. E. iv. 22. 
3 H, E. iy. 5. The episcopate of 
Justus the successor of Symeon com- 
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The fact however that it comprises thirteen names within a 
period of less than thirty years must throw suspicion on its 
accuracy. A succession so rapid is hardly consistent with the 
known tenure of life offices in ordinary cases: and if the list be 
correct, the frequent changes must be attributed to the troubles 
and uncertainties of the times. If Eusebius here also had 
derived his information from Hegesippus, it must at least have 
had some solid foundation in fact; but even then the alterna- 
tion between Jerusalem and Pella, and the possible confusion 
of the bishops with other prominent members of the presbytery, 
might introduce much error. It appears however that in this 
instance he was indebted to less trustworthy sources of infor- 
mation®. The statement that after the foundation of Aelia 
Capitolina (A.D. 136) Marcus presided over the mother Church, 

as its first Gentile bishop, need not be questioned; and beyond 

this point it is unnecessary to carry the investigation’. 

Of other bishops in PALESTINE and the neighbourhood, Other sces 
before the latter half of the second century, no trustworthy ene. 
notice is preserved, so far as I know. During the Roman ae 
episcopate of Victor however (about A.D. 190), we find three countries. 
bishops, Theophilus of Czsarea, Cassius of Tyre, and Clarus of 
Ptolemais, in conjunction with Narcissus of Jerusalem, writing 


an encyclical letter in favour of the western view in the Paschal 


mences about 4.p. 108: that of Marcus 
the first Gentile bishop, 4.p. 136, Thus 
thirteen bishops occupy only about 
twenty-eight years. Even after the 
foundation of Alia Capitolina the suc- 
cession is very rapid. In the period 
from Marcus (a.D. 136) to Narcissus 
(a.p. 190) we count fifteen bishops. 
The repetition of the same names 
however suggests that some conflict 
was going on during this interval. 

1 Parallels nevertheless may be found 
in the annals of thepapacy. Thusfrom 
A.D. 882 to A.D. 904 there were thirteen 
popes: and in other times of trouble 
the succession has been almost as 
rapid. 


2 This may be inferred from a com- 
parison of H. H. iv. 5 rocobrov é& éyypd- 
guy tapetdnpa with H. E. v. 12 ai rav 
avré@. Stadoxal mepréxovor.. His infor- 
mation was probably taken from a list 
kept at Jerusalem; but the case of the 
spurious correspondence with Abgarus 
preserved in the archives of Edessa 
(Z. E. i, 13) shows how treacherous 
such sources of information were. 

3 Narcissus, who became bishop of 
Jerusalem in 190 a.p., might well have 
preserved the memory of much earlier 
times. His successor Alexander, in 
whose favour he resigned a.p, 214, 
speaks of him as still living at the ad- 
vanced age of 116 (Huseb, H. #, vi. 11). 


ANTIOCH. 


Evodius, 


Ignatius. 
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controversy. If indeed any reliance could be placed on the 
Clementine writings, the episcopate of Palestine was matured 
at a very early date: for St Peter is there represented as 
appointing bishops in every city which he visits, in Cesarea, 
Tyre, Sidon, Berytus, Tripolis, and Laodicea’. And though the 
fictions of this theological romance have no direct historical 
value, it is hardly probable that the writer would have indulged 
in such statements, unless an early development of the epis- 
copate in these parts had invested his narrative with an air 
of probability. The institution would naturally spread from 
the Church of Jerusalem to the more important communities 
in the neighbourhood, even without the direct intervention of 
the Apostles. 

2. From the mother Church of the Hebrews we pass 
naturally to the metropolis of Gentile Christendom. ANTIOCH 
is traditionally reported to have received its first bishop 
Evodius from St Peter’. The story may perhaps rest on some 
basis of truth, though no confidence can be placed in this class 
of statements, unless they are known to have been derived from 
some early authority. But of Ignatius, who stands second in 
the traditional catalogue of Antiochene bishops, we can speak 
with more confidence. He is designated a bishop by very early 
authors, and he himself speaks as such. He writes to one 
bishop, Polycarp; and he mentions several others. Again and 
again he urges the duty of obedience to their bishops on his. 
correspondents. And, lest it should be supposed that he uses 
the term in its earlier sense as a synonyme for presbyter, he 
names in conjunction the three orders of the ministry, the 
bishop, the presbyter, and the deacons*. Altogether it is plain 
that he looks upon the episcopal system as the one recognised 
and authoritative form of government in all those churches 


1 Huseb, H. E. v. 25, 3 Const. Apost. vii. 46, Euseb. H. E. 


2 Clem. Hom. iii. 68 sq. (Caesarea), 
vii. 5 (Tyre), vii. 8 (Sidon), vii. 12 
(Berytus), xi, 36 (Tripolis), xx. 23 
(Laodicea): comp. Clem. Recogn. iii. 65, 
66, 74, vi. 15, x. 68. 


lil. 22. 

4 e.g. Polyc. 6. I single out this 
passage from several which might be 
alleged, because it is found in the 
Syriac. See below, p. 198. 
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with which he is most directly concerned. It may be suggested 
indeed that he would hardly have enforced the claims of 
episcopacy, unless it were an object of attack, and its compara- 
tively recent origin might therefore be inferred: but still some 
years would be required before it could have assumed that 
mature and definite form which it has in his letters. It seems 
impossible to decide, and it is needless to investigate, the 
exact date of the epistles of St Ignatius: but we cannot do 
wrong in placing them during the earliest years of the second 
century. The immediate successor of Ignatius is reported to Later 
have been Hero!: and from his time onward the list of "°?* 
Antiochene bishops is complete. If the authenticity of the 

list, as a whole, is questionable, two bishops of Antioch at least 
during the second century, Theophilus and Serapion, are known 

as historical persons. 

If the Clementine writings emanated, as seems probable, eae : 
from Syria or Palestine’, this will be the proper place to state ings. 
their attitude with regard to episcopacy. Whether the opinions 
there advanced exhibit the recognised tenets of a sect or 
congregation, or the private views of the individual writer or 
writers, will probably never be ascertained; but, whatever may 
be said on this point, these heretical books outstrip the most 
rigid orthodoxy in their reverence for the episcopal office. 
Monarchy is represented as necessary to the peace of the 
Church‘, The bishop occupies the seat of Christ and must be 
honoured as the image of God*®. And hence St Peter, as he 
moves from place to place, ordains bishops everywhere, as 
though this were the crowning act of his missionary labours". 
The divergence of the Clementine doctrine from the tenets of 
Catholic Christianity only renders this phenomenon more 
remarkable, when we remember the very early date of these 
writings; for the Homilies cannot well be placed later than the 


1 Kuseb. H. E£. iii. 36. 5 Clem. Hom. iii. 62, 66, 70. See 
2 Huseb. H. #. iv. 20. below, p. 202. 
3 See above, pp. 98 sq. 6 See the references given above, p. 


+ Clem. Hom. iii. 62. 170, note 2. 
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end, and should perhaps be placed before the middle of the 
second century. ; 

3. We have hitherto been concerned only with the Greek 
Church of Syria. Of the early history of the Syr1AN CHURCH, 
strictly so called, no trustworthy account is preserved. The 


SYRIAN 
CHURCH. 


documents which profess to give information respecting it are 
comparatively late: and while their violent anachronisms 
discredit them as a whole, it is impossible to separate the 
fabulous from the historic’. It should be remarked however, 
that they exhibit a high sacerdotal view of the episcopate as 
prevailing in these churches from the earliest times of which 
any record is preserved’, 

4, Asta Minor follows next in order; and here we find the 
widest and most unequivocal traces of episcopacy at an early 
date. Clement of Alexandria distinctly states that St John 
went about from city to city, his purpose being ‘in some places 


Activity of to establish bishops, in others to consolidate whole churches, in 
St John in 
proconsu- 
lar Asia: 


Asia Mr- 
NOR. 


others again to appoint to the clerical office some one of those 
who had been signified by the Spirit®*’ ‘The sequence of 
bishops, writes Tertullian in like manner of Asia Minor, 
‘traced back to its origin will be found to rest on the authority 
of John*’ And a writer earlier than either speaks of St John’s 
‘ fellow-disciples and bishops”’ as gathered about him. The con- 
clusiveness even of such testimony might perhaps be doubted, 
if it were not supported by other more direct evidence. At the 


1 Ancient Syriac Documents (ed. 
Cureton). The Doctrine of Addai has 
recently been published complete by 
Dr Phillips, London 1876. This work 
at all events must be old, for it was 
found by Eusebius in the archives of 


episcopate is conferred by the ‘Hand 
of Priesthood’ through the Apostles, 
who received it from our Lord, and is 
derived ultimately from Moses and 
Aaron (p. 24), 

3 Quis Div. Salv, 42 (p. 959). 


Edessa (H. HE. i. 13); but it abounds 
in gross anachronisms and probably 
is not earlier than the middle of the 
3rd century: see Zahn Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1877, p. 161 sq. 

° See for instance pp. 13, 16, 18, 21, 
23, 24, 26, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 42, 71 
(Cureton), The succession to the 


4 Adv. Mare. iv. 5. 

> Muratorian Fragment, Routh Rel. 
Sacr. 1. p. 394. Irenseus too, whose 
experience was drawn chiefly from 
Asia Minor, more than once speaks of 
bishops appointed by the Apostles, iii. 
SoelaavenzOseie 
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beginning of the second century the letters of Ignatius, even if 

we accept as genuine only the part contained in the Syriac, 
mention by name two bishops in these parts, Onesimus of Onesimus. 

_ Ephesus and Polycarp of Smyrna’. Of the former nothing sg poet 

more is known: the latter evidently writes as a bishop, for he 

distinguishes himself from his presbyters®, and is expressly so 

called by other writers besides Ignatius. His pupil Ireneus 

says of him, that he had ‘ not only been instructed by Apostles 

and conversed with many who had seen Christ, but had also 

been established by Apostles in Asia as bishop in the Church 

at Smyrna*’ Polycrates also, a younger contemporary of 

Polycarp and himself bishop of Ephesus, designates him by this 

title*; and again in the letter written by his own church and 

giving an account of his martyrdom he is styled ‘bishop of the 

Church in Smyrna®’ As. Polycarp survived the middle of the 

second century, dying at a very advanced age (A.D. 155 or 156), 

the possibility of error on this point seems to be excluded: 

and indeed all historical evidence must be thrown aside as 

worthless, if testimony so strong can be disregarded. 

It is probable however, that we should receive as genuine Ignatian 
not only those portions of the Ignatian letters which are wt? 
represented in the Syriac, but also the Greek text in its shorter 
form. Under any circumstances, this text can hardly have 
been made later than the middle of the second century®, and 
its witness would still be highly valuable, even if it were a 
forgery. The staunch advocacy of the episcopate which 
distinguishes these writings is well known and will be con- 
sidered hereafter. At present we are only concerned with the 
historical testimony which they bear to the wide extension and 
authoritative claims of the episcopal office. Besides Polycarp 
and Onesimus, mentioned in the Syriac, the writer names also 


1 Polyc. inser., Ephes. 1. 5 Mart. Polyc. 16. Polycarp is call- 
2 Polye. Phil. init. ed ‘bishop of Smyrna’ also in Mart. 
3 Tren, iii. 3. 4. Comp. Tertull. de  Imgnat. Ant. 3. 

Praescr. 32. 6 See below, p. 198, note. 


4 In Euseb. vy. 24. 
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Damas bishop of Magnesia? and Polybius bishop of Tralles*; 
and he urges on the Philadelphians also the duty of obedience 
to their bishop’, though the name is not given. Under any 
circumstances it seems probable that these were not fictitious 
personages, for, even if he were a forger, he would be anxious 
to give an air of reality to his writings: but whether or not we 
regard his testimony as indirectly affecting the age of Ignatius, 

for his own time at least it must be regarded as valid. 
But the evidence is not confined to the persons and the 
Bishops of churches already mentioned. Papias, who was a friend of 
come Polycarp and had conversed with personal disciples of the 
Lord, is commonly designated bishop of Hierapolis‘; and we 
learn from a younger contemporary Serapion®, that Claudius 
Apollinaris, known as a writer against the Montanists, also 
Sagaris. held this see in the reign of M. Aurelius. Again Sagaris the 
martyr, who seems to have perished in the early years of 
M. Aurelius, about a.D. 165%, is designated bishop of Laodicea 
by an author writing towards the close of the same century, 
Melito. who also alludes to Melito the contemporary of Sagaris as 
pareroles holding the see of Sardis’?. The authority just quoted, 
lations. | Polycrates of Ephesus, who flourished in the last decade of the 
century, says moreover that he had had seven relations bishops 
before him, himself being the eighth, and that he followed 
their tradition’. When he wrote he had been ‘sixty-five years 
in the Lord’; so that even if this period date from the time of 
his birth and not of his conversion or baptism, he must have 
been born scarcely a quarter of a century after the death of the 
last surviving Apostle, whose latest years were spent in the 
very Church over which Polycrates himself presided. It 


1 Magn. 2. see Colossians p. 63. 

2 Traltt. 1, ” Polycrates in Huseb. H. E. v. 24. 
3 Philad. 1. Melito’s office may be inferred from the 
4 Euseb. H. H. iii. 36. contrast implied in repiuévww rhv awd 
5 In Euseb. H. H. vy. 19. Tey obpayGv érLoKoTnHy. 

§ On the authority of his contempo- 8 In Kuseb. H. H. y. 24. See above, 


rary Melito in Huseb. H. E. iv. 26: p. 121, note. 
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appears moreover from his language that none of these relations 
to whom he refers were surviving when he wrote. 

Thus the evidence for the early and wide extension of 
episcopacy throughout proconsular Asia, the scene of St John’s 
latest labours, may be considered irrefragable. And when we Bishops in 
pass to other districts of Asia Minor, examples are not wanting erent 
though these are neither so early nor so frequent. Marcion a Minor. 
native of Sinope is related to have been the son of a Christian 
bishop’: and Marcion himself had elaborated his theological 
system before the middle of the second century. Again, a 
bishop of Eumenia, Thraseas by name, is stated by Polycrates 
to have been martyred and buried at Smyrna’; and, as he is 
mentioned in connexion with Polycarp, it may fairly be sup- 
posed that the two suffered in the same persecution. Dionysius 
of Corinth moreover, writing to Amastris and the other churches 
of Pontus (about A.D. 170), mentions Palmas the bishop of this 
city*: and when the Paschal controversy breaks out afresh 
under Victor of Rome, we find this same Palmas putting his 
signature first to a circular letter, as the senior of the bishops 
of Pontus‘. An anonymous writer also, who took part in the 
Montanist controversy, speaks of two bishops of repute, Zoticus 
of Comana and Julianus of Apamea, as having resisted the 
impostures of the false prophetesses*. But indeed the frequent Episcopal 
notices of encyclical letters written and synods held towards hase 
the close of the second century are a much more powerful 
testimony to the wide extension of episcopacy throughout the 
provinces of Asia Minor than the incidental mention of indi- 
vidual names. On one such occasion Polycrates speaks of the 
‘crowds’ of bishops whom he had summoned to confer with him 
on the Paschal question ®. 

5. As we turn from Asia Minor to MACEDONIA and Macepo- 


NIA and 
GREECE. 
1 [Tertull.] adv. omn. haeres. 6. mea on the Meander is mentioned at 
2 In Euseb. H. H. v. 24. the end of the chapter, probably this 
3 In Euseb. H. EL. iv, 23. is the place meant. 
4 Kuseb. H. LE. v. 23. 6 In Euseb. H. HE. v. 24 modda 


5 In Euseb. H. H, v. 16. As Apa- A707. 


Later de- 
velopment 
of episco- 
pacy. 


Philippi. 


Thessalo- 
nica. 
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GREECE, the evidence becomes fainter and scantier. This 
circumstance is no doubt due partly to the fact that these 
churches were much less active and important during the 
second century than the Christian communities of Asia Minor, 
but the phenomena cannot perhaps be wholly explained by this 
consideration. When Tertullian in one of his rhetorical flights 
challenges the heretical teachers to consult the apostolic 
churches, where ‘the very sees of the Apostles still preside,’ 
adding, ‘If Achaia is nearest to you, then you have Corinth ; if 
you are not far from Macedonia, you have Philippi, you have 
the Thessalonians ; if you can reach Asia, you have Ephesus”: 
his main argument was doubtless just, and even the language 
would commend itself to its own age, for episcopacy was the 
only form of government known or remembered in the church 
when he wrote: but a careful investigation scarcely allows, and 
certainly does not encourage us, to place Corinth and Philippi 
and Thessalonica in the same category with Ephesus as regards 
episcopacy. The term ‘apostolic see’ was appropriate to the 
latter; but so far as we know, it cannot be strictly applied to 
the former. During the early years of the second century, 
when episcopacy was firmly established in the principal churches 
of Asia Minor, Polycarp sends a letter to the Philippians. He 
writes in the name of himself and his presbyters; he gives 
advice to the Philippians respecting the obligations and the 
authority of presbyters and deacons; he is minute in his 
instructions respecting one individual presbyter, Valens by 
name, who had been guilty of some crime; but throughout the 
letter he never once refers to their bishop; and indeed its whole 
tone is hardly consistent with the supposition that they had 
any chief officer holding the same prominent position at 
Philippi which he himself held at Smyrna. We are thus led to 
the inference that episcopacy did not exist at all among the 
Philippians at this time, or existed only in an elementary form, 
so that the bishop was a mere president of the presbyteral 
council. At Thessalonica indeed, according to a tradition 
1 Tertull. de Praescr. 37. 
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mentioned by Origen’, the same Caius whom St Paul describes 
as his host at Corinth was afterwards appointed bishop; but 
with so common a name the possibilities of error are great, even 
‘if the testimony were earlier in date and expressed in more 


distinct terms. 


same phenomena present themselves. 


When from Macedonia we pass to Achaia, the 


At the close of the first 


century Clement writes to Corinth, as at the beginning of the 
second century Polycarp writes to Philippi. As in the latter 
epistle, so in the former, there is no allusion to the episcopal 
office: yet the main subject of Clements letter is the expulsion 
and ill-treatment of certain presbyters, whose authority he 
maintains as holding an office instituted by and handed down 
from the Apostles themselves. If Corinth however was without 
a bishop in the strict sense at the close of the first century, she 


cannot long have remained so. 


When some fifty years later 


Hegesippus stayed here on his way to Rome, Primus was 
bishop of this Church; and it is clear moreover from this 


writer’s language that Primus had been preceded by several 


occupants of the see”. 


Indeed the order of his narrative, so far 


as we can piece it together from the broken fragments preserved 


in Eusebius, might suggest the inference, not at all improbable 


in itself, that episcopacy had been established at Corinth as a 
corrective of the dissensions and feuds which had called forth 


Clement’s letter’. 


Again Dionysius, one of the immediate 


successors of Primus, was the writer of several letters of which 
fragments are extant‘; and at the close of the century we meet 


1 On Rom. xvi. 23; ‘Fertur sane 
traditione majorum’ (rv. p. 86, ed. De- 
~ larue). 

2 In Euseb. H. EH. iv. 22, cat éwéuevev 
h éexxdnola fh KopwOiwv &v re dp0g doy 
méxpe Uptuov émicxorevovros ev Koplvdy 
x.7.. Alittle later he speaks of éxdorn 
diadox7, referring apparently to Corinth 
among other churches. 

3 Hegesippus mentioned the feuds in 
the Church of Corinth during the reign 
of Domitian, which had occasioned the 
writing of this letter (H. H. iii. 16); 


L. 


and then after some account of Cle- 
ment’s epistle (werd tuva mepl ris KA7- 
pevros mpods KopwOlovs émicrodfs atr@ 
elpnuéva, H. EH. iv. 22) he continued in 
the words which are quoted in the last 
note (émAéyorvros taira, Kal éméuevev 
 éxkyola «.7.r.). On the probable 
tenor of Hegesippus’ work see below, 
p. 182. 

4 The fragments of Dionysius are 
found in Euseb. H. ZH. iv, 23. See 
also Routh Rel, Sacr. 1. p. 177 sq. 


12 
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with a later bishop of Corinth, Bacchyllus, who takes an active 

Athens. part in the Paschal controversy. When from Corinth we pass 
on to Athens, a very early instance of a bishop confronts us, on 
authority which seems at first sight good. Eusebius represents 
Dionysius of Corinth, who wrote apparently about the year 170, 
as stating that his namesake the Areopagite, ‘having been 
brought to the faith by the Apostle Paul according to the 
account in the Acts, was the first to be entrusted with the 
bishopric (or supervision) of the diocese (in the language of 
those times, the parish) of the Athenians’ Now, if we could 
be sure that Eusebius was here reporting the exact words of 
Dionysius, the testimony though not conclusive would be 

‘entitled to great deference. In this case the easiest solution 

would be, that this ancient writer had not unnaturally con- 
founded the earlier and later usage of the word bishop. But it 
seems not improbable that Eusebius (for he does not profess to 
be giving a direct quotation) has unintentionally paraphrased 
and interpreted the statement of Dionysius by the light of 
later ecclesiastical usages. However Athens, like Corinth, did 
not long remain without a bishop. The same Dionysius, writing 
to the Athenians, reminds them how, after the martyrdom of 
Publius their ruler (rov mpoectoéra), Quadratus becoming 
bishop sustained the courage and stimulated the faith of the 
‘Athenian brotherhood*. If, as seems more probable than not, 
this was the famous Quadratus who presented his apology to 
Hadrian during that emperor’s visit to Athens, the existence of 
episcopacy in this city is thrown back early in the century ; 
even though Quadratus were not already bishop when Hadrian 
paid his visit. 

CRETE. 6. The same writer, from whom we learn these particulars 
about episcopacy at Athens, also furnishes information on the 
Church in CreTE. He writes letters to two different com- 
munities in this island, the one to Gortyna commending Philip 
who held this see, the other to the Cnossians offering words of 
advice to their bishop Pinytus*. The first was author of a 


1 Kuseb. H, E. v. 22, 23. 2 In Euseb. H. E. iv. 23, % Euseb. H. EZ. iv. 23. 
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treatise against Marcion’; the latter wrote a reply to Dionysius, 
of which Eusebius has preserved a brief notice’. 

7. Of episcopacy in THRACE, and indeed of the Thracian Taracn. 
Church generally, we read nothing till the close of the second 
century, when one Ailius Publius Julius bishop of Debeltum, a 
colony in this province, signs an encyclical letter?. The exist- 
ence of a see at a place so unimportant implies the wide spread 
of episcopacy in these regions. 

8. As we turn to Romg, we are confronted by a far more Roms. 
perplexing problem than any encountered hitherto. The attempt 
to decipher the early history of episcopacy here seems almost 
hopeless, where the evidence is at once scanty and conflicting. 

It has been often assumed that in the metropolis of the world, The pre- 
the seat of imperial rule, the spirit which dominated in the Mens 
State must by natural predisposition and sympathy have infused pera 
itself into the Church also, so that a monarchical form of govern- 

ment would be developed more rapidly here than in other parts 

of Christendom. This supposition seems to overlook the fact 

that the influences which prevailed in the early church of the 
metropolis were more Greek than Roman’, and that therefore 

the tendency would be rather towards individual liberty than 
towards compact and rigorous government. But indeed such 
presumptions, however attractive and specious, are valueless 

against the slightest evidence of facts. And the most trust- 

worthy sources of information which we possess do not counte- 

nance the idea. The earliest authentic document bearing on Bearing 0! 
the subject is the Epistle from the Romans to the Corinthians, gpistle. 
probably written in the last decade of the first century. I have 

already considered the bearing of this letter on episcopacy in 

the Church of Corinth, and it is now time to ask what light 


1 Huseb. H. #. iv. 25. that the signatures of three distinct 
2 Buseb. H. H.v. 19. The combina- persons have got confused. The error 
tion of three gentile names in ‘Mlius however, if error it be, does not affect 
Publius Julius’ is possible at this late the inference in the text. 
epoch; but, being a gross violation of 3 See Philippians, p. 20 sq. 
Roman usage, suggests the suspicion 


12—2 
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it throws on the same institution at Rome. Now we cannot 
hesitate to accept the universal testimony of antiquity that it 
was written by Clement, the reputed bishop of Rome: and it 
is therefore the more surprising that, if he held this high office, 
the writer should not only not distinguish himself in any way 
from the rest of the church (as Polycarp does for instance), but 
that even his name should be suppressed’. It is still more 
important to observe that, though he has occasion to speak of 
the ministry as an institution of the Apostles, he mentions only 
two orders and is silent about the episcopal office. Moreover 
he still uses the word ‘bishop’ in the older sense in which it 
occurs in the apostolic writings, as a synonyme for presbyter*, 
and it may be argued that the recognition of the episcopate 
as a higher and distinct office would oblige the adoption of a 
special name and therefore must Lave synchronized roughly 
with the separation of meaning between ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter.’ 


Testimony Again, not many years after the date of Clement’s letter, St 


of Igna- 
tius 


and 
Hermas. 


Ignatius on his way to martyrdom writes to the Romans. 
Though this saint is the recognised champion of episcopacy, 
though the remaining six of the Ignatian letters all contain 
direct injunctions of obedience to bishops, in this epistle alone 
there is no allusion to the episcopal office as existing among his 
correspondents. The lapse of a few years carries us from the 
letters.of Ignatius to the Shepherd of Hermas. And here the 
indications are equivocal. Hermas receives directions in a 
vision to impart the revelation to the presbyters and also to 
make two copies, the one for Clement who shall communicate 
with the foreign churches (such being his duty), the other for 
Grapte who shall instruct the widows. Hermas himself is 
charged to ‘read it to this city with the elders who preside over 
the church*.’ Elsewhere mention is made of the ‘rulers’ of the 

1 See S. Clement of Rome p. 252 sq. méuwer ody KAhuns els ras ew rbdeus* 
Appendix [and Apostolic Fathers, Part’ éxelvw yap émirérparrac: Tparrh dé 
itp ee Las of Rome; I. p. 69 sq.]. voubernrer TAS XHpas Kal Tos dppavots* 

2 See Philippians p. 96 sq. av O€ avayvuoces es Tabrny Tiv modw 


8 Vis. ii. 4 ypdwWers ot dto BiBAvddpia sued TOV TpecButépwy Tav mpotcrapev ww 
kal méupes év KXjmwevre cat &v Tpamry. ris éxeAnolas. 
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church, And again, in an enumeration of the faithful officers 
of the churches past and present, he speaks of the ‘apostles and 
bishops and teachers and deacons?’ Here most probably the 
word ‘bishop’ is used in its later sense, and the presbyters are 
designated by the term ‘teachers. Yet this interpretation 
cannot be regarded as certain, for the ‘bishops and teachers’ in 
Hermas, like the ‘pastors and teachers’ in St Paul, might 
possibly refer to the one presbyteral office in its twofold aspect. 
Other passages in which Hermas uses the same terms are in- 
decisive. Thus he speaks of ‘apostles and teachers who preached 
to the whole world and taught with reverence and purity the 
word of the Lord®’; of ‘deacons who exercised their diaconate 
ill and plundered the life (r7v Swnv) of widows and orphans*’ ; 
of ‘hospitable bishops who at all times received the servants of 
God into their homes cheerfully and without hypocrisy,’ ‘who 
protected the bereaved and the widows in their ministrations 
without ceasing®.’ From these passages it seems impossible 
to arrive at a safe conclusion respecting the ministry at the 
time when Hermas wrote. In other places he condemns the 
false prophet ‘who, seeming to have the Spirit, exalts himself 
and would fain have the first seat®’; or he warns ‘those who 
rule over the church and those who hold the chief-seat,’ bidding 
them give up their dissensions and live at peace among them- 
selves’; or he denounces those who have ‘emulation one with 
another for the first place or for some honour’. If we could Unwar- 
accept the suggestion that in this last class of passages the Beetle < 
writer condemns the ambition which aimed at transforming the 
presbyterian into the episcopal form of government’, we should 
have arrived at a solution of the difficulty: but the rebukes are 
couched in the most general terms and apply at least as well 


IS Viseil. 25111, 9), pévois THS ExkAnolas Kal Tots mpwroKkabe- 
2 Vis. 11. 5. dptras, x.7.’. For the form mpwroxa- 
3 Sim. ix. 25. Gedpirns see the note on cuvdidacKant- 
4 Sim, ix. 26. ras, Ignat. Hphes, 3. 

5 Sim, 1x. 27. 8 Sim. viii. 7. 

6 Mand. xi. 9 So Ritschl pp. 403, 535. 

7 Vis, iii. 9 duly Néyw rots mponyou- 
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to the ambitious pursuit of existing offices as to the arrogant 
assertion of a hitherto unrecognized power’. This clue failing 
us, the notices in the Shepherd are in themselves too vague 
to lead to any result. Were it not known that the writer's own 
brother was bishop of Rome, we should be at a loss what to say 
about the constitution of the Roman Church in his day’®. 

But while the testimony of these early writers appears at 
first sight and on the whole unfavourable to the existence of 
episcopacy in Rome when they wrote, the impression needs to 
be corrected by important considerations on the other side. 


Testimony Hegesippus, who visited Rome about the middle of the second 


of Hege- 
sippus 


and of Ire- 
neeus. 


Lists of 
Roman 
bishops. 


century during the papacy of Anicetus, has left it on record 
that he drew up a list of the Roman bishops to his own time®. 
As the list is not preserved‘, we can only conjecture its contents; 
but if we may judge from the sentence immediately following, 
in which he praises the orthodoxy of this and other churches 
under each succession, his object was probably to show that 
the teachings of the Apostles had been carefully preserved and 
handed down, and he would therefore trace the episcopal suc- 
cession back to apostolic times®, Such at all events is the aim 
and method of Irenzus, who, writing somewhat later than 
Hegesippus and combating Gnostic heresies, appeals especially 
to the bishops of Rome, as depositaries of the apostolic tradition’. 
The list of Irenzeus commences with Linus, whom he identifies 


1 Comp. Matt. xxiii. 6, ete. When 
Ireneus wrote, episcopacy was cer- 
tainly a venerable institution: yet 
his language closely resembles the 
reproachful expressions of Hermas: 
‘Contumeliis agunt reliquos et princi- 
palis consessionis (Mss concessionis) 
tumore elati sunt’ (iv. 26. 3). 

2 See Philippians p. 168, note 9, and 
S. Clement of Rome p. 316, Appendix 
[Apostolic Fathers, Part 1. 8. Clement of 
Rome i. p. 359 sq.] 

3 In Huseb. H. LE. iv. 22. 

4 [It is probably preserved in Epi- 
phanius, see Apostolic Fathers, Part 1. 
S. Clement of Rome 1. p. 327 sq.) 


> The words of Hegesippus év éxdary 
O.adoxy Kal ev éxdory mode x.T.d. have a 
parallel in those of Ireneeus (iii. 3. 3) 77 
airy rage xat ry adry didaxp (Lat. 
‘hac ordinatione et successione’) 7 re 
amd Tay amrocTOhwy év TH éexkAnola Ta- 
paddoow kal 7d THs addnOelas Khpvypa 
kaTyvrnkev els Huds. May not Ireneus 
have derived his information from the 
d.adoxy of Roman bishops which Hege- 
sippus drew up? See below, p. 204 
[and Apostolic Fathers, Part 1. S. Cle- 
ment of Rome i. pp. 63 sq., 204 sq... 
327 sq.]. 

6 Tren. iii. 33. 
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with the person of this name mentioned by St Paul, and whom 
he states to have been ‘entrusted with the office of the bishopric’ 
by the Apostles. The second in succession is Anencletus of 
whom he relates nothing, the third Clemens whom he describes 
as a hearer of the Apostles and as writer of the letter to the 
Corinthians. The others in order are Evarestus, Alexander, 
Xystus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, and Eleu- 
therus during whose episcopacy Irenseus writes. Eusebius in 
different works gives two lists, both agreeing in the order with 
Trenzus, though not according with each other in the dates. 
Catalogues are also found in writers later than Irenzus, trans- 
posing the sequence of the earliest bishops, and adding the name 
Cletus or substituting it for Anencletus!. These discrepancies 
may be explained by assuming two distinct churches in Rome— 
a Jewish and a Gentile community—in the first age; or they 
may have arisen from a confusion of the earlier and later senses 
of émioxorros; or the names may have been transposed in the 
later lists owing to the influence of the Clementine Homilies, in 
which romance Clement is represented as the immediate disciple 
and successor of St Peter? 


With the many possibilities of Linus, 
error, no more can safely be assumed of Linus and ANENCLETUS jnonel 


68. 
e- 


than that they held some prominent position in the Roman ey a 
Church. But the reason for supposing CLEMENT to have been Clement, 


a bishop is as strong as the universal tradition of the next ages 
can make it. Yet, while calling him a bishop, we need not 


suppose him to have attained the same distinct isolated position 


1 On this subject see Pearson’s Dis- 
sertationes duae de serie et successione 
primorum Romae episcoporum in his 
Minor Theological Works 11. p. 296 sq. 
(ed. Churton), and especially the recent 
work of Lipsius, Chronologie der romi- 
schen Bischéfe, Kiel 1869. The earliest 
list which places Clement’s name first 
belongs to the age of Hippoiytus. The 
omission of his name in a recently 
discovered Syriac list (Ancient Syriac 
Documents p. 71) is doubtless due to 


the fact that the names Cletus, Cle- 
mens, begin with the same letters. In 
the margin I have for convenience 
given the dates of the Roman bishops 
from the Ecclesiastical History of HKu- 
sebius, without however attaching any 
weight to them in the case of the 
earlier names. See Philippians p. 
169 [and Apostolic Fathers, Part 1. S. 
Clement of Rome 1. p. 201 sq. }. 
2 See above, p. 99. 


A.D. 92. 


Evarestus, 
A.p. 100. 


Alexander, 
A.D. 109. 


Xystus, 
A.D. 119. 


Telespho- 
rus, 
A.D. 128. 
Hyginus, 
A.D. 139, 


Pius, 
A.D, 142. 
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of authority which was occupied by his successors Eleutherus 
and Victor for instance at the close of the second century, or 
even by his contemporaries Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp of 
Smyrna. He was rather the chief of the presbyters than the 
chief over the presbyters. Only when thus limited, can the 
episcopacy of St Clement be reconciled with the language of 
his own epistle or with the notice in his younger contemporary 
Hermas. At the same time the allusion in the Shepherd, 
though inconsistent with any exalted conception of his office, 
does assign to him as his special province the duty of com- 
municating with foreign churches}, which in the early ages was 
essentially the bishop’s function, as may be seen by the instances 
of Polycarp, of Dionysius, of Irenzeus, and of Polycrates. Of the 
two succeeding bishops, EVARESTUS and ALEXANDER, no au- 
thentic notices are preserved. XysTus, who follows, is the 
reputed author of a collection of proverbs, which a recent dis- 
tinguished critic has not hesitated to accept as genuine*. He 
is also the earliest of those Roman prelates whom Ireneus, 
writing to Victor in the name of the Gallican Churches, mentions 
as having observed Haster after the western reckoning and yet 
maintained peace with those who kept it otherwise®. The 
next two, TELESPHORUS and HyaGInus, are described in the 
same terms. The former is likewise distinguished as the sole 
martyr among the early bishops of the metropolis‘; the latter 
is mentioned as being in office when the peace of the Roman 
Church was disturbed by the presence of the heretics Valentinus 
and Cerdon*®, With Pius, the next in order, the office, if not 
the man, emerges into daylight. An anonymous writer, treat- 
ing on the canon of Scripture, says that the Shepherd was 
written by Hermas ‘quite lately while his brother Pius held the 


1 See above, p. 180, note 3. 

2 Ewald, Gesch. des V. I. vit. p. 321 
sq. On the other hand see Zeller 
Philos. der Griechen 111. 1, p. 601 note, 
and Singer in the Jiidische Zeitschrift 
(1867) p. 29 sq. It has recently been 
edited by Gildemeister, Sexti Senten- 


tie, 1873. 

° Tren. in Huseb. H. E. v. 24. 

4 Tren. iii, 3, 3. At least Ireneus 
mentions him aloneasa martyr. Later 
stories confer the glory of martyrdom 
on others also. 

5 Tren. iii. 4. 3. 
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see of the Church of Rome!’ This passage, written by a con- 
temporary, besides the testimony which it bears to the date 

and authorship of the Shepherd (with which we are not here 
concerned), is valuable in its bearing on this investigation ; for 

the use of the ‘chair’ or ‘see’ as a recognised phrase points to a 

more or less prolonged existence of episcopacy in Rome, when 

this writer lived. To Pius succeeds ANIcETUS. And now Anicetus, 
Rome becomes for the moment the centre of interest and “? 
activity in the Christian world, During this episcopate 
Hegesippus, visiting the metropolis for the purpose of ascer- 
taining and recording the doctrines of the Roman Church, is 
welcomed by the bishop*. About the same time also another 

more illustrious visitor, Polycarp the venerable bishop of Smyrna, 

arrives in Rome to confer with the head of the Roman Church 

on the Paschal dispute‘ and there falls in with and denounces 

the heretic Marcion®. These facts are stated on contemporary 
authority. Of Sorer also, the next in succession, a contemporary Soter, 
record is preserved. Dionysius of Corinth, writing to the *” ee 
Romans, praises the zeal of their bishop, who in his fatherly 

care for the suffering poor and for the prisoners working in the 

mines had maintained and extended the hereditary fame of 

his church for zeal in all charitable and good works’, In ELEU- Bleuthe- 
THERUS, who succeeds Soter, we have the earliest recorded *\*. 47, 
instance of an archdeacon. When Hegesippus paid his visit to 

the metropolis, he found Eleutherus standing in this relation 

to the bishop Anicetus, and seems to have made his acquaint- 

ance while acting in this capacity’. Eleutherus however was a 
contemporary, not only of Hegesippus, but also of the great 
writers Irenzeus and Tertullian’, who speak of the episcopal 
succession in the churches generally, and in Rome especially, as 


1 See Philippians p. 168, note 9, 7 In Euseb. H. E. iv. 22 wéxpis ’Ave- 
where the passage is quoted. KhTou ov SudKovos qv’ EebOepos. 

2 See Westcott Canon p. 191, ed. 4. 8 He is mentioned by Irenzus iii. 3. 

3 Hegesipp. in Euseb. H. E. iv. 22. 3 viv dwiexdtw TOmw TOV THS émLoKoTHs 

4 Tren, in Euseb, H. E. v. 24. dd Tav drocré\wy Katéxet KMjpov’ EXed- 

5 Tren. iii. 3.4; comp. iii. 4. 4. epos, and by Tertullian, Praescr. 30 


6 In Euseb. H. ZL. iv. 23. ‘sub episcopatu Hleutheri benedicti. 


Victor, 
A.D. 189. 


GavL. 
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the best safeguard for the transmission of the true faith from 
apostolic times. With Vicror, the successor of Eleutherus, a 
new era begins. Apparently the first Latin prelate who held 
the metropolitan see of Latin Christendom’, he was moreover 
the first Roman bishop who is known to have had intimate 
relations with the imperial court’, and the first also who 
advanced those claims to universal dominion which his successors 
in later ages have always consistently and often successfully 
maintained‘, ‘I hear, writes Tertullian scornfully, ‘that an 
edict has gone forth, aye and that a peremptory edict ; the chief 
pontiff, forsooth, I mean the bishop of bishops, has issued his 
commands®.’ At the end of the first century the Roman Church 
was swayed by the mild and peaceful counsels of the presbyter- 
bishop Clement; the close of the second witnessed the auto- 
cratic pretensions of the haughty pope Victor, the prototype 
of a Hildebrand or an Innocent. 


9. The Churches of GAUL were closely connected with and 


probably descended from the Churches of Asia Minor. 


If so, 


the episcopal form of government would probably be coeval with 


1 Tren, iii. 3. 2, Tertull. de Praeser. 
32, 36, adv. Marc. iv. 5. 

2 All the predecessors of Victor bear 
Greek names with two exceptions, Cle- 
mens and Pius; and even these appear 
not to have been Latin. Clement 
writes in Greek, and his style is wholly 
unlike what might be expected from a 
Roman. MHermas, the brother of Pius, 
not only employs the Greek language 
in writing, but bears a Greek name also. 
It is worth observing also that Tertul- 
lian (de Praescr. 30), speaking of the 
episcopate of Eleutherus, designates 
the church of the metropolis not ‘ec- 
clesia Romana,’ but ‘ecclesia Roma- 
nensis,’ ie. not the Church of Rome, 
but the Church in Rome. The trans- 
ition from a Greek to.a Latin Church 
was of course gradual; but, if a defi- 
nite epoch must be named, the episco- 
pate of Victor serves better than any 
other. The two immediate successors 


of Victor, Zephyrinus (202—219) and 
Callistus (219—223), bear Greek names, 
and it may be inferred from the ac- 
count in Hippolytus that they were 
Greeks; but from this time forward 
the Roman bishops, with scarcely an 
exception, seem to have been Latins. 

3 Hippol. Haer. ix. 12, pp. 287, 288. 

4 See the account of his attitude in 
the Paschal controversy, Euseb. H. E. 
v. 24. 

5 Tertull. de Pudic. 1. The bishop 
here mentioned will be either Victor or 
Zephyrinus; and the passage points to 
the assumption of extraordinary titles 
by the Roman bishops about this time. 
See also Cyprian in the opening of the 
Concil. Carth. p. 158 (ed. Fell) ‘neque 
enim quisquam nostrum episcopum se 
episcoporum constituit etc.,’ doubtless 
in allusion to the arrogance of the 
Roman prelates. 
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the foundation of Christian brotherhoods in this country. It is 
true we do not meet with any earlier bishop than the immediate 
predecessor of Irenzeus at Lyons, the aged Pothinus, of whose 
martyrdom an account is given in the letter of the Gallican 


Churches}. 


But this is also the first distinct historical notice 


of any kind relating to Christianity in Gaul. 


10. AFRICA again was evangelized from Rome at a compa- Arnica. 


ratively late date. 


Of the African Church before the close of 


the second century, when a flood of light is suddenly thrown 
upon it by the writings of Tertullian, we know absolutely nothing. 
But we need not doubt that this father represents the traditions 
and sentiments of his church, when he lays stress on episcopacy 


as an apostolic institution and on the episcopate as the depositary 


of pure Christian doctrine. 


If we may judge by the large 


number of prelates assembled in the African councils of a later 
generation, it would appear that the extension of the episcopate 


was far more rapid here than in most parts of Christendom’. 


iB 


probably founded in apostolic times *. 


Nor is there any reason 


to doubt the tradition which connects it with the name of St 
Mark, though the authorities for the statement are compara- 


tively recent. 


1 The Epistle of the Gallican Churches 
in Euseb. H. EH. v. 1. 

2 At the African council convoked 
by Cyprian about 50 years later, the 
opinions of as many as 87 bishops are 
recorded; and allusion is made in one 
of his letters (Zpist. 59) to a council 
held before his time, when 90 bishops 
assembled. For a list of the African 
bishoprics at this time see Miinter 
Primord. Eccl. Afric. p. 31 sq. The 
enormous number of African bishops a 
few centuries later would seem incredi- 
ble, were it not reported on the best 
authority. Dupin (Optat. Milev. p. lix) 
counts up as many as 690 African sees: 
compare also the Notitia in Ruinart’s 


Nevertheless of its early history we have no 


Victor Vitensis p. 117 sq., with the 
notes p.215 sq. These last references 
I owe to Gibbon, ec. xxxvii. and e¢, xli. 

3 Independently of the tradition re- 
lating to St Mark, this may be inferred 
from extant canonical and uncanonical 
writings which appear to haveemanated 
from Alexandria. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, even if we may not ascribe 
it to the learned Alexandrian Apollos 
(Acts xviii. 24), at least bears obvious 
marks of Alexandrian culture. The so- 
called Epistle of Barnabas again, which 
may have been written as early as the 
reign of Vespasian and can hardly date 
later than Nerva, must be referred to 
the Alexandrian school of theology. 


The Church of ALEXANDRIA, on the other hand, was Atrxay- 


DRIA. 


Hadrian’s 
letter. 
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authentic record. Eusebius indeed gives a list of bishops 
beginning with St Mark, which here, as in the case of the 
Roman see, is accompanied by datest; but from what source 
he derived his information is unknown. The first contem- 
porary notice of church officers in Alexandria is found in a 
heathen writer. The emperor Hadrian, writing to the consul 
Servianus, thus describes the state of religion in this city: 
‘I have become perfectly familiar with Egypt, which you 
praised to me; it is fickle, uncertain, blown about by every 
gust of rumour. Those who worship Serapis are Christians, 
and those are devoted to Serapis who call themselves bishops 
of Christ. 


Samaritan, no Christian presbyter, who is not an astrologer, 


There is no ruler of a synagogue there, no 


a soothsayer, a quack. The patriarch himself whenever he 
comes to Egypt is compelled by some to worship Serapis, by 
others to worship Christ?’ In this letter, which seems to have 
been written in the year 134, Hadrian shows more knowledge 
of Jewish ecclesiastical polity than of Christian: but, appa- 


rently without knowing the exact value of terms, he seems to 


1 Buseb. H. H. ii, 24, iii. 14, ete. difficulty. Hadrian paid his visit to 


See Clinton’s Fasti Romani 11. p. 544. 
2 Preserved in Vopiscus Vit. Saturn. 
8. The Jewish patriarch (who resided 
at Tiberias),is doubtless intended; for 
it would be no hardship to the Christian 
bishop of Alexandria to be ‘compelled 
to worship Christ.’ Otherwise the ana- 
chronism involved in such a title would 
alone have sufficed to condemn the let- 
ter as spurious. Yet Salmasius, Casau- 
bon, and the older commentators gene- 
rally, agree in the supposition that the 
bishop of Alexandria is styled patriarch 
here. The manner in which the docu- 
ment is stated by Vopiscus to have 
been preserved (‘Hadriani epistolam ex 
libris Phlegontis liberti ejus proditam’) 
is favourable to its genuineness ; nor 
does the mention of Verus as the em- 
peror’s ‘son’ in another part of the 
letter present any real chronological 


Egypt in the autumn of 130, but the 
letter is not stated to have been written 
there. The date of the third consul- 
ship of Servianus is a.p. 134, and the 
account of Spartianus (Ver. 3) easily 
admits of the adoption of Verus before 
or during this year, though Clinton 
(Fast. Rom. 1. p. 124) places it as late 
as A.D, 135. Gregorovius (Kaiser Ha- 
drian p. 71) suggests that ‘filium meum’ 
may have been added by Phlegon or by 
some one else. The prominence of the 
Christiansin thisletterisnot surprising, 
when we remember how Hadrian inter- 
ested himself in their tenets on another 
occasion (at Athens). This document 
is considered genuine by such opposite 
authorities as Tillemont (Hist. des Emp. 
11. p. 265) and Gregorovius (1. ¢. p. 41), 
and may be accepted without hesita- 
tion. 
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distinguish the bishop and the presbyter in the Christian 
community’. From the age of Hadrian to the age of Clement 

no contemporary or nearly contemporary notices are found, 
bearing on the government of the Alexandrian Church. The Clementof 
language of Clement is significant; he speaks sometimes of ann “a 
two orders of the ministry, the presbyters and deacons’; some- 

times of three, the bishops, presbyters, and deacons*. Thus 

it would appear that even as late as the close of the second 

century the bishop of Alexandria was regarded as distinct and 

yet not distinct from the presbytery’. And the language of 
Clement is further illustrated by the fact, which will have to be 
considered at length presently, that at Alexandria the bishop 

was nominated and apparently ordained by the twelve pres- 

byters out of their own number®. The episcopal office in this 
Church during the second century gives no presage of the 
world-wide influence to which under the prouder name of 
The 
Alexandrian succession, in which history is hitherto most in- 
terested, is not the succession of the bishops but of the heads 
of the catechetical school. The first bishop of Alexandria, of 
whom any distinct incident is recorded on trustworthy autho- 


patriarchate it was destined in later ages to attain. 


rity, was a.contemporary of Origen. 
The notices thus collected*® present a large body of evidence Inferences — 


“1 At this time there appears to have 
been only one bishop in Egypt (see 
below, p.196). But Hadrian, who would 
have heard of numerous bishops else- 
where, and perhaps had no very precise 
knowledge of the Egyptian Church, 
might well indulge in this rhetorical 
flourish. At all events he seems to 
mean different offices, when speaking 
of the bishop and the presbyter. 

2 Strom. vii. 1 (p. 830, Potter) duoiws 
6é kal Kara Thy éxkAnolav, Thy wev Bed- 
Tiwtikyy ol mpecBiTepor owfovow eikbva, 
Thy brnpeTiKip dé ot dudKovor. 

3 Strom. vi. 13 (p. 793) ai évratéa 
Kara Thy exkAnotay mpoxorral, émickdruy, 
mpecBurépwv, Siaxdvev, bunwara olwae 


dyyerixis SbEns, Strom. iii. 12 (p. 552), 
Paed. iii. 12 (see the next note): see 
Kaye’s Clement of Alexandria p. 463 sq. 

4 Yet in one passage he, like Irenwus 
(see Philippians p. 98), betrays his ig- 
norance that in the language of the 
New Testament bishop and presbyter 
are synonymes; see Paed. ili. 12 (p. 
309) wuplar 6¢ Goat dr0PAKat els rpbowra 
éxexTa Ovarelvovoa eyyeypagarat Tats 
BiBdows rats aylats, ai wev rpecBuTépocs 
ai dé émeokémocs ai dé Staxovors, dat 
Xjpacs K.T.r. 

> See below, p. 194. 

6 In this sketch of the episcopate in 
the different churchesI havenotthought 
it necessary to carry the lists later than 
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establishing the fact of the early and extensive adoption of 
episcopacy in the Christian Church. The investigation how- 
ever would not be complete, unless attention were called to 
such indirect testimony as is furnished by the tacit assump- 
tions of writers living towards and at the close of the second 
century. Episcopacy is so inseparably interwoven with all the 
traditions and beliefs of men like Irenzeus and Tertullian, that 
they betray no knowledge of a time when it was not. Even 
Irenzeus, the earlier of these, who was certainly born and prob- 
ably grown up before the middle of the century, seems to be 
wholly ignorant that the word bishop had passed from a lower 
to a higher value since the apostolic times’. Nor is it impor- 
tant only to observe the positive though indirect testimony 
which they afford. Their silence suggests a strong negative 
presumption, that while every other point of doctrine or prac- 
tice was eagerly canvassed, the form of Church government 


The gene- 
ral preva- 
lence of 
episco- 
pacy. 


alone scarcely came under discussion. 

But these notices, besides establishing the general preva- 
pe lence of episcopacy, also throw considerable light on its origin. 
pets They indicate that the solution suggested by the history of the 

word ‘bishop’ and its transference from the lower to the higher 
office is the true solution, and that the episcopate was created 
out of the presbytery. They shew that this creation was not 
so much, an isolated act as a progressive development, not 
advancing everywhere at an uniform rate but exhibiting at 
one and the same time different stages of growth in different 
churches. They seem to hint also that, so far as this develop- 
ment was affected at all by national temper and characteristics, 


Gradual 


it was slower where the prevailing influences were more purely 
Greek, as at Corinth and Philippi and Rome, and more rapid 
where an oriental spirit predominated, as at Jerusalem and 


the second century. Nor (except in a 
very few cases) has any testimony been 
accepted, unless the writer himself flou- 
rished before the close of this century, 
The Apostolic Constitutions would add 
several names to the list; but this eyi- 


dence is not trustworthy, though in 
many cases the statements doubtless 
rested on some traditional basis. 

1 See Philippians p. 98. The same 
is true of Clement of Alexandria: see 
above, p. 189, note 4. 
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Antioch and Ephesus. Above all, they establish this result 
clearly, that its maturer forms are seen first in those regions 
where the latest surviving Apostles (more especially St John) 
fixed their abode, and at a time when its prevalence cannot be 
dissociated from their influence or their sanction. 

The original relation of the bishop to the presbyter, which Original 
this investigation reveals, was not forgotten even after the pipes os 
lapse of centuries. Though set over the presbyters, he was still roructa 
regarded as in some sense one of them. Irenzeus indicates 
this position of the episcopate very clearly. In his language 
a presbyter is never designated a bishop, while on the other 
hand he very frequently speaks of a bishop as a presbyter. 

In other words, though he views the episcopate as a distinct A bishop 
E ue still called 

office from the presbytery, he does not regard it as a distinct a presby- 

order in the same sense in which the diaconate is a distinct ' by P= 

order. Thus, arguing against the heretics he says, ‘ But when 

again we appeal against them to that tradition which is de- 

rived from the Apostles, which is preserved in the churches 

by successions of presbyters, they place themselves in opposition 

to it, saying that they, being wiser not only than the presbyters 

but even than the Apostles, have discovered the genuine truth’ 

Yet just below, after again mentioning the apostolic tradition, 

he adds, ‘ We are able to enumerate those who have been ap- 

pointed by the Apostles bishops in the churches and their 

successors down to our own time’’; and still further, after 

saying that it would take up too much space if he were to 

trace the succession in all the churches, he declares that 

he will confound his opponents by singling out the ancient 

and renowned Church of Rome founded by the Apostles Peter 

and Paul and will point out the tradition handed down to his 

own time ‘by the succession of bishops, after which he gives 

a list from Linus to Eleutherus®. So again in another passage 

he writes, ‘Therefore obedience ought to be rendered to the 

presbyters who are in the churches, who have the succession 

from the Apostles as we have shown, who with the succession 


1 Tren. iii. 2. 2. 2 Tren. iii. 3. 1. 3 Tren. iii. 3. 2, 3. 
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of the episcopate have also received the sure grace of truth 
according to the pleasure of the Father’; after which he men- 
tions some ‘who are believed by many to be presbyters, but 
serve their own lusts and are elated with the pomp of the 
chief seat, and bids his readers shun these and seek such as 
‘together with the rank of the presbytery show their speech 
sound and their conversation void of offence,’ adding of these 
latter, ‘Such presbyters the Church nurtures and rears, con- 
cerning whom also the prophet saith, “I will give thy rulers in 
Thus also writing 


1099 
. 


peace and thy bishops in righteousness 
to Victor of Rome in the name of the Gallican churches, he 
says, ‘It was not so observed by the presbyters before Soter, 
who ruled the Church which thou now guidest, we mean 
Anicetus and Pius, Hyginus and Telesphorus and Xystus*.’ 


and Clee And the same estimate of the office appears in Clement of 
‘ae Alexandria: for, while he speaks elsewhere of the three offices 
dria. 


in the ministry, mentioning them by name, he in one passage 
puts forward a twofold division, the presbyters whose duty it 
is to improve, and the deacons whose duty it is to serve, the 
Church*. The functions of the bishop and presbyter are thus 
regarded as substantially the same in kind, though different 
in degree, while the functions of the diaconate are separate 
Testimony from both. More than a century and a half later, this view 
ocala is put forward with the greatest distinctness by the most 


learned and most illustrious of the Latin fathers. ‘There is 


Telronn 1Vaie0s.21d.04, De 

2 In Euseb, H. H. v. 24. In other 
places Ireneus apparently uses mpecBv- 
Tepo to denote antiquity and not office, 
as in the letter to Florinus, Euseb. 
HH. B. v. 20 of pd huady mpecBitepa 
oi kal rots dmrocrédos cumdoirhoaryres 
(comp. li, 22. 5); in which sense the 
word occurs also in Papias(Euseb, H. E. 
ili, 39; see Contemporary Review, Aug. 
1875, p. 379 sq. [Essays on Supernatu- 
ral Religion p. 143 sq.]); but the pas- 
sages quoted in the text are decisive, 
nor is there any reason (as Rothe 


assumes, p. 414 sq.) why the usage 
of Irenzus should throughout be uni- 
form in this matter. 

3 See the passage quoted above, p. 
189, note 2. So also in the anecdote of 
St John (Quis div. salv. 42, p. 959) we 
read 7@ Kaeot&r. mpooBdépas éarc- 
oxo, but immediately afterwards 6 
dé mpecBvrepos dvadaBwy x.7.d., and 
then again dye 64, épn, & érloKore, 
of the same person. Thus he too, like 
Treneus, regards the bishop as a pres- 
byter, though the converse would not 
be true. 
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one ordination,’ writes the commentator Hilary, ‘of the bishop 
and the presbyter; for either is a priest, but the bishop is 
first. Every bishop is a presbyter, but every presbyter is not 
a bishop: for he is bishop who is first among the presbyters'’ 
The language of St Jerome to the same effect has been quoted Jerome, 
elsewhere’. ‘To the passages there given may be added the fol- 
lowing: ‘This has been said to show that with the ancients 
presbyters were the same as bishops: but gradually all the 
responsibility was deferred to a single person, that the thickets 
of heresies might be rooted out. Therefore, as presbyters 
know that by the custom of the Church they are subject to him 
who shall have been set over them, so let bishops also be 
aware that they are superior to presbyters more owing to 
custom than to any actual ordinance of the Lord, etc.: Let us 
see therefore what sort of person ought to be ordained pres- 
byter or bishop*.” In the same spirit too the great Augustine and Au- 
writing to Jerome says, ‘Although according to titles of honour ei 7 
which the practice of the Church has now made valid, the epis- 
copate is greater than the presbytery, yet in many things 
Augustine is less than Jerome*’ To these fathers this view 
seemed to be an obvious deduction from the identity of the 
terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ in the apostolic writings; nor 
indeed, when they wrote, had usage entirely effaced the original 
connexion between the two offices. Even in the fourth and Bishops 


: ad 
fifth centuries, when the independence and power of the epis- ao 


selves fel- 
a low-pres- 


bishop in writing to a presbyter to address him as ‘fellow- Pytrs. 
presbyter’, thus bearing testimony to a substantial identity of 


copate had reached its maximum, it was still customary for 


1 Ambrosiast. on 1 Tim. iii. 10. 

2 See Philippians p. 98. 

3 On Tit. i. 5 (viz. p. 696). 

4 Hpist.lxxxii.33 (11. p. 202, ed. Ben.). 
5 So for instance Cyprian, Hpist. 14, 


presbyteris tecum considentibus scripta 
venissent.’ Compare also Epist. 44, 45, 
71, 76. Augustine writes to Jerome in 
the same terms, and in fact this seems 
to have been the recognised form of ad- 


writes ‘compresbyteri nostri Donatus 
et Fortunatus’; and addressing Corne- 
lius bishop of Rome (Epist. 45) he 
says ‘cum ad me talia de te et com- 


L. 


dress. See the Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. 
ci, (in Augustin. Op. m1. P. 2, p. 93) 
‘Quid est enim episcopus nisi primus 
presbyter, hoc est summus sacerdos? 


13 


The 
bishop of 
Alexan- 
dria cho- 
sen and 


created by who 


the pres- 
bytery. 
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order. Nor does it appear that this view was ever questioned 
until the era of the Reformation. In the western Church at 
all events it carried the sanction of the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities and was maintained even by popes and councils’. 

Nor was it only in the language of the later Church that 
the memory of this fact was preserved. Even in her practice 
indications might here and there be traced, which pointed 
to a time when the bishop was still only the chief member 
of the presbytery. The case of the Alexandrian Church, which 
has already been mentioned casually, deserves special notice. 
St Jerome, after denouncing the audacity of certain persons 
‘would give to deacons the precedence over presbyters, 
that is over bishops,’ and alleging scriptural proofs of the 
identity of the two, gives the following fact in illustration: 
‘At Alexandria, from Mark the Evangelist down to the times 
of the bishops Heraclas (A.D, 233—249) and Dionysius (A.D. 
249—265), the presbyters always nominated as bishop one 
chosen out of their own body and placed in a higher grade: 
just as if an army were to appoint a general, or deacons were 
to choose from their own body one whom they knew to be dili- 
gent and call him archdeacon’’ Though the direct statement 
of this father refers only to the appointment of the bishop, still 
it may be inferred that the function of the presbyters extended 
also to the consecration, And this inference is borne out by 
other evidence. ‘In Egypt,’ writes an older contemporary of 
St Jerome, the commentator Hilary, ‘the presbyters seal (ie. 
This how- 


ever might refer only to the ordination of presbyters, and not 


ordain or consecrate), if the bishop be not present*,’ 


Denique non aliter quam compresbyte- 
ros hic vocat et consacerdotes suos. 
Numquid et ministros condiaconos suos 
dicit episcopus?’, where the writer is 
arguing against the arrogance of the 
Roman deacons. See Philippians p. 
96, 

1 See the references collected by 
Gieseler, 1. p. 105 sq. 


> Epist. exlvi. ad Evang. (1. p. 1082). 

° Ambrosiast. on Ephes. iv. 12. So 
too in the Quaest. Vet. et Nov. Test. ci. 
(falsely ascribed to St Augustine), Au- 
gust, Op. mr. P. 2, p. 98, ‘Nam in 
Alexandria et per totam Algyptum, 
si desit episcopus, consecrat (vy. 1. con- 
signat) presbyter.’ 
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to the consecration of a bishop. But even the latter is sup- 

ported by direct evidence, which though comparatively late 
deserves consideration, inasmuch as it comes from one who 

was himself a patriarch of Alexandria. Eutychius, who held eer 
the patriarchal see from A.D. 933 to A.D. 940, writes as follows: ciate 
‘The Evangelist Mark appointed along with the patriarch 
Hananias twelve presbyters who should remain with the pa- 

triarch, to the end that, when the patriarchate was vacant, 

they might choose one of the twelve presbyters, on whose 

head the remaining eleven laying their hands should bless 

him and create him patriarch.” The vacant place in the pres- 
bytery was then to be filled up, that the number twelve might 
be constant. ‘This custom, adds this writer, ‘did not cease till 
the time of Alexander (A.D. 313—326), patriarch of Alexandria. 
He however forbad that henceforth the presbyters should create 
the patriarch, and decreed that on the death of the patriarch 
the bishops should meet to ordain the (new) patriarch, ete.”’ It 
is clear from this passage that Eutychius considered the func- 
tions of nomination and ordination to rest with the same 
persons. 


be 


If this view however 


1 Hutychii Patr. Alexandr. Annales t. 
p. 331 (Pococke, Oxon. 1656). The in- 
ferences in the text are resisted by Abra- 
‘ham Ecchellensis Eutychius vindicatus 
p. 22 sq. (in answer to Selden the trans- 
lator of Eutychius), and by Le Quien 
Oriens Christianus 1. p. 342, who urge 
‘all that can be said on the opposite 
side. The authority of a writer so in- 
“accurate as Eutychius, if it had been un- 
supported, would have had no weight ; 
but, as we have seen, this is not the 
case. 

2 Between Dionysius and Alexander 
four bishops of Alexandria intervene, 
Maximus (A.D. 265), Theonas (A.D. 283), 
Peter I. (a.p. 301), and Achillas (a.p. 
312). It will therefore be seen that 
there is a considerable discrepancy be- 


correct, the practice of the 


tween the accounts of Jerome and Hu- 
tychius as to the time when the change 
was effected. But we may reasonably 
conjecture (with Ritschl, p. 432) thatthe 
transition from the old state of things 
to the new would be the result of a pro- 
longed conflict between the Alexandrian 
presbytery who had hitherto held these 
functions, and the bishops of the re- 
cently created Egyptian sees to whom 
it was proposed to transfer them. 

Somewhat later one Ischyras was 
deprived of his orders by an Alexan- 
drian synod, because he had been or- 
dained by a presbyter only: Athan. 
Apol. c. Arian. 75 (1. p. 152). From 
this time at all events the Alexandrian 
Church insisted as strictly as any other 
on episcopal ordination. 


18—2 
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Alexandrian Church was exceptional; for at this time the 
formal act of the bishop was considered generally necessary to 
give validity to ordination. Nor is the exception difficult to 
account for. At the close of the second century, when every 
considerable church in Europe and Asia appears to have had 
its bishop, the only representative of the episcopal order in 
Egypt was the bishop of Alexandria. It was Demetrius first 
(A.D. 190—233), as Eutychius informs us’, who appointed three 
other bishops, to which number his successor Heraclas (A.D. 
233—249) added twenty more. This extension of episcopacy 
to the provincial towns of Egypt paved the way for a change 
in the mode of appointing and ordaining the patriarch of 
Alexandria. But before this time it was a matter of con- 
venience and almost of necessity that the Alexandrian pres- 
byters should themselves ordain their chief. 

Nor is it only in Alexandria that we meet with this 
peculiarity. Where the same urgent reason existed, the same 
exceptional practice seems to have been tolerated. A decree 
of the Council of Ancyra (A.D. 314) ordains that ‘it be not 
allowed to country-bishops (x@pericxdzrois) to ordain pres- 
byters or deacons, nor even to city-presbyters, except permission 


be given in each parish by the bishop in writing®’ Thus while 


1 Hutyeh. Ann.1. c. p. 332. Hera- the object of yeporovetv, but to this 


clas, we are informed on the same 
authority (p. 335), was the first Alex- 
andrian prelate who bore the title of 
patriarch ; this designation being equi- 
valent to metropolitan or bishop of 
bishops. 

2 Concil. Ancyr. can. 13 (Routh Rel. 
Sacr. iv. p. 121) ywperioxdrows pi) e&ee- 
vat mpeoBurépous 7) SuaKdvous xXeELporovety, 
ara [wiv] unde mpecBurépos modews 
xwpls rod émitparfvar bd Too émricKo- 
TOU METH Ypaupdaruv év exdory maporkla. 
The various readings and interpreta- 
tions of this canon will be found in 
Routh’s note, p. 144 sq. Routh him- 
self reads a\\a pny pndé mpecBurépous 
modews, Making mpecBurépovs modews 


there is a twofold objection: (1) he 
necessarily understands the former 
mpeoBurépous to mean mpecBurépous xd- 
pas, though this is not expressed: (2) 
he interprets dA\a piv pndé ‘much 
less,’ a sense which w7dé seems to ex- 
clude and which is not borne out by 
lis examples. 

The name and office of the ywpert- 
oxoTos appear to be reliques of the time 
when émicxoros and mpecBirepos were 
synonymes. While the large cities had 
their college of presbyters, for the vil- 
lages a single rpecBirepos (or éxicxoros) 
would suffice; but from his isolated 
position he would be tempted, even if 
he were not obliged, to perform on his 
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restraining the existing license, the framers of the decree still 
allow very considerable latitude. And it is especially import- 
ant to observe that they lay more stress on episcopal sanction 
Provided that the former is 


secured, they are content to dispense with the latter. 


than on episcopal ordination. 


As a general rule however, even those writers who maintain Ordina- 
tion con- 


a substantial identity in the offices of the bishop and presbyter ned to 


This distinction the 


reserve the power of ordaining to the former’. 
bishops. 


in fact may be regarded as a settled maxim of Church polity 

in the fourth and later centuries. And when Aerius maintained — / 
the equality of the bishop and presbyter and denied the neces- O 
sity of episcopal ordination, his opinion was condemned as 


heretical, and is stigmatized as ‘frantic’ by Epiphanius’. 
It has been seen that the institution of an episcopate 
must be placed as far back as the closing years of the first 


own responsibility certain acts which 
in the city would only be performed by 
the bishop properly so called, or at least 
would not be performed without his 
consent, Out of this position the office 
of the later ywperloxoros would gra- 
dually be developed; but the rate of 
progression would not be uniform, and 
the regulations affecting it would be 
determined by the circumstances of the 
particular locality. Hence, at a later 
date, it seems in some places to have 
been presbyteral, in others episcopal. 
In the Ancyran canon just quoted a 
chorepiscopus is evidently placed below 
the city presbytery ; but in other notices 
he occupies a higher position. For the 
conflicting accounts of the ywpericxomos 
see Bingham 11. xiv. 

Baur’s account of the origin of the 
episcopate supposes thateach Christian 
congregation was presided over, not 
by a college of presbyters, but by a 
single mpecBirepos or émickoros, i.e. 
that the constitution of the Church 
was from the first monarchical: see 
Pastoralbriefe p. 81 sq., Ursprung des 
Episcopats p. 84 sq. This view is 


inconsistent alike with the analogy of 
the synagogue and with the notices in 
the apostolic and early ecclesiastical 
writings. But the practice which he 


considers to have been the general rule 


would probably hold in small country 
congregations, where a college of pres- 
byters would be unnecessary as well as 
impossible, 

1 St Jerome himself (Epist. exlvi.), 
in the context of the passage in which 
he maintains the identity of the two 
orders and alleges the tradition of the 
Alexandrian Church (see above, p. 194), 
adds, ‘Quid enim facit excepta ordina- 
tione episcopus quod presbyter non 
faciat?? So also Const. Apost. viii. 28 
émlakomros XeLtpoberel YELpoTovel...mpecBv- 
Tepos xetpoberet ot xeLporovet, Chrysost. 
Hom, xi. on 1 Tim, iii. 8 77 yerporovia 
povyn vrepBeBnKkace Kat TovTwW wdvor So- 
Ko0ot meovexteiv mpecBurépovs. See 
Bingham 11. iii. 5, 6, 7, for other re- 
ferences. 

2 Haer. lxxv. 3; comp. Augustine 
Haer. § 53. See Wordsworth Theoph. 
Angl. ¢. x. 
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century, and that it cannot, without violence to historical 
testimony, be dissevered from the name of St John, But it 
has been seen also that the earliest bishops did not hold the 
same independent position of supremacy which was and is 
occupied by their later representatives. It will therefore be 
instructive to trace the successive stages by which the power 
of the office was developed during the second and third centu- 
ries. Though something must be attributed to the frailty of 
human pride and love of power, it will nevertheless appear 
that the pressing needs of the Church were mainly instru- 
mental in bringing about the result, and that this development 
of the episcopal office was a providential safeguard amid the 
confusion of speculative opinion, the distracting effects of perse- 
cution, and the growing anarchy of social life, which threatened 
not only the extension but the very existence of the Church of 
Christ. Ambition of office in a society where prominence of 
rank involved prominence of risk was at least no vulgar and 
selfish passion. 

This development will be conveniently connected with three 
great names, each separated from the other by an interval of 
more than half a century, and each marking a distinct stage in 
its progress. Ignatius, Irenzeus, and Cyprian, represent three 
successive advances towards the supremacy which was ulti- 
mately attained. 

1. IcGnarius of Antioch is commonly recognized as the 
staunchest advocate of episcopacy in the early ages. Even, 
though we should refuse to accept as genuine any portions 
which are not contained in the Syriac Version’, this view 
would nevertheless be amply justified. Confining our attention 
for the moment to the Syriac letters we find that to this father 
the chief value of episcopacy lies in the fact that it constitutes 


1 In the earlier editions of this work _ shorter Greek form is genuine; but 
I assumed that the Syriac Version for the sake of argument I have kept 
published by Cureton represented the the two apart in the text. I hope be- 
Epistles of Ignatius in their original fore long to give reagons for this change 
form. I am now convinced that this of opinion in my edition of this father. 
is only an abridgment and that the [See p. 239 sq., Additional Note A.J 
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a visible centre of wnity in the congregation. He seems in the Thebishop 
development of the office to keep in view the same purpose ee 
which we may suppose to have influenced the last surviving of unity. 
Apostles in its institution. The withdrawal of the authori- 
tative preachers of the Gospel, the personal disciples of the 
Lord, had severed one bond of union. The destruction of the 
original abode of Christendom, the scene of the life and passion 
of the Saviour and of the earliest triumphs of the Church, 
had removed another. Thus deprived at once of the personal 
and the local ties which had hitherto bound individual to 
individual and church to church, the Christian brotherhood was 
threatened with schism, disunion, dissolution. ‘Vindicate thine 
office with all diligence,’ writes Ignatius to the bishop of Smyrna, 
‘in things temporal as well as spiritual. Have a care of unity, 
than which nothing is better!’ ‘The crisis requires thee, as the 
pilot requires the winds or the storm-tossed mariner a haven, 
so as to attain unto God’’ ‘Let not those who seem to be 
plausible and teach falsehoods dismay thee; but stand thou 
firm as an anvil under the hammer: ’tis the part of a great 
athlete to be bruised and to conquer’. ‘Let nothing be done 
without thy consent, and do thou nothing without the consent 
of God*.’ He adds directions also, that those who decide on a 
life of virginity shall disclose their intention to the bishop only, 
and those who marry shall obtain his consent to their union, 
that ‘their marriage may be according to the Lord and not 
according to lust®’ And turning from the bishop to the people 
he adds, ‘Give heed to your bishop, that God also may give heed 
to you. I give my life for those who are obedient to the 
bishop, to presbyters, to deacons. With them may I have my 
portion in the presence of God*’ Writing to the Ephesians 
also he says that in receiving their bishop Onesimus he is 
receiving their whole body, and he charges them to love him, 
and one and all to be in his likeness’, adding, ‘Since love does 


1 Polyc. 1. 5 Polyc. 5. 
2 Polyce. 2. 8 Polyc. 6. 
3 Polyc. 3. 7 Ephes. 1. 


4 Polyc. 4. 
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not permit me to be silent, therefore I have been forward in 
exhorting you to conform to the will of God?’ 

From these passages it will be seen that St Ignatius values 
the episcopate chiefly as a security for good discipline and 


The Greek harmonious working in the Church. And, when we pass from 


letters. 


Their ex- 
travagant 
exaltation 
of the 
episco- 
pate. 


the Syriac letters to the Short Greek, the standing ground is 
still unchanged. At the same time, though the point of view 
is unaltered, the Greek letters contain far stronger expressions 
than are found in the Syriac. Throughout the whole range of 
Christian literature, no more uncompromising advocacy of the 
episcopate can be found than appears in these writings: This 
championship indeed is extended to the two lower orders of the 
ministry*, more especially to the presbyters*. But it is when 
asserting the claims of the episcopal office to obedience and 
respect, that the language is strained to the utmost. ‘The 
bishops established in the farthest parts of the world are in the 
counsels of Jesus Christ‘ ‘Every one whom the Master of the 
house sendeth to govern His own household we ought to receive, 
as Him that sent him; clearly therefore we ought to regard the 
bishop as the Lord Himself*’ Those ‘live a life after Christ,’ 
who ‘obey the bishop as Jesus Christ®” ‘It is good to know 
God and the bishop; he that honoureth the bishop is honoured 
of God; he that doeth anything without the knowledge of the 
bishop serveth the devil’’ He that obeys his bishop, obeys 
‘not him, but the Father of Jesus Christ, the Bishop of all. 
On the other hand, he that practises hypocrisy towards his 
bishop, ‘not only deceiveth the visible one, but cheateth the 
Unseen’’ ‘As many as are of God and of Jesus Christ, are 
with the bishop’. Those are approved who are ‘inseparate 
[from God], from Jesus Christ, and from the bishop, and from 
the ordinances of the Apostles”.’ ‘Do ye all, says this writer 


1 Ephes. 3, Se nallae. 

2 Magn. 13, Trall.3, 7, Philad. 4, 7, 7 Smyrn. 9. 
Smyrn. 8, 12. 8 Magn. 3. 

3 Ephes, 2, 20, Magn. 2, 6, Trail. 18. ® Philad. 3. 
' 4 Ephes. 3. SORE aulants 


5 Ephes. 6. 
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again, ‘follow the bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father’ 
The Ephesians are commended accordingly, because they are so 
united with their bishop ‘as the Church with Jesus Christ and 
as Jesus Christ with the Father. ‘If, it is added, ‘the prayer 
of one or two hath so much power, how much more the prayer 
of the bishop and of the whole Church?’ ‘Wherever the bishop 
may appear, there let the multitude be, just as where Jesus 
Christ may be, there is the universal Church*” Therefore ‘let 
no man do anything pertaining to the Church without the 
bishop*’ ‘It is not allowable either to baptize or to hold a 
love-feast without the bishop: but whatsoever he may approve, 
this also is well pleasing to God, that everything which is done 
may be safe and valid®’ ‘Unity of God, according to this 
writer, consists in harmonious co-operation with the bishop‘. 

And yet with all this extravagant exaltation of the epis- The pres- 

copal office, the presbyters are not put out of sight. They form oe 
a council’, a ‘ worthy spiritual coronal*®’ round the bishop. It is Soa 
the duty of every individual, but especially of them, ‘to refresh 
the bishop unto the honour of the Father and of Jesus Christ 
and of the Apostles®’ They stand in the same relation to him, 
‘as the chords to the lyre™.’ If the bishop occupies the place 
of God or of Jesus Christ, the presbyters are as the Apostles, as 
the council of God". If obedience is due to the bishop as the 
grace of God, it is due to the presbytery as the law of Jesus 
Christ”. 

It need hardly be remarked how subversive of the true Considera- 
spirit of Christianity, in the negation of individual freedom and pares 
the consequent suppression of direct responsibility to God in pase 
Christ, is the crushing despotism with which this language, if 


1 Smyrn. 8, comp. Magn. 7. curs 1 Tim. iv. 14, is very frequent in 
2 Ephes. 5. the Ignatian Epistles. 
3 Smyrn. 8. 8 Magn. 13. 
4 ib.; comp. Magn. 4, Philad. 7. 9 Trail. 12. 
5 Smyrn. 8. 10 Hphes. 4; comp. the metaphor in 
6 Polyc. 8 ev évdrntt Beod Kal émicxd- Philad. 1. 

mov (v.1. émecxorg): comp. Philad. 3, 8. Ul Trall. 2, 3, Magn. 6, Smyrn. 8, 


7 The word mpecBvrépiov, which oc- 12 Magn. 2. 
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taken literally, would invest the episcopal office. It is more 
important to bear in mind the extenuating fact, that the needs 
and distractions of the age seemed to call for a greater concen- 
tration of authority in the episcopate; and we might well be 
surprised, if at a great crisis the defence of an all-important 
institution were expressed in words carefully weighed and 
guarded. 

Strangely enough, not many years after Ignatius thus 
asserted the claims of the episcopate as a safeguard of ortho- 
doxy, another writer used the same instrument to advance a 
very different form of Christianity. The organization, which is 
thus employed to consolidate and advance the Catholic Church, 
might serve equally well to establish a compact Ebionite com- 
munity. I have already mentioned the author of the Clementine 
Homilies as a staunch advocate of episcopacy’. His view of the 
sanctions and privileges of the office does not differ materially 
from that of Ignatius. ‘The multitude of the faithful, he says, 
‘must obey a single person, that so it may be able to continue 
in harmony. Monarchy is a necessary condition of peace; this 
may be seen from the aspect of the world around: at present 
there are many kings, and the result is discord and war; in the 
world to come God has appointed one King only, that ‘by 
reason of monarchy an indestructible peace may be established: 
therefore all ought to follow some one person as guide, prefer- 
ring him in honour as the image of God; and this guide must 
show the way that leadeth to the Holy City’’ Accordingly he 
delights to speak of the bishop as occupying the place or the 
seat of Christ®. Every insult, he says, and every honour offered 
to a bishop is carried to Christ and from Christ is taken up to 
the presence of the Father; and thus it is requited manifold‘, 
Similarly another writer of the Clementine cycle, if he be not 
the same, compares Christ to the captain, the bishop to the 
mate, and the presbyters to the sailors, while the lower orders 


1 See above, p. 171. 3 ib. ili. 60, 66, 70. 
2 Clem. Hom. iii. 61, 62. dy, ible (ey, 0) 
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and the laity have each their proper place in the ship of the 
Church’. 

It is no surprise that such extravagant claims should not Monta- 
have been allowed to pass unchallenged. In opposition to the tenction 
lofty hierarchical pretensions thus advanced on the one hand in ree 
the Ignatian letters on behalf of Catholicism and on the other vagance. 
by the Clementine writer in the interests of Ebionism, a strong 
spiritualist reaction set in. If in its mental aspect the heresy of 
Montanus must be regarded as a protest against the speculative 
subtleties of Gnosticism, on its practical side it was equally a 
rebound from the aggressive tyranny of hierarchical assumption. 
Montanus taught that the true succession of the Spirit, the au- 
thorized channel of Divine grace, must be sought not in the hier- 
archical but in the prophetic order. For a rigid outward system 
he substituted the free inward impulse. Wildly fanatical as were 
its manifestations, this reaction nevertheless issued from a true 
instinct which rebelled against the oppressive yoke of external 
tradition and did battle for the freedom of the individual spirit. 
Montanus was excommunicated and Montanism died out; but 
though dead, it yet spake; for a portion of its better spirit was 
infused into the Catholic Church, which it leavened and re- 
freshed and invigorated. 

2. Irenzus followed Ignatius after an interval of about 2. Inc- 
two generations. With the altered circumstances of the Church, ve 
the aspect of the episcopal office has also undergone a change. 
The religious atmosphere is now charged with heretical specu- 
lations of all kinds. Amidst the competition of rival teachers, 
all eagerly bidding for support, the perplexed believer asks for 
some decisive test by which he may try the claims of the dis- 
putants. To this question Irenzeus supplies an answer. ‘If eee 
you wish,’ he argues, ‘to ascertain the doctrine of the Apostles, sitary of 
apply to the Church of the Apostles. In the succession of bishops Brinn’ 
tracing their descent from the primitive age and appointed by 
the Apostles themselves, you have a guarantee for the trans- 


1 Clem. Hom. Ep. Clem. 15. 
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mission of the pure faith, which no isolated, upstart, self- 
constituted teacher can furnish. There is the Church of Rome 
for instance, whose episcopal pedigree is perfect in all its links, 
and whose earliest bishops, Linus and Clement, associated with 
the Apostles themselves: there is the Church of Smyrna again, 
whose bishop Polycarp, the disciple of St John, died only the 
other day.’ Thus the episcopate is regarded now not so much 
as the centre of ecclesiastical wnity but rather as the depositary 
of apostolic tradition. 

This view is not peculiar to Ireneus. It seems to have been 
advanced earlier by Hegesippus, for in a detached fragment he 
lays stress on the succession of the bishops at Rome and at 
Corinth, adding that in each church and in each succession the 
pure faith was preserved’; so that he seems here to be contro- 
verting that ‘gnosis falsely so called’ which elsewhere he 
denounces*. It is distinctly maintained by Tertullian, the 
younger contemporary of Irenzus, who refers, if not with the 
same frequency, at least with equal emphasis, to the tradition 
of the apostolic churches as preserved by the succession of the 
episcopate. 

3. As two generations intervened between Ignatius and 
Trenzus, so the same period roughly speaking separates Irenzeus 
from Cyprian. If with Ignatius the bishop is the centre of 
Christian unity, 1f with Irenzus he is the depositary of the 
apostolic tradition, with Cyprian he is the absolute vicegerent of 
Christ in things spiritual. In mere strength of language indeed 
it would be difficult to surpass Ignatius, who lived about a 
century and a half earlier. With the single exception of the 
sacerdotal view of the ministry which had grown up meanwhile, 
Cyprian puts forward no assumption which this father had not 
advanced either literally or substantially long before. This one 
exception however is all important, for it raised the sanctions 
of the episcopate to a higher level and put new force into old 


1 See especially iii. cc. 2, 3,4, iv. 26.  p. 182. 
2sq., iv. 32, 1, v. preef., v. 20, 1, 2. 3 Euseb. H. LE. iii. 32. 
2 In Euseb. H, H. iv. 22. See above, 4 Tertull. de Praescr. 32. 
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titles of respect. Theoretically therefore it may be said that 
Cyprian took his stand on the combination of the ecclesiastical 
authority as asserted by Ignatius with the sacerdotal claim 
which had been developed in the half century just past. But Influence 
the real influence which he exercised in the elevation of the eae pore 
episcopate consisted not in the novelty of his theoretical views, °°°P4* 
but in his practical energy and success. The absolute supremacy 

of the bishop had remained hitherto a lofty title or at least a 
vague ill-defined assumption: it became through his exertions 

a substantial and patent and world-wide fact. The first prelate 

whose force of character vibrated throughout the whole of 
Christendom, he was driven not less by the circumstances of 

his position than by his own temperament and conviction to 
throw all his energy into this scale. And the permanent result 

was much vaster than he could have anticipated beforehand or 
realized after the fact. Forced into the episcopate against his 

will, he raised it to a position of absolute independence, from 
which it has never since been deposed. The two great contro- 
versies in which Cyprian engaged, though immediately arising 

out of questions of discipline, combined from opposite sides to 
consolidate and enhance the power of the bishops’. 

The first question of dispute concerned the treatment of First con- 
such as had lapsed during the recent persecution under Decius. bays 
Cyprian found himself on this occasion doing battle for the ree 
episcopate against a twofold opposition, against the confessors japsed. 
who claimed the right of absolving and restoring these fallen 
brethren, and against his own presbyters who in the absence of 
their bishop supported the claims of the confessors. From his 
retirement he launched his shafts against this combined array, 
where an aristocracy of moral influence was leagued with an 
aristocracy of official position. With signal determination and 


1 The influence of Cyprian on the sq. (1857). See also Rettberg Thascius 
episcopate is ably stated in two vigor- — Cicilius Cyprianus p. 367 sq., Huther 
ous articles by Kayser entitled Cyprien  Oyprian’s Lehre von der Kirche p. 59 
ow VAutonomie de VEpiscopat in the sq. For Cyprian’s work generally see 
Revue de Théologie xv. pp. 1388 sq.,242  Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s. v. 
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courage in pursuing his aim, and with not less sagacity and 
address in discerning the means for carrying it out, Cyprian had 
on this occasion the further advantage, that he was defending 
the cause of order and right. He succeeded moreover in enlist- 
ing in his cause the rulers of the most powerful church in 
Christendom. The Roman clergy declared for the bishop and 
against the presbyters of Carthage. Of Cyprian’s sincerity no 
reasonable question can be entertained. In maintaining the 
authority of his office he believed himself to be fighting his 
Master’s battle, and he sought success as the only safeguard of 
the integrity of the Church of Christ, In this lofty and dis- 
interested spirit, and with these advantages of position, he 
entered upon the contest. 

It is unnecessary for my purpose to follow out the conflict 
in detail: to show how ultimately the positions of the two 
combatants were shifted, so that from maintaining discipline 
against the champions of too great laxity Cyprian found himself 
protecting the fallen against the advocates of too great severity; 
to trace the progress of the schism and the attempt to establish 
a rival episcopate; or to unravel the entanglements of the 
Novatian controversy and lay open the intricate relations 
between Rome and Carthage. It is sufficient to say that 
Cyprian’s victory was complete. He triumphed over the con- 
fessors, triumphed over his own presbyters, triumphed over the 
schismatic bishop and his party. It was the most signal 
success hitherto achieved for the episcopate, because the battle 
had been fought and the victory won on this definite issue. 
The absolute supremacy of the episcopal office was thus estab- 
lished against the two antagonists from which it had most to 
fear, against a recognised aristocracy of ecclesiastical office and 
an irregular but not less powerful aristocracy of moral weight. 


1 The intricacy of the whole proceed- _ nists, varying and even interchanged 
ing is a strong evidence of the genuine- with the change of circumstances, are 
ness of the letters and other documents very natural, but very unlike the in- 
which contain the account of the con- _ vention of a forger who has a distinct 
troversy. The situations of the antago- side to maintain. 
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The position of the bishop with respect to the individual 
church over which he ruled was thus defined by the first 
contest in which Cyprian engaged. The second conflict resulted 
in determining his relation to the Church universal. The 
schism which had grown up during the first conflict created the 
difficulty which gave occasion to the second. A question arose 
whether baptism by heretics and schismatics should be held 
valid or not. Stephen the Roman bishop, pleading the im- 
memorial custom of his church, recognised its validity. Cyprian 
insisted on rebaptism in such cases. Hitherto the bishop of 
Carthage had acted in cordial harmony with Rome: but now 
there was a collision. Stephen, inheriting the haughty temper 
and aggressive policy of his earlier predecessor Victor, excom- 
municated those who differed from the Roman usage in this 
matter. These arrogant assumptions were directly met by 
Cyprian. He summoned first one and then another synod of 
African bishops, who declared in his favour. He had on his 
side also the churches of Asia Minor, which had been included 
in Stephen’s edict of excommunication. Thus the bolt hurled 
by Stephen fell innocuous, and the churches of Africa and Asia 
retained their practice. The principle asserted in the struggle 
was not unimportant. As in the former conflict Cyprian had 
maintained the independent supremacy of the bishop over the 
officers and members of his own congregation, so now he con- 
tended successfully for his immunity from any interference from 
without. At a later period indeed Rome carried the victory, 
but the immediate result of this controversy was to establish 
_ the independence and enhance the power of the episcopate. 
Moreover this struggle had the further and not less important 
consequence of defining and exhibiting the relations of the 
episcopate to the Church in another way. As the individual 
bishop had been pronounced indispensable to the existence 
of the individual community, so the episcopal order was now 
put forward as the absolute indefeasible representative of the 
universal Church. Synods of bishops indeed had been held 
frequently before; but under Cyprian’s guidance they assumed 
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a prominence which threw all existing precedents into the 
shade. A ‘one undivided episcopate’ was his watchword. The 
unity of the Church, he maintained, consists in the unanimity 
of the bishops?. In this controversy, as in the former, he acted 
throughout on the principle, distinctly asserted, that the exist- 
ence of the episcopal office was not a matter of practical 
advantage or ecclesiastical rule or even of apostolic sanction, 
but an absolute incontrovertible decree of God. The triumph 
of Cyprian therefore was the triumph of this principle. 

The greatness of Cyprian’s influence on the episcopate is 
indeed due to this fact, that with him the statement of the 
Of 


the sharpness and distinctness of his sacerdotal views it will be 


principle precedes and necessitates the practical measures. 


time to speak presently ; but of his conception of the episcopal 
office generally thus much may be said here, that he regards 
the bishop as exclusively the representative of God to the con- 
gregation and hardly, if at all, as the representative of the 
congregation before God. The bishop is the indispensable 
channel of divine grace, the indispensable bond of Christian 
brotherhood. The episcopate is not so much the roof as the 
foundation-stone of the ecclesiastical edifice; not so much the 
legitimate development as the primary condition of a church®. 
The bishop is appointed directly by God, is responsible directly 


1 De Unit. Hecl. 2 ‘Quam unitatem 
firmiter tenere et vindicare debemus 
maxime episcopi qui in ecclesia praesi- 
demus, ut episcopatum quoque ipsum 
unum atque indivisum probemus’; and 
again ‘Episcopatus unus est, cujus a 
singulis in solidum pars tenetur: ec- 
clesia quoque una est etc.’ So again he 
argues (Hpist. 43) that, as there is one 
Church, there must be only ‘unum al- 
tare et unum sacerdotium (i.e. one 
episcopate).’ Comp. also Epist. 46, 
55, 67. 

2 Hpist. 66 ‘Scire debes episcopum 
in ecclesia esse et ecclesiam in episcopo, 


et si quis cum episcopo non sit, in eccle- 
sia non esse’; Hpist. 33 ‘Ut ecclesia 
super episcopos constituatur et omnis 
actus ecclesiae per eosdem praepositos 
gubernetur.’ Hence the expression ‘nec 
episcopum nec ecclesiam cogitans,’ 
Epist. 41; hence also ‘ honor episcopi’ 
is associated not only with ‘ecclesiae 
ratio’ (Hpist. 33) but even with ‘timor 
Dei’ (Epist. 15). Compare also the 
language (Hpist. 59) ‘ Nec ecclesia istic 
cuiquam clauditur nec episcopus alicui 
denegatur, and again (Epist. 43) 
‘Soli cum episcopis non sint, qui con- 
tra episcopos rebellarunt.’ 
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to God, is inspired directly from God‘. This last point deserves 
especial notice. Though in words he frequently defers to the 
established usage of consulting the presbyters and even the 
laity in the appointment of officers and in other matters affect- 
ing the well-being of the community, yet he only makes the 
concession to nullify it immediately. He pleads a direct official 
inspiration® which enables him to dispense with ecclesiastical 
custom and to act on his own responsibility. Though the 
presbyters may still have retained the shadow of a controlling 
power over the acts of the bishop, though the courtesy of 
language by which they were recognised as fellow-presbyters® 
was not laid aside, yet for all practical ends the independent 
supremacy of the episcopate was completely established by the 
principles and the measures of Cyprian. 


In the investigation just concluded I have endeavoured to i pi: 
trace the changes in the relative position of the first and b canoe 
second orders of the ministry, by which the power was gradually Proton 
concentrated in the hands of the former. Such a development eee 
involves no new principle and must be regarded chiefly in its 
practical bearings. It is plainly competent for the Church at 
any given time to entrust a particular office with larger powers, 
as the emergency may require. And, though the grounds on 
which the independent authority of the episcopate was at times 
defended may have been false or exaggerated, no reasonable 
objection can be taken to later forms of ecclesiastical polity 
because the measure of power accorded to the bishop does not 
- remain exactly the same as in the Church of the subapostolic 
ages. Nay, to many thoughtful and dispassionate minds even 
the gigantic power wielded by the popes during the middle 
ages will appear justifiable in itself (though they will repudiate 


1 See esp. Epist. 3, 48, 55, 59, 73,  tione conjunctum’; LHpist. 40 ‘Ad- 
and above all 66 (Ad Pupianum). monitos nos et instructos sciatis digna- 
2 Epist, 38 ‘Expectanda non sunt tione divina ut Numidicus presbyter 
testimonia humana, cum praecedunt  adscribatur presbyterorum etc.’ 
divina suffragia’; Epist. 39 ‘Non hu- 3 See above, p. 193, note 5. 
mana suffragatione sed divina digna- 
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the false pretensions on which it was founded, and the false 
opinions which were associated with it), since only by such a 
providential concentration of authority could the Church, 
humanly speaking, have braved the storms of those ages of 
anarchy and violence. Now however it is my purpose to 
investigate the origin and growth of a new principle, which is 
nowhere enunciated in the New Testament, but which notwith- 
standing has worked its way into general recognition and 
seriously modified the character of later Christianity. The 
progress of the sacerdotal view of the ministry is one of the 
most striking and important phenomena in the history of the 
Church. 

It has been pointed out already that the sacerdotal functions 
and privileges, which alone are mentioned in the apostolic 
writings, pertain to all believers alike and do not refer solely 
or specially to the ministerial office. If to this statement it be 
objected that the inference is built upon the silence of the 
Apostles and Evangelists, and that such reasoning is always 
precarious, the reply is that an exclusive sacerdotalism (as the 
word is commonly understood)? contradicts the general tenour 
of the Gospel. 
argument drawn from silence depends wholly on the circum- 


But indeed the strength or weakness of an 


stance under which the silence is maintained. And in this 
In the Pastoral 
Epistles for instance, which are largely occupied with questions 
relating to the Christian ministry, it seems scarcely possible 
that this aspect should have been overlooked, if it had any 
place in St Paul’s teaching. The Apostle discusses at length 
the requirements, the responsibilities, the sanctions, of the 


case it cannot be considered devoid of weight. 


1 In speaking of sacerdotalism, I as- _ applied to the Christian ministry, may 


sume the term to have essentially the 
same force as when applied to the Jew- 
ish priesthood. In a certain sense (to 
be considered hereafter) all officers ap- 
pointed to minister ‘for men in things 
pertaining to God’ may be called priests ; 
and sacerdotal phraseology, when first 


have borne this innocent meaning. But 
at a later date it was certainly so used 
as to imply a substantial identity of 
character with the Jewish priesthood, 
i.e, to designate the Christian minister 
as one who offers sacrifices and makes 
atonement for the sins of others. 
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ministerial office: he regards the presbyter as an example, as a 
teacher, as a philanthropist, as a ruler. How then, it may well 
be asked, are the sacerdotal functions, the sacerdotal privileges, 
of the office wholly set aside? If these claims were recognised 
by him at all, they must necessarily have taken a foremost place. 
The same argument again applies with not less force to those 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where St Paul 
asserts his apostolic authority against his detractors. Neverthe- Its rapid 
less, so entirely had the primitive conception of the Christian ae ef 
Church been supplanted by this sacerdotal view of the ministry, oon 
before the northern races were converted to the Gospel, and 
the dialects derived from the Latin took the place of the 
ancient tongue, that the languages of modern Europe very 
generally supply only one word to represent alike the priest of 
the Jewish or heathen ceremonial and the presbyter of the 
Christian ministry’. 
For, though no distinct traces of sacerdotalism are visible in 
the ages immediately after the Apostles, yet having once taken 
root in the Church it shot up rapidly into maturity. Towards 


1 It is a significant fact that in those 
languages which have only one word to 
express the two ideas, this word etymolo- 
gically represents ‘ presbyterus’ and not 
‘sacerdos,’ e.g, the French prétre, the 
German priester, and the English priest; 
thus showing that the sacerdotal idea 
was imported and not original. In the 
Italian, where two words prete and 
 sacerdote exist side by side, there is no 

marked difference in usage, except that 
prete is the more common, [If the lat- 
ter brings out the sacerdotal idea more 
prominently, the former is also applied 
to Jewish and Heathen priests and 
therefore distinctly involves this idea. 
Wiclif’s version of the New Testament 
naturally conforms to the Vulgate, in 
whichit seems to betherule to translate 
mpecBitepor by ‘presbyteri’ (in Wiclif 
‘preestes’) where it obviously denotes 


the second order in the ministry (e.g. 
Acts xiv. 23, 1 Tim. v. 17, 19, Tit. 1. 5, 
James v. 14), and by ‘seniores’ (in 
Wiclif ‘eldres’ or ‘elder men’) in other 
passages: but if so, this rule is not 
always successfully applied (e.g. Acts 
xi. 30, xxi. 18, 1 Pet. v.1). A doubt 
about the meaning may explain the 
anomaly that the word is translated 
‘presbyteri,’ ‘ preestes,’ Acts xv. 2, and 
‘geniores,’ ‘elder men,’ Acts xv. 4, 6, 
22, xvi. 4; though the persons intended 
are the same. In Acts xx. 17, it is 
rendered in Wiclif’s version ‘the gret- 
tist men of birthe,’ a misunderstanding 
of the Vulgate ‘majores natu.’ The 
English versions of the reformers and 
the reformed Church from Tyndale 
downward translate mpecBdrepo. uni- 
formly by ‘elders.’ 
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the close of the second century we discern the first germs 
appearing above the surface: yet, shortly after the middle of 
the third, the plant has all but attained its full growth. The 
origin of this idea, the progress of its development, and the 
conditions favourable to its spread, will be considered in the 
present section of this essay. 

A separation of orders, it is true, appeared at a much earlier 
date, and was in some sense involved in the appointment of a 
special ministry. This, and not more than this, was originally 
contained in the distinction of clergy and laity. If the sacer-. 
dotal view of the ministry engrafted itself on this distinction, 
it nevertheless was not necessarily implied or even indirectly 
suggested thereby. The term ‘clerus, as a designation of the 
ministerial office, did not owing to any existing associations 
convey the idea of sacerdotal functions. The word is not used 
of the Aaronic priesthood in any special sense which would 
explain its transference to the Christian ministry. It is indeed 
said of the Levites, that they have no ‘clerus’ in the land, the 
But the Jewish priesthood 
is never described conversely as the special ‘clerus’ of Jehovah : 


Lord Himself being their ‘clerus’. 


while on the other hand the metaphor thus inverted is more 
Up to this 
point therefore the analogy of Old Testament usage would 


than once applied to the whole Israelite people’. 


have suggested ‘clerus’ as a name rather for the entire body of 
the faithful than for the ministry specially or exclusively. Nor 
do other references to the clerus or lot in connexion with the 
The 
tithes, 1t is true, were assigned to the sons of Levi as their 
‘clerus’*; but in this there is nothing distinctive, and in fact 
the word is employed much more prominently in describing the 


Levitical priesthood countenance its special application. 


1 Deut. x. 9, xviii. 1, 2; comp. Num. 
xxvi. 62, Deut. xii. 12, xiv. 27, 29, Josh. 
xiv. 8. Jerome (Hpist. lii. 5, 1. p. 258) 
says, ‘Propterea vocantur clerici, vel 
quia de sorte sunt Domini, vel quia ipse 
Dominus sors, id est pars, clericorum 
est.’ The former explanation would be 


reasonable, if it were supported by the 
language of the Old Testament: the 
latter is plainly inadequate. 

2 Deut. iv. 20 elvar adrg Nady éyxdn- 
pov: comp. ix. 29 ofro: Aads cov Kat 
KAjpds cov. 

3 Num, xviii. 21, 24, 26. 
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lands allotted to the whole people. Again the courses of 
priests and Levites selected to conduct the temple-service were 
appointed by lot?; but the mode adopted in distributing a 
particular set of duties is far too special to have supplied a 
distinctive name for the whole order. If indeed it were an 
established fact that the Aaronic priesthood at the time of the 
Christian era commonly bore the name of ‘clergy, we might 
be driven to explain the designation in this or in some similar 
way; but apparently no evidence of any such usage exists’, and 
it is therefore needless to cast about for an explanation of a 
fact which itself is only conjectural, The origin of the term 
clergy, as applied to the Christian ministry, must be sought 
elsewhere. 

And the record of the earliest appointment made by the Origin of 
Christian Church after the Ascension of the Lord Bends 


seems t0 a name for 
supply the clue. Exhorting the assembled brethren to elect a the Chris- 


successor in place of Judas, St Peter tells them that the traitor ae 
‘had been numbered among them and had received the lot 
(«Afpov) of the ministry’: while in the account of the subsequent 
proceedings it is recorded that the Apostles ‘distributed lots’ 
to the brethren, and that ‘the lot fell on Matthias and he was 
added to the eleven Apostles*’ 
to be the sequence of meanings, by which the word KAfpos 
arrived at this peculiar sense: (1) the lot by which the office 
was assigned ; (2) the office thus assigned by lot; (3) the body 
of persons holding the office. The first two senses are illustrated 
by the passages quoted from the Acts; and from the second to 


The following therefore seems 


the third the transition is easy and natural. 


1 1 Chron, xxiv. 5, 7, 31, xxv. 8, 9. 

2 On the other hand )ads is used of 
the people, as contrasted either with 
the rulers or with the priests. From 
this latter contrast comes \aikds, ‘laic’ 
or ‘ profane,’ and \aikdw ‘to profane’ ; 
which, though not found in the xxx, 
occur frequently in the versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
(Aaixes, 1 Sam. xxi. 4, Ezek. xlviii. 15; 


It must not be 


Aatkdw, Deut. xx, 6, xxviii. 30, Ruth i. 
12, Ezek. vii. 22); comp. Clem. Rom. 
40. 

3 Acts i. 17 é\ayev Tov KARpov, 26 
@Owkav KAjpous avrois kal érecev 6 KAF- 
pos ért Mad@lay. In ver. 25 kdfpov is 
a false reading. The use of the word 
in 1 Pet. v. 3 xaraxupievovres TV KX2- 
pwy (i.e. the flocks assigned to them) 
does not illustrate this meaning. 
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supposed however that the mode of appointing officers by lot 
prevailed generally in the early Church. Besides the case of 
Matthias no other instance is recorded in the New Testament ; 
nor is this procedure likely to have been commonly adopted. 
But just as in the passage quoted the word is used to describe 
the office of Judas, though Judas was certainly not selected by 
lot, so generally from signifying one special mode of appointment 
to office it got to signify office in the Church generally. If 
this account of the application of ‘clerus’ to the Christian 
ministry be correct, we should expect to find it illustrated by a 
corresponding progress in the actual usage of the word. And 
this is in fact the case. The sense ‘clerical appointment or 
office’ chronologically precedes the sense ‘clergy. The former 
meaning occurs several times in Irenzeus. He speaks of Hyginus 
as ‘holding the ninth clerus of the episcopal succession from 
the Apostles”; and of Eleutherus in like manner he says, ‘ He 
now occupies the clerus of the episcopate in the tenth place 
from the Apostles’ On the other hand the earliest instance 
of ‘clerus, meaning clergy, seems to occur in Tertullian‘, who 
belongs to the next generation. 

It will thus be seen that the use of ‘clerus’ to denote the 
ministry cannot be traced to the Jewish priesthood, and is there- 


The term 
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dotal idea 
conyeyed 

by the 


oe fore wholly unconnected with any sacerdotal views. 


1 See Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv. 42, 
where xA\npody is ‘to appoint to the 
ministry’; and Iven. iii. 3. 3 kAnpodcAa 
Ti émicxomyy. A similar extension of 


pous, it is used absolutely of ‘clerical 
offices.” The Epistle of the Gallican 
Churches (Euseb. H. EH. v. 1) speaks 
more than once of the k\jjoos Tay pap- 


meaning is seen in this same word kAj- 
pos applied to land. Signifying origi- 
nally a piece of ground assigned by lot, 
it gets to mean landed property gene- 
rally, whether obtained by assignment 
or by inheritance or in any other way. 

2 Trent. 2i0L- 

3 Tren. iii. 3. 3. In this passage how- 
ever, as in the preceding, the word is 
explained by a qualifying genitive. In 
Hippol. Haer. ix. 12 (p. 290), #péavro 
émlakomo. kal mpecBirepa kal didkovor 
Olyauot kal rplyauor Kabloracba els KAH- 


tupwy, 1.e. the order or rank of mar- 
tyrs: comp. Test. xii Patr. Levi8. See 
Ritschl p. 390 sq., to whom I am in- 
debted for several of the passages which 
are quoted in this investigation. 

4 e.g. de Monog. 12 ‘Unde enim 
episcopi et clerus?’ and again ‘Eixtolli- 
mur et inflamur adversus clerum.’ Per- 
haps however earlier instances may have 
escaped notice. In Clem. Alex. Quis 
div. salv. 42 the word seems not to be 
used in this sense. 
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does indeed recognise the clergy as an order distinct from the 
laity; but this is a mere question of ecclesiastical rule or polity, 
and involves no doctrinal bearings. The origin of sacerdotal 
phraseology and ideas must be sought elsewhere. 

Attention has been already directed to the absence of any Silence of 
appeal to sacerdotal claims in the Pastoral Epistles. The silence ete 
of the apostolic fathers deserves also to be noticed. Though eee ie 
the genuine letters of all three may be truly said to hinge on dotalism. 
questions relating to the ministry, no distinct traces of this 
influence are visible. St Clement, as the representative of the Clement. 
Roman Church, writes to the Christian brotherhood at Corinth, 
offermg friendly counsel in their disputes and rebuking their 
factious and unworthy conduct towards certain presbyters whom, 
though blameless, they had ejected from office. He appeals to 
motives of Christian love, to principles of Christian order. He 
adduces a large number of examples from biblical history, con- 
demnatory of jealousy and insubordination. He urges that 
men, who had been appointed directly by the Apostles or by 
persons themselves so appointed, ought to have received better 
treatment. Dwelling at great length on the subject, he never- 
theless advances no sacerdotal claims or immunities on behalf 
of the ejected ministers. He does, it is true, adduce the Aaronic Import of 
priesthood and the Temple service as showing that God has mR 
appointed set persons and set places and will have all things pene 
done in order. He had before illustrated this lesson by the hood. 
subordination of ranks in an army, and by the relation of the 
different members of the human body: he had insisted on the 
duties of the strong towards the weak, of the rich towards the 
poor, of the wise towards the ignorant, and so forth: he had 
enforced the appeal by reminding his readers of the utter 
feebleness and insignificance of man in the sight of God, as 
represented in the Scriptures of the Old Testament; and then 
follows the passage which contains the allusion in question: 

‘He hath not commanded (the offerings and ministrations) to 
be performed at random or in disorder, but at fixed times and 
seasons; and where and through whom He willeth them to be 
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performed, He hath ordained by His supreme will. They there- 
fore who make their offerings at thé appointed seasons are 
acceptable and blessed, since following the ordinances of the 
Master they do not go wrong. For to the high priest peculiar 
services are entrusted, and the priests have their peculiar office 
assigned to them, and on Levites peculiar ministrations are 
imposed: the layman is bound by lay ordinances. Let each of 
you, brethren, in his own rank give thanks to God, retaining a 
good conscience, not transgressing the appointed rule of his 
service (AecToupyias) etc.” Here it is clear that in St Clement’s 
conception the sanction possessed in common by the Aaronic 
priesthood and the Christian ministry is not the sacerdotal 
consecration, but the divinely appointed order. He passes over 
in silence the numerous passages in the Old Testament which 
enjoin obedience to the priests; while the only sentence (§ 42) 
which he puts forward as anticipating and enforcing the au- 
thority of the Christian ministry is a misquoted and misinter- 
preted verse from Isaiah; ‘I will establish their overseers 
(bishops) in righteousness and their ministers (deacons) in 
faith®’ 
murmuring of the Israelites which was rebuked by the budding 
But here too he makes it clear how far he 


Again a little later he mentions in illustration the 


of Aaron’s rod’. 
considers the analogy to extend. He calls the sedition in the 
one case ‘jealousy concerning the priesthood,’ in the other ‘strife 
concerning the honour of the episcopate‘.’ He keeps the names 


1 Clem. Rom. 40,41. Neander (Church 
History, 1. p. 272 note, Bohn’s transla- 
tion) conjectures that this passage is 
an ‘interpolation from a hierarchical 
interest,’ and Dean Milman (Hist. of 
Christianity, 11. p. 259) says that it is 
‘rejected by all judicious and impartial 
scholars.’ At the risk of forfeiting all 
claim to judiciousness and impartiality 
one may venture to demur to this arbi- 
trary criticism. Indeed the recent 
discovery of a second independent ms 
and of a Syriac Version, both contain- 
ing the suspected passage, may be re- 


garded as decisive on this point, 

2 Is. lx. 17, where the A. V. cor- 
rectly renders the original, ‘I will also 
make thy officers (lit. magistrates) peace 
and thine exactors (i.e. task-masters) 
righteousness’; i.e. there shall be no 
tyranny or oppression. The Lxx de- 
parts from the original, and Clement 
has altered the txx. By this double 
divergence a reference to the two orders 
of the ministry is obtained. 

3 Clem, Rom. 43, 

4 Contrast § 43 ¢fdov éumecbyros 
mepl Tis tepwatvns with § 44 eps ora 
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and the offices distinct. 
felt at once by comparing his language with the expressions 


The significance of this fact will be 


_ used by any later writer, such as Cyprian, who was penetrated 
with the spirit of sacerdotalism?. 

Of St Ignatius, as the champion of episcopacy, much has Ignatius. 
been said already. It is sufficient to add here, that he never 
regards the ministry as a sacerdotal office. This is equally true, 
whether we accept as genuine the whole of the seven letters in 
the short Greek, or only those portions contained in the Syriac 
version. While these letters teem with passages enjoining the 
strictest obedience to bishops, while their language is frequently 
so strong as to sound almost profane, this father never once 
appeals to sacerdotal claims’, though such an appeal would have 
made his case more than doubly strong. If it be ever safe to 
take the sentiments of an individual writer as expressing the 
belief of his age, we may infer from the silence which pervades 
these letters, that the sacerdotal view of the ministry had not 
yet found its way into the Christian Church. 

When we pass on to the third apostolic father, the same 
phenomenon is repeated. Polycarp, like Clement and Ignatius, Polycarp. 
occupies much space in discussing the duties and the claims of 
Christian ministers. He takes occasion especially to give his 
correspondents advice as to a certain presbyter who had dis- 
graced his office by a grave offence’. Yet he again knows 
nothing, or at least says nothing, of any sacerdotal privileges 


émt rod dvéuatos THs émicxorfs. The 
common feature which connects the two 
offices together is stated in the words, 
§ 43 va wn dxaracracta yévnra. 

1 See below, p. 226 sq. 

2 Some passages are quoted in Green- 
wood Cathedra Petri 1. p. 73 as tending 
in this direction, e.g. Philad. 9 Karol 
kal oi lepels, Kpelrcov 5é 6 apyxceped’s 
«.7., But rightly interpreted they do 
not favour this view. In the passage 
quoted for instance, the writer seems 
to be maintaining the superiority of the 


new covenant, as represented by the 
great High-Priest (dpysepeds) in and 
through whom the whole Church has 
access to God, over the old dispensa- 
tion of the Levitical priesthood (iepets). 
If this interpretation be correct, the 
passage echoes the teaching of the Epi- 
stle to the Hebrews, and is opposed 
to exclusive sacerdotalism. On the 
meaning of Ovc.acrhpiov in the Ignatian 
Epistles see below, p. 234, note 1. 
3 See Philippians p. 63 sq. 
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which claimed respect, or of any sacerdotal sanctity which has 
been violated. i 

Justin Martyr writes about a generation later. He speaks 
at length and with emphasis on the eucharistic offerings. Here 
at least we might expect to find sacerdotal views of the Christian 
ministry propounded. Yet this is far from being the case. He 
does indeed lay stress on sacerdotal functions, but these belong 
to the whole body of the Church, and are not in any way the 
exclusive right of the clergy. ‘So we,’ he writes, when arguing 
against Trypho the Jew, ‘who through the name of Jesus have 
believed as one man in God the maker of the universe, having 
divested ourselves of our filthy garments, that is our sins, through 
the name of His first-born Son, and having been refined 
(1rupwOévres) by the word of His calling, are the true high- 
priestly race of God, as God Himself also beareth witness, saying 
that in every place among the Gentiles are men offering 
sacrifices well-pleasing unto Him and pure (Mal.i.11). Yet 
God doth not receive sacrifices from any one, except through 
His priests. Therefore God anticipating all sacrifices through 
this name, which Jesus Christ ordained to be offered, I mean 
those offered by the Christians in every region of the earth with 
(él) the thanksgiving (the eucharist) of the bread and of the 
cup, beareth witness that they are well-pleasing to Him; but 
the sacrifices offered by you and through those your priests He 
rejecteth, saymg, “And your sacrifices I will not accept from 
your hands etc. (Mal. 1. 10)”%’ The whole Christian people 
therefore (such is Justin’s conception) have not only taken the 
place of the Aaronic priesthood, but have become a nation of 
ligh-priests, being made one with the great High-Priest of the 
new covenant and presenting their eucharistic offerings in His 
name. 

Another generation leads us from Justin Martyr to Irenzeus. 
When Irenzeus writes, the second century is very far advanced. 
Yet still the silence which has accompanied us hitherto remains 


1 Dial. c. Tryph. ec. 116, 117, p. 344. 
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unbroken. And here again it is important to observe that 
Ireneus, if he held the sacerdotal view, had every motive for 
urging it, since the importance and authority of the episcopate 
occupy a large space in his teaching. Nevertheless he not only 
withholds this title as a special designation of the Christian 
ministry, but advances an entirely different view of the priestly 
office. He recognises only the priesthood of moral holiness, 
the priesthood of apostolic self-denial. Thus commenting on 
the reference made by our Lord to the incident in David’s life 
where the king and his followers eat the shew-bread, ‘which it 
is not lawful to eat save for the priests alone, Irenzus remarks’; 
‘He excuseth His disciples by the words of the law, and 
signifieth that it is lawful for priests to act freely. For David 
had been called to be a priest in the sight of God, although 
Saul carried on a persecution against him; for all just men 
Now all apostles of the Lord 


are priests, for they inherit neither lands nor houses here, but 


belong to the sacerdotal order? 


ever attend on the altar and on God’: ‘Who are they, he goes 
on, ‘that have left father and mother and have renounced all 
their kindred for the sake of the word of God and His covenant, 
but the disciples of the Lord? Of these Moses saith again, 
“But they shall have no inheritance; for the Lord Himself 
shall be their inheritance”; and again, “The priests, the Levites, 
in the whole tribe of Levi shall have no part nor inheritance 
with Israel: the first-fruits (fructificationes) of the Lord are their 
inheritance; they shall eat them.” For this reason also Paul 
saith, “I require not the gift, but I require the fruit.” The 
disciples of the Lord, he would say, were allowed when hungry 
to take food of the seeds (they had sown): for “The labourer is 


worthy of his food.”’ Again, striking upon the same topic in a 


1 Haer. iv. 8. 3. 

2 This sentence is cited by John Da- 
mascene and Antonius ras Baowdels 
Sikavos leparixyy exer rdéw; but the 
words were quoted doubtless from me- 
mory by the one writer and borrowed 
by the other from him. Baovdeds is not 


represented in the Latin and does not 
suit the context. The close conformity 
of their quotations from the Ignatian 
letters is a sufficient proof that these 
two writers are not independent au- 
thorities; see the passages in Cureton’s 
Corp. Ignat. p. 180 sq. 
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later passage! and commenting on the words of Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 14), “I will intoxicate the soul of ‘the priests the sons of 
Levi, and my people shall be filled with my good things,” he 
adds, ‘we have shown in a former book, that all disciples of the 
Lord are priests and Levites: who also profaned the Sabbath in 
the temple and are blameless.’ Thus Irenzeus too recognises 
the whole body of the faithful under the new dispensation as 
the counterparts of the sons of Levi under the old. The position 
of the Apostles and Evangelists has not yet been abandoned. 

A few years later, but still before the close of the century, 
Polycrates of Ephesus writes to Victor of Rome. Incidentally 
he speaks of St John as ‘having been made a priest’ and 
‘wearing the mitre’?; and this might seem to be a distinct 
expression of sacerdotal views, for the ‘mitre’ to which he 
alludes is doubtless the tiara of the Jewish high-priest. But 
it may very reasonably be questioned if this is the correct 
meaning of the passage. Whether St John did actually wear 
this decoration of the high-priestly office, or whether Polycrates 
has mistaken a symbolical expression in some earlier writer for 
an actual fact, or whether lastly his language itself should be 
treated as a violent metaphor, I have had occasion to discuss 
above’. 
language of St John himself, who regards the whole body of 
believers as high-priests of the new covenant‘; and it is certain 


But in any case the notice is explained by the 


that the contemporaries of Polycrates still continued to hold 
similar language®’, As a figurative expression or as a literal 


fact, the notice points to St John as the veteran teacher, the 


1 Haer. v. 34. 3. 

2 In Euseb. H. E. v. 24 ds éyev}On 
iepeds 7d métadov mepopexws. Comp, 
Tertull. adv. Jud. 14 ‘exornatus podere 
et mitra,’ Test. xii Patr. Levi 8 dva- 
aras évdvoat ti oToNi THs leparelas... 
Tov Todjpn THS aAnOelas Kal rd wéradov 
THs mloTews K.T.A. See also, as an illus- 
tration of the metaphor, Tertull. Wonog. 
12 ‘Cum ad peraequationem disciplinae 


sacerdotalis provocamur, deponimus in- 
Sulas.’ 

3 See above, p. 121 note. 

4 Rey. ii. 17; see the commentators. 

5 So Justin in the words already 
quoted (p. 218), Dial. c. Tryph. § 116 
apxreparixdy 7d ddnOwdv yévos écpuev Tod 
Ocod. See also the passage of Origen 
quoted below, p. 224. 
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chief representative, of a pontifical race. On the other hand, it 
is possible that this was not the sense which Polycrates him- 
self attached to the figure or the fact: and if so, we have here 
perhaps the earliest passage in any extant Christian writing 
where the sacerdotal view of the ministry is distinctly put 
forward. 

Clement of Alexandria was a contemporary of Polycrates. 
Though his extant writings are considerable in extent and 
though they are largely occupied with questions of Christian 
ethics and social life, the ministry does not hold a prominent 
place in them. In the few passages where he mentions it, he 
does not betray any tendency to sacerdotal or even to hier- 
archical views. The bias of his mind indeed lay in an opposite 
direction. He would be much more inclined to maintain an 
aristocracy of intellectual contemplation than of sacerdotal 
office. And in Alexandria generally, as we have seen, the 
development of the hierarchy was slower than in other churches. 
How far he is from maintaining a sacerdotal view of the 
ministry and how substantially he coincides with Irenzus in 


Clement 
of Alexan- 
dria. 


this respect, will appear from the following passage. ‘It is His ‘gnos- 


possible for men even now, by exercising themselves in the 
commandments of the Lord and by living a perfect gnostic life 
in obedience to the Gospel, to be inscribed in the roll of the 
Apostles. Such men are genuine presbyters of the Church 
and true deacons of the will of God, if they practise and teach 
the things of the Lord, being not indeed ordained by men nor 
considered righteous because they are presbyters, but enrolled 
in the presbytery because they are righteous: and though here 
on earth they may not be honoured with a chief seat, yet shall 
they sit on the four and twenty thrones judging the people’’ 
It is quite consistent with this truly spiritual view, that he 
should elsewhere recognise the presbyter, the deacon, and the 
layman, as distinct orders’. But on the other hand he never 
uses the words ‘priest,’ ‘ priestly,’ ‘priesthood,’ of the Christian 


1 Strom. vi. 13, p. 793. 2 Strom. iii. 90, p. 552. 
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ministry. In one passage indeed he contrasts laity and priest- 
hood, but without any such reference. Speaking of the veil 
of the temple and assigning to it a symbolical meaning, he 
describes it as ‘a barrier against laic unbelief, behind which 
‘the priestly ministration is hidden’ Here the laymen and 
the priests are respectively those who reject and those who 
appropriate the spiritual mysteries of the Gospel. Accordingly 
in the context St Clement, following up the hint thrown out in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, gives a spiritual meaning to all 
the furniture of the holy place. 

His younger contemporary Tertullian is the first to assert 
direct sacerdotal claims on behalf of the Christian ministry. 
Of the heretics he complains that they impose sacerdotal 
functions on laymen’. ‘The right of giving baptism,’ he says 
elsewhere, ‘belongs to the chief priest (summus sacerdos), that 
is, the bishop®’ ‘No woman, he asserts, ‘ought to teach, 
baptize, celebrate the eucharist, or arrogate to herself the 
performance of any duty pertaining to males, much less of the 
sacerdotal office*’ And generally he uses the words sacerdos, 
sacerdotium, sacerdotalis, of the Christian ministry. It seems 
plain moreover from his mode of speaking, that such language 
was not peculiar to himself but passed current in the churches 
among which he moved. Yet he himself supplies the true 
counterpoise to this special sacerdotalism in his strong asser- 
tion of the universal priesthood of all true believers. ‘We 
should be foolish, so he writes when arguing against second 
marriages, ‘to suppose that a latitude is allowed to laymen 
which is denied to priests. Are not we laymen also priests ? 
It is written, “He hath also made us a kingdom and priests to 
God and His Father.’ It is the authority of the Church which 
makes a difference between, the order (the clergy) and the 


1 Strom. v. 33 sq., p. 665 sq. Bp. 2 de Praescr. Haer. 41 ‘Nam et laicis 
Kaye (Clement of Alexandria p. 464)  sacerdotalia munera injungunt.’ 
incorrectly adduces this passage as an 8 de Baptismo 17. 
express mention of ‘the distinction be- 4 de Virg. vel. 9. 


tween the clergy and laity.’ 
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people—this authority and the consecration of their rank by 
the assignment of special benches to the clergy. Thus where 
there is no bench of clergy, you present the eucharistic offerings 
and baptize and are your own sole priest. For where three are 
gathered together, there is a church, even though they be 
laymen. Therefore if you exercise the rights of a priest in 
cases of necessity, it is your duty also to observe the discipline 
enjoined on a priest, where of necessity you exercise the rights 
of a priest?’ And in another treatise he writes in bitter irony, 
‘When we begin to exalt and inflame ourselves against the 
clergy, then we are all one; then we are all priests, because 
“He made us priests to God and His Father”: but when we 
are required to submit ourselves equally to the priestly 
discipline, we throw off our fillets and are no longer equal?’ 
These passages, it is true, occur in treatises probably written 
after Tertullian had become wholly or in part a Montanist: but 
this consideration is of little consequence, for they bear witness 
to the fact that the scriptural doctrine of an universal priest- 
hood was common ground to himself and his opponents, and 
had not yet been obscured by the sacerdotal view of the 
Christian ministry’. 

An incidental expression in Hippolytus serves to show that Sacerdotal 
a few years later than Tertullian sacerdotal terms were nee 
commonly used to designate the different orders of the clergy. Ys: 
‘We, says the zealous bishop of Portus, ‘being successors of 
the Apostles and partaking of the same grace both of high- 
priesthood and of teaching and accounted guardians of the 


1 de Exh. Cast. 7. See Kaye’s Tertul- 
lian p. 211, whose interpretation of 
‘honor per ordinis consessum sanctifi- 
catus’ I have adopted. 

2 de Monog. 12. I have taken the 
reading ‘impares’ for ‘pares,’ as re- 
quired by the context. 

3 Tertullian regards Christ, our great 
High-Priest, as the counterpart under 
the new dispensation of the priest under 
the old, and so interprets the text 


‘Show thyself to the priest’; adv. Mare. 
iv. 9, adv. Jud. 14. Again, he uses 
‘sacerdos’ in a moral sense, de Spectac. 
16 ‘sacerdotes pacis,’ de Cult. Fem. ii. 
12 ‘ sacerdotes pudicitiae,’ ad Uzor. i. 
6 (comp. 7) ‘ virginitatis et viduitatis 
sacerdotia.’? On the other hand in de 
Pail. 4 he seems to compare the Chris- 
tian minister with the heathen priests, 
but too much stress must not be laid 
on a rhetorical image. 
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Church, do not close our eyes drowsily or tacitly suppress the 
true word, etc’ . 

The march of sacerdotal ideas was probably slower at 
Alexandria than at Carthage or Rome. Though belonging to 
the next generation, Origen’s views are hardly so advanced 
as those of Tertullian. In the temple of the Church, he says, 
there are two sanctuaries: the heavenly, accessible only to 
Jesus Christ, our great High-Priest; the earthly, open to all 
priests of the new covenant, that is, to all faithful believers. 
For Christians are a sacerdotal race and therefore have access 
to the outer sanctuary. There they must present their offerings, 
their holocausts of love and self-denial. From this outer 
sanctuary our High-Priest takes the fire, as He enters the 
Holy of Holies to offer incense to the Father (see Lev. xvi. 12)”. 
Very many professed Christians, he writes elsewhere (I am 
here abridging his words), occupied chiefly with the concerns of 
this world and dedicating few of their actions to God, are 
represented by the tribes, who merely present their tithes and 
first-fruits. On the other hand ‘those who are devoted to the 
divine word, and are dedicated sincerely to the sole worship of 
God,. may not unreasonably be called priests and Levites 
according to the difference in this respect of their impulses 
tending thereto.’ Lastly ‘those who excel the men of their 
own generation perchance will be high-priests.’ They are only 
high-priests however after the order of Aaron, our Lord Himself 
being High-Priest after the order of Melchisedek*, Again in a 
third place he says, ‘The Apostles and they that are made like 
unto the Apostles, being priests after the order of the great 
High-Priest, having received the knowledge of the worship of 
God and being instructed by the Spirit, know for what sins 
they ought to offer sacrifices, etc.*’ In all these passages 
Origen has taken spiritual enlightenment and not sacerdotal 
office to be the Christian counterpart to the Aaronic priesthood. 


1 Haer. procm. p. 3. 3 In Joann. i. § 3 (tv. p. 3). 
2 Hom. tx in Lev. 9, 10 (a1. p. 243 4 de Orat. 28 (1. p. 255). See also 
Delarue). Hom. iv in Num. 3 (11. p. 283). 
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Elsewhere however he makes use of sacerdotal terms to describe but applies 
the ministry of the Church’; and in one place distinguishes the = ae 
priests and the Levites as representing the presbyters and 4 ie minis- 
deacons respectively’. 

Hitherto the sacerdotal view of the Christian ministry has 
not been held apart from a distinct recognition of the sacer- 
dotal functions of the whole Christian body. ‘The minister is Thepriest- 
thus regarded as a priest, because he is the mouthpiece, the ne 
representative, of a priestly race. Such appears to be the pees 
conception of Tertullian, who speaks of the clergy as separate priesthood 
from the laity only because the Church in the exercise of her ee ee 
prerogative has for convenience entrusted to them the perform- 
ance of certain sacerdotal functions belonging properly to the 
whole congregation, and of Origen, who, giving a moral and 
spiritual interpretation to the sacerdotal office, considers the 
priesthood of the clergy to differ from the priesthood of the 
laity only in degree, in so far as the former devote their time 
and their thoughts more entirely to God than the latter. So 
long as this important aspect is kept in view, so long as the 
priesthood of the ministry is regarded as springing from the 
priesthood of the whole body, the teaching of the Apostles has 
not been directly violated. But still it was not a safe nomen- 
clature which assigned the terms sacerdos, fepevs, and the like, 
to the ministry, as a special designation. The appearance of 
this phenomenon marks the period of transition from the 
universal sacerdotalism of the New Testament to the particular 


sacerdotalism of a later age. 


1 Hom. v in Lev. 4 (1. p. 208 sq.) 
‘Discant sacerdotes Domini qui eccle- 
~siis praesunt,’ and also ib. Hom, ii. 4 
(11. p. 191) ‘Cum non erubescitsacerdoti 
Domini indicare peccatum suum et 
quaerere medicinam’ (he quotes James 
y. 14 in illustration). But Hom. x in 
Num. 1, 2 (1. p. 302), quoted by Rede- 
penning (Origenes 11. p, 417), hardly 
bears this sense, for the ‘pontifex’ ap- 
plies to our Lord; and it is clear from 
Hom. in Ps. xxxvii. § 6 (11. p. 688) that 


L. 


in Origen’s opinion the confessor to 
the penitent need not be an ordained 
minister. The passages in Rede- 
penning’s Origenes bearing on this 
subject are 1. p. 357, 11. pp. 250, 417, 
436 sq. 

2 Hom. xii in Jerem. 3 (m1. p. 196) 
‘If any one therefore among these 
priests (I mean us the presbyters) or 
among these Levites who stand about 
the people (I mean the deacons) ete.’ 
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If Tertullian and Origen are still hovering on the border, 
Cyprian has boldly transferred himself into the new domain. 
It is not only that he uses the terms sacerdos, sacerdotium, 
sacerdotalis, of the ministry with a frequency hitherto without 
parallel. But he treats all the passages in the Old Testament 
which refer to the privileges, the sanctions, the duties, and the 
responsibilities of the Aaronic priesthood, as applying to the 
officers of the Christian Church. His opponents are profane 
and sacrilegious; they have passed sentence of death on them- 
selves by disobeying the command of the Lord in Deuteronomy 
to ‘hear the priest’’; they have forgotten the injunction of 
Solomon to honour and reverence God’s priests’; they have 
despised the example of St Paul who regretted that he ‘did 
not know it was the high priest®’; they have been guilty of the 
sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram*. These passages are urged 
again and again. They are urged moreover, as applying not 
by parity of reasoning, not by analogy of circumstance, but as 
absolute and immediate and unquestionable. As Cyprian 
crowned the edifice of episcopal power, so also was he the first 
to put forward without relief or disguise the sacerdotal assump- 
tions ; and so uncompromising was the tone in which he asserted 
them, that nothing was left to his successors but to enforce his 
principles and reiterate his language’. 

After thus tracing the gradual departure from the Apostolic 
teaching in the encroachment of the sacerdotal on the pastoral 
and ministerial view of the clergy, it will be instructive to 
investigate the causes to which this divergence from primitive 
truth may be ascribed. To the question whether the change 
was due to Jewish or Gentile influences, opposite answers have 
been given. To some it has appeared as a reproduction of the 


1 Deut. xvii. 12; see Epist. 3, 4, 43, 4 De Unit. Eccl. p. 83 (Fell), Epist. 
59, 66. 3, 67, 69, 73. 

2 Though the words are ascribed to 5 The sacerdotal language in the 
Solomon, the quotation comes from  Apostolical Constitutions is hardly less 
Ecclus. vii. 29, 31; see Epist. 3. strong, while it is more systematic ; 

8 Acts xxiii. 4; see Epist. 3, 59, but their date is uncertain and cannot 
66. well be placed earlier than Cyprian. 
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Aaronic priesthood, due to Pharisaic tendencies, such as we find or Gen- 
among St Paul’s converts in Galatia and at Corinth, still ps 
lingering in the Church: to others, as imported into Christi- 
anity by the ever-increasing mass of heathen converts who 
were incapable of shaking off their sacerdotal prejudices and 
appreciating the free spirit of the Gospel. The latter view 
seems correct in the main, but requires some modification. 

At all events so far as the evidence of extant writings goes, ‘The 
there is no reason for supposing that sacerdotalism was especi- rales 


Jewish 
ally rife among the Jewish converts. The Testaments of the Christian 


Twelve Patriarchs may be taken to represent one phase of Sontag 
Judaic Christianity; the Clementine writings exhibit another. Liege ae 
In both alike there is an entire absence of sacerdotal views of '*™ 
the ministry. The former work indeed dwells at length on our 
Lord’s office, as the descendant and heir of Levi', and alludes 
more than once to His institution of a new priesthood; but this 
priesthood is spiritual and comprehensive. Christ Himself is 
the High-Priest®, and the sacerdotal office is described as being 
‘after the type of the Gentiles, extending to all the Gentiles*’ 
On the Christian ministry the writer is silent. In the Clemen- 
tine Homilies the case is somewhat different, but the inference 

is still more obvious. Though the episcopate is regarded as 
the backbone of the Church, though the claims of the ministry 
are urged with great distinctness, no appeal is ever made to 
priestly sanctity as the ground of this exalted estimate*. 
Indeed the hold of the Levitical priesthood on the mind of the 
pious Jew must have been materially weakened at the Christian 
era by the development of the synagogue organization on the 
one hand, and by the ever-growing influence of the learned and 
literary classes, the scribes and rabbis, on the other. The 
points on which the Judaizers of the apostolic age insist are the 
rite of circumcision, the distinction of meats, the observance of 
sabbaths, and the like. The necessity of the priesthood was 
not, or at least is not known to have been, part of their 


1 See above, p. 76. 3 Levi 8. 
2 Ruben 6, Symeon 7, Levi 18. 4 See the next noite. 
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programme. Among the Essene Jews especially, who went so 
far as to repudiate the temple sacrifices, no great importance 
could have been attached to the Aaronic priesthood’: and after 
the Apostolic age at all events, the most active Judaizers of 
the Dispersion seem to have belonged to the Essene type. 
But indeed the overwhelming argument against ascribing the 
growth of sacerdotal views to Jewish influence lies in the fact, 
that there is a singular absence of distinct sacerdotalism during 
the first century and a half, when alone on any showing 
Judaism was powerful enough to impress itself on the belief of 
the Church at large. 

It is therefore to Gentile feeling that this development 
must be ascribed. For the heathen, familiar with auguries, 
lustrations, sacrifices, and depending on the intervention of 
some priest for all the manifold religious rites of the state, the 
club, and the family, the sacerdotal functions must have 
occupied a far larger space in the affairs of every-day life, than 
for the Jew of the Dispersion who of necessity dispensed, and 
had no scruple at dispensing, with priestly ministrations from 
one year’s end to the other. With this presumption drawn 
from probability the evidence of fact accords. In Latin 
Christendom, as represented by the Church of Carthage, the 
germs of the sacerdotal idea appear first and soonest ripen to 
maturity. If we could satisfy ourselves of the early date of the 
Ancient Syriac Documents lately published, we should have 
discovered another centre from which this idea was propagated. 
And so far their testimony may perhaps be accepted. Syria 
was at least a soil where such a plant would thrive and 
luxuriate. In no country of the civilized world was sacerdotal 
authority among the heathen greater. The most important 


1 See above, pp. 79, 82 sq.; below, Abel, Ishmael to Isaac, ete. In the 
p. 350; Colossians p. 89. In the syzy- Recognitions the estimate of the high- 
gies of the Clementine Homilies (ii. 16,  priest’s position is still unfavourable 
33) Aaron is opposed to Moses, thehigh- (1. 46, 48). Compare the statement 
priest to the lawgiver, as the bad to the in Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. 117. 
good, the false to the true, like Cain to 
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centres of Syrian Christianity, Antioch and Emesa, were also 
the cradles of strongly-marked sacerdotal religions which at 
different times made their influence felt throughout the Roman 
empire’, This being so, it is a significant fact that the first 
instance of the term ‘priest, applied to a Christian minister, 
occurs in a heathen writer. At least I have not found any 
example of this application earlier than Lucian?. 

But though the spirit, which imported the idea into the pe sought 
Church of Christ and sustained it there, was chiefly due to Oli or 
Gentile education, yet its form was almost as certainly derived ees ae 
from the Old Testament. And this is the modification which 
needs to be made in the statement, in itself substantially true, 
that sacerdotalism must be traced to the influence of Heathen 
rather than of Jewish converts. 

In the Apostolic writings we find the terms ‘offering,’ (1) Meta- 
‘sacrifice, applied to certain conditions and actions of the pee : 
Christian life. These sacrifices or offerings are described as fes- 
spiritual®; they consist of praise‘, of faith’, of almsgiving®, of 
the devotion of the body’, of the conversion of unbelievers’, and 
the like. Thus whatever is dedicated to God’s service may be 
included under this metaphor. In one passage also the image 
is so far extended, that the Apostolic writer speaks of an altar® 
pertaining to the spiritual service of the Christian Church. If 
on this noble Scriptural language a false superstructure has 
been reared, we have here only one instance out of many, where 
the truth has been impaired by transferring statements from 


the region of metaphor to the region of fact. 


1 The worship of the Syrian goddess 3 1 Pet. ii. 5. 


of Antioch was among the most popu- 4 Heb. xiii. 15. 
lar of oriental superstitions under the Se Phil eaieki« 
earlier Caesars; the rites of the Sun- 6 Acts xxiv. 17, Phil. iv. 18; comp. 
god of Emesa became fashionable un- “Heb. xiii. 16, 
der Elagabalus. 7 Rom. xii. 1. 
2 de Mort. Peregr. 11 rhv Oavpacriy 8 Rom. xy. 16. 
copiay Tav Xproriavay Féuabe wept tiv 9 Heb. xiii. 10. See below, p. 234, 


Tladaorlvyy rots lepedor kal ypayyared- note 1. 
ow abrav Evyyer ouevos. 


Offerings 
presented 
by the 
ministers, 


Special 
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These ‘sacrifices’ were very frequently the acts not of the 
individual Christian, but of the whole congregation. Such for 
instance were the offerings of public prayer and thanksgiving, 
or the collection of alms on the first day of the week, or the 
contribution of food for the agape, and the like. In such cases 
the congregation was represented by its minister, who thus 
acted as its mouthpiece and was said to ‘present the offerings’ 
to God. So the expression is used in the Epistle of St Clement 
of Rome’. But in itself it involves no sacerdotal view. This 
ancient father regards the sacrifice or offering as the act of the 
whole Church performed through its presbyters. The minister 
is a priest in the same sense only in which each individual 
When St Clement 


denounces those who usurp the functions of the presbyters, he 


member of the congregation is a priest. 


reprobates their conduct not as an act of sacrilege but as a 
violation of order. He views the presbytery as an Apostolic 
ordinance, not as a sacerdotal caste. 

Thus when this father speaks of the presbytery as ‘ present- 
ing the offerings, he uses an expression which, if not directly 
scriptural, is at least accordant with the tenour of Scripture. 
But from such Janguage the transition to sacerdotal views was 
easy, where the sacerdotal spirit was rife. From being the act 
of the whole congregation, the sacrifice came to be regarded as 
the act of the minister who officiated on its behalf. 


And this transition was moreover facilitated by the growing 


1 Clem. Rom. 44 rods duéurrws kal 
What 


THs Netroupylas avrod kavéva. Compare 


dotws mpoceveyxdvras Tu Sapa. 
sort of offerings are meant, may be 
gathered from other passages in Cle- 
ment’s Epistle ; e.g. § 35 ducia alvécews 
Sotdce pe, § 52 Odcov THe Oew Ovolav 
aivécews kal drddos TH WWloTw Tas edxds 


cov, § 36 evpouey 7d owrhpioy juar 


"Incoty Xpusriv tov dpxiepéa ray mpoo- 
popay hudy tov mpoordrny kal BonOdrv 
Ths dobevelas judy, and § 41 éxacros 
bud, adedpol, ev TH ldly rdyuare edya- 
potelrw To Oe@ ev dyabH cuverdioe 
brdpxwv, un mapexBalvwv Tov wpiomévov 


especially Heb. xiii. 10, 15, 16 éyouer 
Ovotagripiovy €& of paye ovK exovow 
[éEovgtav] of ry oxnvn Narpedovres...Ad 
aitod obv dvadépwuev Ouolav aivécews 
dia wavrds T@ O€Q, rovréorw, Kapmrov 
xettéwv dporoyovrvTwyv To dvduare atrod: 
Ths dé edrroitas Kal Kowwvlas wh érdav- 
Odverbe, ToravTais yap Ovalas evapec- 
Telrat 6 Oeds. 

The doctrine of the early Church re- 
specting ‘sacrifice’ is investigated by 
H6fling die Lehre der iiltesten Kirche 
vom Opfer (Erlangen 1851). 
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tendency to apply the terms ‘sacrifice’ and ‘offering’ exclusively veference 


or chiefly to the eucharistic service. It may be doubted whether, 
even as used by St Clement, the expression may not have a 

special reference to this chief act of Christian dedication’. It 
is quite certain that writers belonging to the generations next 
following, Justin Martyr and Irenzus for instance*, employ the 
terms very frequently with this reference. We may here reserve 
the question in what sense the celebration of the Lord’s supper 
may or may not be truly called a sacrifice. The point to be 
noticed at present is this; that the offering of the eucharist, 
being regarded as the one special act of sacrifice and appearing 
externally to the eye as the act of the officiating minister, 
might well lead to the minister being called a priest and then 
beg thought a priest in some exclusive sense, where the 
religious bias was in this direction and as soon as the true 
position of the minister as the representative of the congregation 
was lost sight of. 

But besides the metaphor or the analogy of the sacrifice, 
there was another point of resemblance also between the Jewish 
priesthood and the Christian ministry, which favoured the 
sacerdotal view of the latter. As soon as the episcopate and 
presbytery ceased to be regarded as sub-orders and were ined 


1 On the whole however the passage 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews alluded 
to in the last note seems to be the best 
exponent of St Clement’s meaning, as 
he very frequently follows this Apos- 
tolic writer. If evxapucretrw has any 
special reference to the holy eucharist, 
as it may have, dpa will nevertheless 
be the alms and prayers and thanks- 
givings which accompanied the cele- 
bration of it. Compare Const. Apost. 
li. 25 al tore Ovola viv evyal Kat dejoers 
kal edxapioriat, al rére dmapxal Kai 
Sexdrac kal dpapéuara Kal d&pa viv 
mpocpopal al 61a TOv édclwy émickd- 
ruwv por pepomevat Kuply k.7.d., § 27 
mpoonxet obv Kal buds, ddedpol, ras Ovolas 
budv irot mpocgpopas TH éericKdTw Tpoc- 


pépev ws adpxtepe? «.7.r., § 34 Tovds 
Kapmovs buoy Kal Ta épya THY xeELpwv 
buadv els ev\oylav buav mpoopépovres 
atT@ (sc. T@ émiokdryw)...7a IOpa budv 
ddovTes adT@ ws lepe? Oeod, § 53 SBpov dé 
éoTt Oem ExdaTou mpocevyy Kal evxa- 
pisria; comp. also § 35. These passages 
are quoted in Hofling, p. 27 sq. 

2 The chief passages in these fa- 
thers relating to Christian oblations 
are, Justin. Apol. i. 13 (p. 60), i. 68, 
66, 67 (p. 97 sq.), Dial. 28, 29 (p. 246), 
41 (p. 259 sq.), 116, 117 (p. 344 sq.), 
Tren, Haer. iv. cc. 17, 18, 19, v. 2. 3 
Fragm. 38 (Stieren). The place occu- 
pied by the eucharistic elements in their 
view of sacrifice will only be appreciated 
by reading the passages continuously. 


of the me- 
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upon as distinct orders, the correspondence of the threefold 
ministry with the three ranks of the Levitical priesthood could 
not fail to suggest itself. The solitary bishop represented the 
solitary high-priest; the principal acts of Christian sacrifice 
were performed by the presbyters, as the principal acts of Jewish 
sacrifice by the priests; and the attendant ministrations were 
assigned in the one case to the deacon, as in the other to the 
Levite. Thus the analogy seemed complete. To this corre- 
spondence however there was one grave impediment. The only 
High-Priest under the Gospel recognised by the apostolic 
writings, is our Lord Himself. Accordingly in the Christian 
remains of the ages next succeeding this title is reserved as by 
right to Him!; and though belonging to various schools, all 
writers alike abstain from applying it to the bishop. Yet the 
scruple was at length set aside. When it had become usual to 
speak of the presbyters as ‘sacerdotes, the designation of 
‘pontifex’ or ‘summus sacerdos’ for the bishop was far too © 
convenient and too appropriate to be neglected. 

Thus the analogy of the sacrifices and the correspondence of 
the threefold order supplied the material on which the sacerdotal 
feeling worked. And in this way, by the union of Gentile 
sentiment with the ordinances of the Old Dispensation, the 
doctrine of an exclusive priesthood found its way into the Church 
of Christ. 


How far is the language of the later Church justifiable ? 
Can the Christian ministry be called a priesthood in any sense ? 
and if so,in what sense? The historical investigation, which 
has suggested this question as its proper corollary, has also 
supplied the means of answering it. 

Though ditferent interpretations may be put upon the fact 
that the sacred writers throughout refrain from applying sacer- 
dotal terms to the Christian ministry, I think it must be taken 


1 See Clem. Rom. 36, 58, Polyc. Patr. Rub. 6, Sym. 7, etc., Clem. 
Phil. 12, Ignat. Philad. 9, Test, xii | Recogn. i. 48. 
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to signify this much at least, that this ministry, if a priesthood 
at all, is a priesthood of a type essentially different from the 
Jewish. Otherwise we shall be perplexed to explain why the 
earliest Christian teachers should have abstained from using 
those terms which alone would adequately express to their 
hearers the one most important aspect of the ministerial office. 
It is often said in reply, that we have here a question not of 
words, but of things. This is undeniable: but words express 
things ; and the silence of the Apostles still requires an expla- 
nation. 

_ However the interpretation of this fact is not far to seek. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews speaks at great length on priests 
and sacrifices in their Jewish and their Christian bearing. It 
is plain from this epistle, as it may be gathered also from other 
notices Jewish and Heathen, that the one prominent idea of 
the priestly office at this time was the function of offering 
Now this Apostolic 
writer teaches that all sacrifices had been consummated in the 
The 
offermg had been made once for all: and, as there were no more 
All former priest- 


sacrifice and thereby making atonement. 
one Sacrifice, all priesthoods absorbed in the one Priest. 


victims, there could be no more priests’ 
hoods had borne witness to the necessity of a human mediator, 
and this sentiment had its satisfaction in the Person and Office 
of the Son of Man. ll past sacrifices had proclaimed the need 
of an atoning death, and had their antitype, their realisation, 
their annulment, in the Cross of Christ. This explicit state- 
ment supplements and interprets the silence elsewhere noticed 
in the Apostolic writings. 


1 The epistle deals mainly with the 
office of Christ as the antitype of the 
High-Priest offering the annual sacri- 
fice of atonement: and it has been 
urged that there is still room for a 
sacrificial priesthood under the High- 
Priest. The whole argument however 
is equally applicable to the. inferior 
priests: and in one passage at least it 
is directly so applied (x. 11, 12), ‘And 


every priest standeth daily («ad’ juépav) 
ministering and offering the same sacri- 
fices, etc.’; where the y. l. dpxvepeds for 
iepeds seems to have arisen from the 
desire to bring the verse into more exact 
conformity with what has gone before, 
This passage, it should be remembered, 
is the summing-up and generalisation 
of the previous argument. 
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Strictly accordant too with the general tenour of his argu- 


ment is the language used throughout by the writer of this 


epistle. 


He speaks of Christian sacrifices, of a Christian altar ; 


but the sacrifices are praise and thanksgiving and well-doing, 


the altar is apparently the Cross of Christ’. 


1 Tt is surprising that some should 
have interpreted @vo.acrjpiov in Heb. 
xiii. 10 of the Lord’s table. There 
may be a doubt as to the exact signifi- 
cance of the term in this passage, but 
an actual altar is plainly not intended. 
This is shown by the context both be- 
fore and after: e.g. ver. 9 the opposi- 
tion of xdpis and Bpwuara, ver. 15 the 
contrast implied in the mention of 
Ovota aivécews and kapmos xeiAdwy, and 
ver. 16 the naming evzoitia kal Kowwvria 
as the kind of sacrifice with which God 
is well pleased. In my former editions 
I interpreted the @uc.acripiov of the 
congregation assembled for worship, 
having been led to this interpretation 
by the Christian phraseology of suc- 
ceeding ages. So Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vii. 6, p. 848, gore yotv rd map juiv 
Ouovacripiov évradOa 7d émlyeov TO d- 
Opocua Tov rats exalts dvaKkepévov. 
The use of the word in Ignatius also, 
though less obvious, appears to be sub- 
stantially the same, Hphes. 5, Trall. 
7, Philad. 4 (but in Magn. 7 it seems 
to be a metaphor for our Lord Him- 
self); see Héfling Opfer etc. p. 32 sq. 
Similarly too Polycarp (§ 4) speaks 
of the body of widows as @vo.acriptov 
Ge0d. [See notes on these passages in 
Apostolic Fathers Part II., S. Ignatius, 
S. Polycarp.] ButI havesince been con- 
vinced that the context points to the 
Cross of Christ spiritually regarded, 
as the true interpretation. 

Since my first edition appeared, a 
wholly different interpretation of the 
passage has been advocated by more 
than one writer. It is maintained 
that eyouer Ovovacryjpiov should be 


If the Christian 


understood ‘we Jews have an altar,’ 
and that the writer of the epistle is 
here bringing an example from the 
Old Dispensation itself (the sin-offering 
on the day of atonement) in which the 
sacrifices were not eaten. This inter- 
pretation is attractive, but it seems to 
me inadequate to explain the whole 
context (though it suits parts well 
enough), and is ill adapted to indi- 
vidual expressions (e.g. Qva.aornpiov 
where @vcia would be expected, and 
ol Ty oxnvn daTpevovres which thus 
becomes needlessly emphatic), not to 
mention that the first person plural 
and the present tense éxouey seem 
unnatural where the author and his 
readers are spoken of, not as actual 
Christians, but as former Jews. In 
fact the analogy of the sacrifice on 
the day of atonement appears not to 
be introduced till the next verse, wv 
yap elopéperar wv K.7.d. 

Some interpreters again, from a com- 
parison of 1 Cor. ix. 13 with 1 Cor. x. 
18, have inferred that St Paul recog- 
nises the designation of the Lord’s 
table as an altar. On the contrary it 
is a speaking fact, that in both pas- 
sages he avoids using this term of the 
Lord’s table, though the language of 
the context might readily have sug- 
gested it to him, if he had considered 
it appropriate. Nor does the argu- 
ment in either case require or en- 
courage such an inference. In 1 Cor. 
ix. 13, 14, the Apostle writes ‘Know 
ye not that they which wait at the 
altar are partakers with the altar? 
Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should 
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ministry were a sacerdotal office, if the holy eucharist were a 
sacerdotal act, in the same sense in which the Jewish priesthood 
and the Jewish sacrifice were sacerdotal, then his argument is 
faulty and his language misleading. Though dwelling at great 
length on the Christian counterparts to the Jewish priest, the 
Jewish altar, the Jewish sacrifice, he omits to mention the one 
office, the one place, the one act, which on this showing would 
be their truest and liveliest counterparts in the every-day 
worship of the Church of Christ. He has rejected these, and 
he has chosen instead moral and spiritual analogies for all these 
sacred types’. Thus in what he has said and in what he has 
left unsaid alike, his language points to one and the same 
result. 

If therefore the sacerdotal office be understood to imply the 
offering of sacrifices, then the Epistle to the Hebrews leaves no 
place for a Christian priesthood. If on the other hand the word 
be taken in a wider and looser acceptation, it cannot well be 
withheld from the ministry of the Church of Christ. Only in 
this case the meaning of the term should be clearly apprehended; 
and it might have been better if the later Christian vocabulary 
had conformed to the silence of the Apostolic writers, so that 
the possibility of confusion would have been avoided. 

According to this broader meaning, the priest may be 
defined as one who represents God to man and man to God. It 
is moreover indispensable that he should be called by God, for 
no man ‘taketh this honour to himself.’ The Christian ministry 
satisfies both these conditions. 

Of the fulfilment of the latter the only evidence within our 
cognisance is the fact that the minister is called according to a 
divinely appointed order. If the preceding investigation be 


live of the gospel.’ The pointofresem- common to Christians and Heathens; 
blance in the two cases is the holding i.e. the holy eucharist is a banquet 
a sacred office; but the ministering on _ but it is not a sacrifice (in the Jewish 
the altar is predicated only of the or Heathen sense of sacrifice). 
former. So also in 1 Cor. x. 18 sq., 1 For the passages see above, pp. 
the altar is named as common to Jews 229, 230. 
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substantially correct, the three-fold ministry can be traced to 
Apostolic direction; and short of an express statement we can 
possess no. better assurance of a Divine appointment or at least 
a Divine sanction. If the facts do not allow us to unchurch 
other Christian communities differently organized, they may at 
least justify our jealous adhesion to a polity derived from this 
source. 

And while the mode of appointment satisfies the one con- 
dition, the nature of the office itself satisfies the other; for it 
exhibits the doubly representative character which is there laid 
down. 

The Christian minister is God’s ambassador to men: he is 
charged with the ministry of reconciliation ; he unfolds the will 
of heaven; he declares in God’s name the terms on which pardon 
is offered; and he pronounces in God’s name the absolution of 
the penitent. This last mentioned function has been thought 
to invest the ministry with a distinctly sacerdotal character. 
Yet it is very closely connected with the magisterial and pastoral 
duties of the office, and is only priestly in the same sense in 
which they are priestly. As empowered to declare the conditions 
of God’s grace, he is empowered also to proclaim the consequences 
of their acceptance, But throughout his office is representative 
and not vicarial': He does not interpose between God and man 
in such a way that direct communion with God is superseded 
on the one hand, or that his own mediation becomes indispensable 
on the other. 

Again, the Christian minister is the representative of man 
to God—of the congregation primarily, of the individual in- 
directly as a member of the congregation. The alms, the 
prayers, the thanksgivings of the community are offered through 
him, Some representation is as necessary in the Church as it 
is in a popular government: and the nature of the representa- 
tion is not affected by the fact that the form of the ministry 
has been handed down from Apostolic times and may well be 


' The distinction is made in Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ 11. p. 216. 
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presumed to have a Divine sanction. For here again it must 
be borne in mind that the minister's function is representative 
without being vicarial. He is a priest, as the mouthpiece, the 
delegate, of a priestly race. His acts are not his own, but the 
acts of the congregation. Hence too it will follow that, viewed 
on this side as on the other, his function cannot be absolute 
and indispensable. It may be a general rule, it may be under 
ordinary circumstances a practically universal law, that the 
highest acts of congregational worship shall be performed 
through the principal officers of the congregation. But an 
emergency may arise when the spirit and not the letter must 
decide. The Christian ideal will then interpose and interpret 
our duty. The higher ordinance of the universal priesthood 
will overrule all special limitations. The layman will assume 
functions which are otherwise restricted to the ordained 
minister}. 

Yet it would be vain to deny that a very different concep- 
tion prevailed for many centuries in the Church of Christ. 
The Apostolic ideal was set forth, and within a few generations 
forgotten. The vision was only for a time and then vanished. 
A strictly sacerdotal view of the ministry superseded the broader 
and more spiritual conception of their priestly functions. From 
being the representatives, the ambassadors, of God, they came 
to be regarded His vicars. Nor is this the only instance where 
a false conception has seemed to maintain a long-lived domina- 
tion over the Church. For some centuries the idea of the 
Holy Roman Empire enthralled the minds of men. For a still 
longer period the idea of the Holy Roman See held undisturbed 
sway over Western Christendom. To those who take a compre- 
hensive view of the progress of Christianity, even these more 
lasting obscurations of the truth will present no serious difficulty. 
They will not suffer themselves to be blinded thereby to the 
true nobility of Ecclesiastical History: they will not fail to see 


1 Forthe opinion of the early Church passage of Tertullian quoted above, 
on this subject see especially the p. 223. 
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that, even in the seasons of her deepest degradation, the Church 
was still the regenerator of society, the upholder of right 
principle against selfish interest, the visible witness of the 
Invisible God; they will thankfully confess that, notwithstanding 
the pride and selfishness and dishonour of individual rulers, 
notwithstanding the imperfections and errors of special institu- 
tions and developments, yet in her continuous history the 
Divine promise has been signally realised, ‘Lo I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.’ 


ADDITIONAL NOTES TO THE DISSERTATION UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Jak 


In the following passage in his later work, The Apostolic 
Fathers Part 11, 8. Ignatius, S. Polycarp 1. p. 407 sq. (1st edit. 
1885), I. p. 422 sq. (2nd edit. 1889), Dr Lightfoot sums up his 
reasons for the change of opinion upon the Ignatian question 
announced above, p. 198, note 1. 


The facts then are these: 


(1) No Christian writings of the second century, and very few 
writings of antiquity, whether Christian or pagan, are so well authen- 
ticated as the Epistles of Ignatius. If the Epistle of Polycarp be 
accepted as genuine, the authentication is perfect’. 

(2) The main ground of objection against the genuineness of 
the Epistle of Polycarp is its authentication of the Ignatian Epistles. 
Otherwise there is every reason to believe that it would have passed 
unquestioned. 

(3) The Epistle of Polycarp itself is exceptionally well authenti- 
cated by the testimony of his disciple Irenzus, 

(4) All attempts to explain the phenomena of the Epistle of 
Polycarp, as forged or interpolated to give colour to the Ignatian 
Epistles, have signally failed. 

(5) The external testimony to the Ignatian Epistles being so 
strong, only the most decisive marks of spuriousness in the epistles 
themselves, as for instance proved anachronisms, would justify us in 
suspecting them as interpolated or rejecting them as spurious. 

(6) But so far is this from being the case that one after another 


1 ‘Jf the Epistle of Polycarp be accepted as genuine’ (2nd edit.). 
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the anachronisms urged against these letters have vanished in the 
light of further knowledge. Thus the ‘alleged refutation of the 
Valentinian doctrine of eons in Magn. 8 depends on a false reading 
which recently discovered materials for the text have corrected. 
The supposed anachronism of ‘the leopards’ (Hom. 5) has been 
refuted by the production of passages overlooked by the objector. 
The argument from the mention of the ‘Catholic Church’ (Smyrn. 8) 
has been shown to rest on a false interpretation which disregards 
the context. 

(7) As regards the argument which Daillé calls ‘palmary’—the 
prevalence of episcopacy as a recognized institution—-we may say 
boldly that all the facts point the other way. If the writer of these 
letters had represented the Churches of Asia Minor as under presby- 
teral government, he would have contradicted all the evidence, which 
without one dissentient voice points to episcopacy as the established 
form of Church government in these districts from the close of the 
first century. 

(8) The circumstances of the condemnation, captivity, and 
journey of Ignatius, which have been a stumbling-block to some 
modern critics, did not present any difficulty to those who lived near 
the time and therefore knew best what might be expected under the 
circumstances; and they are sufficiently borne out by examples, more 
or less analogous, to establish their credibility. 

(9) The objections to the style and language of the epistles are 
beside the purpose. In some cases they arise from a misunder- 
standing of the writer’s meaning. Generally they may be said to 
rest on the assumption that an apostolic father could not use exag- 
gerated expressions, overstrained images, and the like—certainly a 
sandy foundation on which to build an argument. 

(10) A like answer holds with regard to any extravagances in 
sentiment or opinion or character, Why should Ignatius not have 
exceeded the bounds of sober reason or correct taste? Other men in 
his own and immediately succeeding ages did both. As an apostolic 
father he was not exempt from the failings, if failings they were, of 
his age and position. 

(11) While the investigation of the contents of these epistles 
has yielded this negative result, in dissipating the objections, it has 
at the same time had a high positive value, as revealing indications 
of a very early date, and therefore presumably of genuineness, in the 
surrounding circumstances, more especially in the types of false 
doctrine which it combats, in the ecclesiastical status which it 
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presents, and in the manner in which it deals with the evangelical 
and apostolic documents. 

(12) Moreover we discover in the personal environments of the 
assumed writer, and more especially in the notices of his route, many 
subtle coincidences which we are constrained to regard as unde- 
signed, and which seem altogether beyond the reach of a forger. 

(13) So likewise the peculiarities in style and diction of the 
epistles, as also in the representation of the writer’s character, are 
much more capable of explanation in a genuine writing than in a 
forgery. 

(14) While external and internal evidence thus combine to 
assert the genuineness of these writings, no satisfactory account has 
been or apparently can be given of them as a forgery of a later date 
than Ignatius. They would be quite purposeless as such; for they 
entirely omit all topics which would especially interest any subse- 
quent age. 

On these grounds we are constrained to accept the Seven Epistles 
of the Middle Form as the genuine work of Ignatius. 


B. 


The following extracts from Bishop Lightfoot’s works illustrate 
his view of the Christian Ministry over and above the particular 
scope of the Essay in his Commentary on the Philippians. He 
felt that unfair use had been made of that special line of thought 
which he there pursued, and soon after the close of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1888 he had this collection of passages printed. 

It is felt by those who have the best means of knowing that he 
would himself have wished the collection to stand together simply 
as his reply to the constant imputation to him of opinions for 
which writers wished to claim his support without any justifica- 
tion. 


1. Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians (Essay 
on the Christian Ministry, 1868). 


(i) p. 199, ed. 1; p. 201, later edd. (See above, p. 160.) 

‘Unless we have recourse to a sweeping condemnation of received 
documents, it seems vain to deny that early in the second century 
the episcopal office was firmly and widely established. Thus during 
the last three decades of the first century, and consequently during 
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the lifetime of the latest surviving Apostle, this change must have 
been brought about.’ , 

(ii) p. 212, ed. 1; p. 214, later edd. (See above, p. 175.) 

‘The evidence for the early and wide extension of episcopacy 
throughout proconsular Asia, the scene of St John’s latest labours, 
may be considered irrefragable.’ 

(iii) p. 225, ed. 1; p. 227, later edd. (See above, pp. 190, 191.) 

‘But these notices, besides establishing the general prevalence of 
episcopacy, also throw considerable light on its origin... Above all, 
they establish this result clearly, that its maturer forms are seen 
first in those regions where the latest surviving Apostles (more 
especially St John) fixed their abode, and at a time when its preva- 
lence cannot be dissociated from their influence or their sanction.’ 

(iv) p. 232, ed. 1; p. 234, later edd. (See above, pp. 197, 198.) 

‘Tt has been seen that the institution of an episcopate must be 
placed as far back as the closing years of the first century, and that 
it cannot, without violence to historical testimony, be dissociated 
from the name of St John.’ 

(v) p. 265, ed. 1; p. 267, later edd. (See above, pp. 235, 236.) 

‘If the preceding investigation be substantially correct, the 
threefold ministry can be traced to Apostolic direction ; and short 
of an express statement we can possess no better assurance of a 
Divine appointment or at least a Divine sanction. If the facts do 
not allow us to unchurch other Christian communities differently 
organized, they may at least justify our jealous adhesion to a polity 
derived from this source.’ 


2. Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians (Preface 
to the Sixth Edition), 1881. 


‘The present edition is an exact reprint of the preceding one. 
This statement applies as well to the Essay on the Threefold 
Ministry as to the rest of the work. I should not have thought it 
necessary to be thus explicit, had I not been informed of a rumour 
that I had found reason to abandon the main opinions expressed in 
that Essay, There is no foundation for any such report. The only 
point of importance on which I have modified my views, since the 
Essay was first written, is the authentic form of the letters of 
St Ignatius. Whereas in the earlier editions of this work I had 
accepted the three Curetonian letters, I have since been convinced 
(as stated in later editions) that the seven letters of the Short Greek 
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wre genuine. This divergence however does not materially affect the 
main point at issue, since even the Curetonian letters afford abundant 
svidence of the spread of episcopacy in the earliest years of the 
second century. 

But on the other hand, while disclaiming any change in my 
opinions, I desire equally to disclaim the representations of those 
pinions which have been put forward in some quarters. The object 
of the Essay was an investigation into the origin of the Christian 
Ministry. The result has been a confirmation of the statement in 
the English Ordinal, “It is evident unto all men diligently reading 
the Holy Scripture and ancient authors that from the Apostles’ time 
there have been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church, Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” But I was scrupulously anxious not to over- 
state the evidence in any case ; and it would seem that partial and 
qualifying statements, prompted by this anxiety, have assumed 
indue proportions in the minds of some readers, who have empha- 
sized them to the neglect of the general drift of the Essay.’ 


3. Sermon preached before the Representative Council of 
she Scottish Episcopal Church in St Mary’s Church at Glasgow, 
October 10, 1882. (‘Sermons preached on Special Occasions’, 
0. 182 sq.) 


‘When I spoke of unity as St Paul’s charge to the Church of 
Sorinth, the thoughts of all present must, I imagine, have fastened 
m. one application of the Apostolic rule which closely concerns your- 
selves. Episcopal communities in Scotland outside the organization 
f the Scottish Episcopal Church—this is a spectacle which no one, 
[ imagine, would view with satisfaction in itself, and which only a 
rery urgent necessity could justify. Can such a necessity be pleaded? 
‘One body ” as well as “one Spirit,” this is the Apostolic rule. No 
jatural interpretation can be put on these words which does not 
ecognize the obligation of external, corporate union. Circumstances 
nay prevent the realisation of the Apostle’s conception, but the ideal 
nust be ever present to our aspirations and our prayers. I have 
eason to believe that this matter lies very near to the hearts of all 
Scottish Episcopalians. May Gop grant you a speedy accomplish- 
nent of your desire. You have the same doctrinal formularies: you 
icknowledge the same episcopal polity : you respect the same litur- 
‘ical forms. ‘Sirs, ye are brethren.” Do not strain the conditions 
f reunion too tightly. I cannot say, for I do not know, what faults 
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or what misunderstandings there may have been on either side in 
the past. If there have been any faults, forget them. If there 
exist any misunderstandings, clear them up. ‘Let the dead past 
bury its dead.” 

* * * * * * * * 


While you seek unity among yourselves, you will pray likewise 
that unity may be restored to your Presbyterian brothers. Not in- 
sensible to the special blessings which you yourselves enjoy, clinging 
tenaciously to the threefold ministry as the completeness of the 
Apostolic ordinance and the historical backbone of the Church, 
valuing highly all those sanctities of liturgical office and ecclesiastical 
season, which, modified from age to age, you have inherited from an 
almost immemorial past, thanking Gop, but not thanking Him in 
any Pharisaic spirit, that these so many and great privileges are 
continued to you which others have lost, you will nevertheless shrink, 
as from the venom of a serpent’s fang, from any mean desire that 
their divisions may be perpetuated in the hope of profiting by their 
troubles. Divide et impera may be a shrewd worldly motto; but 
coming in contact with spiritual things, it defiles them like pitch. 
Pacifica et impera is the true watchword of the Christian and the 
Churchman.’ 


4, The Apostolic Fathers, Part 11., St Ignatius: St Polycarp, 
Vol. 1. pp. 376, 377, 1885 (pp. 390, 391, 1889). 


‘The whole subject has been investigated by me in an Essay on 
“The Christian Ministry”; and to this I venture to refer my readers 
for fuller inférmation. It is there shown, if I mistake not, that 
though the New Testament itself contains as yet no direct and in- 
disputable notices of a localized episcopate in the Gentile Churches, 
as distinguished from the moveable episcopate exercised by Timothy 
in Ephesus and by Titus in Crete, yet there is satisfactory evidence 
of its development in the later years of the Apostolic age ; that this 
development was not simultaneous and equal in all parts of Christen- 
dom ; that it is more especially connected with the name of St John; 
and that in the early years of the second century the episcopate was 
widely spread and had taken firm root, more especially in Asia Minor 
and in Syria. If the evidence on which its extension in the regions 
east of the Augean at this epoch be resisted, I am at a loss to under- 
stand what single fact relating to the history of the Christian 
Church during the first half of the second century can be regarded 
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as established ; for the testimony in favour of this spread of the 
episcopate is more abundant and more varied than for any other 
institution or event during this period, so far as I recollect.’ 


5. Sermon preached before the Church Congress at Wol- 
verhampton, October 3, 1887. (‘Sermons preached on Special 
Occasions’, p. 259 sq.) 


‘But if this charge fails, what shall we say of her isolation? Is 
not this isolation, so far as it is true, much more her misfortune 
than her fault? Is she to be blamed because she retained a form of 
Church government which had been handed down in unbroken con- 
tinuity from the Apostolic times, and thus a line was drawn between 
her and the reformed Churches of other countries? Is it a reproach 
to her that she asserted her liberty to cast off the accretions which 
had gathered about the Apostolic doctrine and practice through long 
ages, and for this act was repudiated by the Roman Church? But 
this very position,—call it isolation if you will—which was her 
reproach in the past, is her hope for the future. She was isolated 
because she could not consort with either extreme. She was isolated 
because she stood midway between the two. This central position 
is her vantage ground, which fits her to be a mediator, wheresoever 
an occasion of mediation may arise. 

But this charge of isolation, if it had any appearance of truth 
seventy years ago, has lost its force now.’ 


6. Durham Diocesan Conference. Inaugural Address, 
October, 1887. 


‘When I speak of her religious position I refer alike to polity 
and to doctrine. In both respects the negative, as well as the 
positive, bearing of her position has to be considered. She has 
retained the form of Church government inherited from the Apostolic 
times, while she has shaken off a yoke, which even in medieval times 
our fathers found too heavy to bear, and which subsequent develop- 
ments have rendered tenfold more oppressive. She has remained 
stedfast in the faith of Nicaea, but she has never compromised her- 
self by any declaration which may entangle her in the meshes of 
science. The doctrinal inheritance of the past is hers, and the 
scientific hopes of the future are hers. She is intermediate and she 
may become mediatorial, when the opportunity occurs. It was this 
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twofold inheritance of doctrine and polity which I had in view, 
when I spoke of the essentials which could under no circumstances 
be abandoned. Beyond this, it seems to me that large concessions 
might be made. Unity is not uniformity...... On the other hand it 
would be very short-sighted policy—even if it were not traitorous to 
the truth—to tamper with essentials and thus to imperil our media- 
torial vantage ground, for the sake of snatching an immediate 
increase of numbers.’ 


7. Address on the Reopening of the Chapel, Auckland 
Castle, August 1st, 1888. (‘Leaders in the Northern Church, 
p. 145.) 


‘But, while we “lengthen our cords,” we must “strengthen our 
stakes” likewise. Indeed this strengthening of our stakes will alone 
enable us to lengthen our cords with safety, when the storms are 
howling around us. We cannot afford to sacrifice any portion of 
the faith once delivered to the saints ; we cannot surrender for any 
immediate advantages the threefold ministry which we have inherited 
from Apostolic times, and which is the historic backbone of the 
Church. But neither can we on the other hand return to the fables 
of medievalism or submit to a yoke which our fathers found too 
grievous to be borne—a yoke now rendered a hundredfold more 
oppressive to the mind and conscience, weighted as it is by recent 
and unwarranted impositions of doctrine.’ 


Ve 


ST PAUL AND SENECA. 


HE earliest of the Latin fathers, Tertullian, writing about a Senecatra- 
century and a half after the death of Seneca, speaks of this ee 

philosopher as ‘ often our own’ Some two hundred years later Pee 
St Jerome, having occasion to quote him, omits the qualifying 
adverb and calls him broadly ‘our own Seneca?’ Living 
midway between these two writers, Lactantius points out 
several coincidences with the teaching of the Gospel in the 
writings of Seneca, whom nevertheless he styles ‘the most 
determined of the Roman Stoics*’ From the age of St Jerome, 
Seneca was commonly regarded as standing on the very thres- 
hold of the Christian Church, even if he had not actually passed 
within its portals. In one Ecclesiastical Council at least, held 
at Tours in the year 567, his authority is quoted with a defer- . 
ence generally accorded only to fathers of the Church‘. And 
even to the present day in the marionette plays of his native 
Spain St Seneca takes his place by the side of St Peter and 
_ St Paul in the representations of our Lord’s passion’. 
Comparing the language of Tertullian and Jerome, we are 


fuit’: 


1 Tertull. de Anim. 20 ‘Seneca saepe 
noster.’ 

2 Adv. Jovin. i. 49 (11. p. 318) ‘Scrip- 
serunt Aristoteles et Plutarchus et nos- 
ter Seneca de matrimonio libros ete.’ 

3 Div. Inst. i. 5 ‘Annaeus Seneca 
qui ex Romanis vel acerrimus Stoicus 


comp. ii. 9, vi. 24, etc. 

4 Labbe Concilia v. p. 856 (Paris, 
1671) ‘Sicut ait Seneca pessimum in 
eo vitium esse qui in id quo insanit 
caeteros putat furere.’ See Fleury 
Saint Paul et Sénéque t. p. 14. 

5 So Fleury states, 1. p. 289. 


' 
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able to measure the growth of this idea in the interval of time 
which separates the two. One important impulse however, 
which it received meanwhile, must not be overlooked. When 


The forged St Jerome wrote, the Christianity of Seneca seemed to be 


correspon- 


dence of 
Paul and 
Seneca, 


established on a sounder basis than mere critical inference. A 
correspondence, purporting to have passed between the heathen 
philosopher and the Apostle of the Gentiles, was then in general 
circulation; and, without either affirming or denying its genuine- 
ness, this father was thereby induced to give a place to Seneca 
in his catalogue of Christian writers. If the letters of Paul 
and Seneca, which have come down to us, are the same with 
those read by him (and there is no sufficient reason for doubt- 
ing the identity’), it is strange that he could for a moment have 
entertained the question of their authenticity. The poverty of 
thought and style, the errors in chronology and history, and the 
whole conception of the relative positions of the Stoic philosopher 
and the Christian Apostle, betray clearly the hand of a forger. 
Yet this correspondence has without doubt been mainly instru- 
mental in fixing the belief on the mind of the later Church, as 
it was even sufficient to induce some hesitation in St Jerome 
himself. How far the known history and the extant writings 
of either favour this idea, it will be the object of the present 
essay to examine. The enquiry into the historical connexion 
between these two great contemporaries will naturally expand 
into an investigation of the relations, whether of coincidence or 
of contrast, between the systems of which they were the re- 
spective exponents. And, as Stoicism was the only philosophy 
which could even pretend to rival Christianity in the earlier 
ages of the Church, such an investigation ought not to be un- 
instructive’, 


1 Vir. Illustr. 12 ‘Quem non ponerem 
in catalogo sanctorum, nisi me illae epi- 
stolae provocarent quae leguntur a plu- 
rimis, Pauli ad Senecam et Senecae ad 
Paulum.’ 

2 See the note at the end of this dis- 
sertation. 


3 In the sketch, which I have given, 
of the relation of Stoicism to the cir- 
cumstances of the time and to other 
earlier and contemporary systems of 
philosophy, I am greatly indebted to 
the account in Zeller’s Philosophie der 
Griechen Th. 111. Abth. 1 Die nach- 
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Like all the later systems of Greek philosophy, Stoicism was Later phi- 
the offspring of despair. Of despair in religion: for the old ee 
mythologies had ceased to command the belief or influence the pec 
conduct of men. Of despair in politics: for the Macedonian 
conquest had broken the independence of the Hellenic states 
and stamped out the last sparks of corporate life. Of despair 
even in philosophy itself: for the older thinkers, though they 
devoted their lives to forging a golden chain which should link 
earth to heaven, appeared now to have spent their strength in 
weaving ropes of sand. The sublime intuitions of Plato had 
been found too vague and unsubstantial, and the subtle analyses 
of Aristotle too hard and cold, to satisfy the natural craving of 
man for some guidance which should teach him how to live and 
to die. 

Thus the soil of Greece had been prepared by the uprootal Greece 


d 
of past interests and associations for fresh developments of ye 
religious and philosophic thought. When political life became aed Ue 


impossible, the moral faculties of man were turned inward upon Phy. 
himself and concentrated on the discipline of the individual soul. 
When speculation had been cast aside as barren and unprofitable, 

the search was directed towards some practical rule or rules 
which might take its place. When the gods of Hellas had been 
deposed and dishonoured, some new powers must be created or 
discovered to occupy their vacant throne. 

Stimulated by the same need, Epicurus and Zeno strove Coinci- 
in different ways to solve the problem which the perplexities of baenreaine 
their age presented. Both alike, avoiding philosophy in the of en 
proper sense of the term, concentrated their energies on ethics: Meosihel 
but the one took happiness, the other virtue, as his supreme 
good, and made it the starting-point of his ethical teaching. 

Both alike contrasted with the older masters in building their 
systems on the needs of the individual and not of the state: but 


the one strove to satisfy the cravings of man, as a being intended 


aristotelische Philosophie (2nded.1865), _ of Sir A. Grant on ‘The Ancient Stoies’ 
which it is impossible to praise too in his edition of Aristotle's Hthics t. 
highly. See also the instructive essay p. 243 sq. (2nd ed.). 


Oriental 
origin of 
Stoicism. 


Its moral 
earnest- 
ness de- 
rived 
thence, 
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by nature for social life, by laying stress on the claims and 
privileges of friendship, the other by expanding his sphere of 
duty and representing him as a citizen of the world or even of 
the universe. Both alike paid a certain respect to the waning 
beliefs of their day: but the one without denying the existence 
of the gods banished them from all concern in the affairs of men, 
while the other, transforming and utilising the creations of 
Hellenic mythology, identified them with the powers of the 
physical world. Both alike took conformity to nature as their 
guiding maxim: but nature with the one was interpreted to 
mean the equable balance of all the impulses and faculties of 
man, with the other the absolute supremacy of the reason, as 
the ruling principle of his being. And lastly; both alike sought 
refuge from the turmoil and confusion of the age in the inward 
calm and composure of the soul. If Serenity (drapafia) was 
the supreme virtue of the one, her twin sister Passionlessness 
(a7raGia) was the sovereign principle of the other. 

These two later developments of Greek philosophy both 
took root and grew to maturity in Greek soil. But, while the 
seed of the one was strictly Hellenic, the other was derived 
from an Oriental stock. Epicurus was a Greek of the Greeks, a 
child of Athenian parents. Zeno on the other hand, a native of 
Citium, a Phcenician colony in Crete, was probably of Shemitic 
race, for he is commonly styled ‘the Pheenician’’ Babylon, 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, reared some of his most illustrious 
successors. Cilicia, Phrygia, Rhodes, were the homes of others. 
Not a single Stoic of any name was a native of Greece proper”. 

To Eastern affinities Stoicism was without doubt largely 
indebted for the features which distinguished it from other 
schools of Greek philosophy. ‘To this fact may be ascribed the 
intense moral earnestness which was its most honourable 
characteristic. If the later philosophers generally, as distin- 


1 See Diog. Laert. vii, 3, where 6 @8dvos; We are told also § 7 dvre- 
Crates addresses him ri dev-yers, 6 Por- —rorodvro 8 avrod Kal of év Sidave Kerte’s. 
vixtdvoy ; comp. § 15 Boiviccav; § 25 So again ii. 114 Zhvwva rv Polvixa. 
Powikikds; § 30 ef 6€ rarpa Polvicca, ris 2 See below, pp. 282, 288. 
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guished from the earlier, busied themselves with ethics rather 
than metaphysics, with the Stoics this was the one absorbing 
passion. The contrast between the light, reckless gaiety of the 
Hellenic spirit and the stern, unbending, almost fanatical moral- 
ism of the followers of Zeno is as complete as could well be 
imagined. The ever-active conscience which is the glory, and 
the proud self-consciousness which is the reproach, of the Stoic 
school are alike alien to the temper of ancient Greece. Stoicism 
breathes rather the religious atmosphere of the East, which 
fostered on the one hand the inspired devotion of a David or an 
Isaiah, and on the other the self-mortification and self-righteous- 
ness of an Egyptian therapeute or an Indian fakir. A recent 
writer, to whom we are indebted for a highly appreciative 
account of the Stoic school, describes this new phase of Greek 
philosophy, which we have been reviewing and of which Stoic- 
ism was the truest exponent, as ‘ the transition to modernism’. 
It might with greater truth be described as the contact of 
Oriental influences with the world of classical thought. Stoic- Union of 
ism was in fact the earliest offspring of the union between the arc 
religious consciousness of the East and the intellectual culture thane 
of the West. The recognition of the claims of the individual 
soul, the sense of personal responsibility, the habit of judicial 
introspection, in short the subjective view of ethics, were in no 
sense new, for they are known to have held sway over the mind 
of the chosen people from the earliest dawn of their history as a 
nation. But now for the first time they presented themselves 
at the doors of Western civilization and demanded admission. 
The occasion was eminently favourable. The conquests of 
Alexander, which rendered the fusion of the East and West 
for the first time possible, also evoked the moral need which 
they had thus supplied the means of satisfying. By the over- 
throw of the state the importance of the individual was en- 
hanced. In the failure of political relations, men were thrown 


1 Grant, l. c. p, 243. Sir A. Grant element in Stoicism (p. 246). 
however fully recognises the EKastern 


Exclusive 
attention 
to ethics. 


Practical 
neglect of 
physics 


and depre- 
ciation of 
logic. 
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back on their inward resources and led to examine their moral 
wants and to educate their moral facultiés. 

It was in this way that the Eastern origin of Stoicism 
combined with the circumstances and requirements of the age 
to give it an exclusively ethical character. The Stoics did, it is 
true, pay some little attention to physical questions: and one or 
two leading representatives of the school also contributed 
towards the systematic treatment of logic. But consciously 
and expressly they held these branches of study to be valueless 
except in their bearing on moral questions. Representing 
philosophy under the image of a field, they compared physics 
to the trees, ethics to the fruit for which the trees exist, and 
logic to the wall or fence which protects the enclosure’, Or 
again, adopting another comparison, they likened logic to the 
shell of an egg, physics to the white, and ethics to the yolk. 
As the fundamental maxim of Stoical ethics was conformity to 
nature, and as therefore it was of signal importance to ascertain 
man’s relation to the world around, it might have been supposed 
that the study of physics would have made great progress in 
the hands of Zeno’s disciples. But, pursuing it for the most 
part without any love for the study itself and pursuing it 
moreover only to support certain foregone ethical conclusions, 
they instituted few independent researches and discovered no 
hidden truths. To logic they assigned a still meaner part. The 
place which it occupies in the images already mentioned clearly 
points to their conception of its functions. It was not so much 
a means of arriving at truth, as an expedient for protecting 


1 Diog. Laert. vii. 40, Philo de 
Agric. 3, p.. 302 M. See also de Mut. 
Nom, § 10, p. 589 M, where Philo after 
giving this comparison says ol/rws oty 
épacay Kai év pidocodia dety rHv Te pu- 
oukny Kal NoyiKny mpayywarelay él Thy 
HOuKhy avapéeper Oar K.T.r. 

2 Sext. Emp. vii. 17. On the other 
hand Diog. Laert. l.c. makes ethics the 
white and physics the yolk. See Zeller 
l.c. p. 57, and Ritter and Preller Hist. 


Phil. § 396. But this is a matter of 
little moment ; for, whichever form of 
the metaphor be adopted, the ethical 
bearing of physics is put prominently 
forward. Indeed as ancient naturalists 
were not agreed about the respective 
functions of the yolk and the white, the 
application of the metaphor must have 
been influenced by this uncertainty. 
The inferiority of logic appears in all 
the comparisons. 
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truth already attained from external assaults. An extreme 
representative of the school went so far as to say that ‘Of 
subjects of philosophical investigation some pertain to us, some 
have no relation to us, and some are beyond us: ethical ques- 
tions belong to the first class; dialectics to the second, for they 
contribute nothing towards the amendment of life; and physics 
to the third, for they are beyond the reach of knowledge and 
are profitless withal’’ This was the genuine spirit of the 
school, though other adherents were more guarded in their 
statements. Physical science is conversant in experiment ; 
logical science in argumentation. But the Stoic was impatient 

alike of the one and the other; for he was essentially a philo- 

sopher of zntuctions. 

And here again the Oriental spirit manifested itself. The Prophetic 
Greek moralist was a reasoner: the Oriental for the most part, the sahool 
whether inspired or uninspired, a prophet. Though they might 
clothe their systems of morality in a dialectical garb, the Stoic 
teachers belonged essentially to this latter class. Even Chry- 
sippus, the great logician and controversialist of the sect, is 
reported to have told his master Cleanthes, that ‘he only 
wanted the doctrines, and would himself find out the proofs*’ 

This saying has been condemned as ‘betraying a want of 
earnestness as to the truth*’; but I can hardly think that it 
ought to be regarded in this light. Flppant though it would 
appear at first sight, it may well express the intense faith in 
intuition, or what I have called the prophetic’ spirit, which 


distinguishes the school. 


1 Ariston in Diog. Laert. vii. 160, 
Stob. Flor. lxxx. 7. See Zeller lc. 
p. 50. 

2 «Quicquid legeris ad mores statim 
referas,’ says Seneca Ep. Mor. lxxxix. 
See the whole of the preceding epistle. 

3 Diog. Laert. vii. 179 roAddKus édeye 
porns Ths TOY Soypatwy didacKanlas xpz- 
fev ras 8 dmodelEers adds evphoew. 

4 Grant lc. p. 253. 

5 Perhaps the use of this term needs 


Like the other Stoics, Chrysippus 


some apology; but I could not find 
a better. I meant to express by it 
the characteristic of enunciating moral 
truths as authoritative, independently 
of processes of reasoning. The Stoic, 
being a pantheist and having no dis- 
tinct belief in a personal God, was not 
a prophet in the ordinary sense, but 
only as being the exponent of his own 
inner consciousness, which was his su- 
preme authority. 
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had no belief in argumentation, but welcomed the highest truths 
as intuitively apprehended. Logic was to him, as to them, only 
the egg-shell which protected the germ of future life, the fence 
which guarded the fruitful garden. As a useful weapon of 
defence against assailants, and nothing more, it was regarded by 
the most perfect master of the science which the school pro- 
duced. The doctrines did not derive their validity from logical 
reasoning: they were absolute and self-contained. Once stated, 
they must commend themselves to the innate faculty, when not 
clouded by ignoble prejudices of education or degrading habits 
of life. 

But though the germ of Stoicism was derived from the East, 
its systematic development and its practical successes were 
attained by transplantation into a western soil. In this respect 
its career, as it travelled westward, presents a rough but instruc- 
tive parallel to the progress of the Christian Church. The 
fundamental ideas, derived from Oriental parentage, were reduced 
to a system and placed on an intellectual basis by the instru- 
mentality of Greek thought. The schools of Athens and of 
Tarsus did for Stoicism the same work which was accomplished 
for the doctrines of the Gospel by the controversial writings 
of the Greek fathers and the authoritative decrees of the Greek 
councils. Zeno and Chrysippus and Panetius are the counter- 
parts of. an Origen, an Athanasius, or a Basil. But, while the 
systematic expositions of the Stoic tenets were directly or 
indirectly the products of Hellenic thought and were matured 
on Greek soil, the scene of its greatest practical manifestations 
was elsewhere. It must be allowed that the Roman represen- 
tatives of the school were very inadequate exponents of the 
Stoic philosophy regarded as a speculative system: but just as 
Latin Christianity adopted from her Greek sister the creeds 
which she herself was incapable of framing, and built thereupon 
an edifice of moral influence and social organization far more 
stately and enduring, so also when naturalised in its Latin home 
Stoicism became a motive power in the world, and exhibited 
those practical results to which its renown is chiefly due. This 
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comparison is instituted between movements hardly comparable 
in their character or their effects; and it necessarily stops short 
of the incorporation of the Teutonic nations. But the distine- 
tive feature of Christianity as a Divine revelation and of the 
Church as a Divine institution does not exempt them from the 
ordinary laws of progress: and the contrasts between the 
doctrines of the Porch and the Gospel, to which I shall have 
to call attention later, are rendered only the more instructive 
by observing this parallelism in their outward career. 

It is this latest or Roman period of Stoic philosophy which Attention 
has chiefly attracted attention, not only because its practical ner 
influence then became most manifest, but also because this P&!% 
stage. of its history alone is adequately illustrated by extant 
writings of the school. On the Christian student moreover it 
has a special claim; for he will learn an instructive lesson in 
the conflicts or coincidences of Stoicism with the doctrines 
of the Gospel and the progress of the Church. And of this 
stage in its history Seneca is without doubt the most striking 
representative. 

Seneca was strictly a contemporary of St Paul. Born Seneca 
probably within a few years of each other, the Christian Apostle 
and the Stoic philosopher both died about the same time and 
both fell victims of the same tyrant’s rage. Here, it would 
have seemed, the parallelism must end. One might indeed 
indulge in an interesting speculation whether Seneca, like so 
many other Stoics, had not Shemitic blood in his veins. The 
whole district from which he came was thickly populated with 
Pheenician settlers either from the mother country or from her 
‘great African colony. The name of his native province Betica, 
the name of his native city Corduba, are both said to be 
Phoenician. Even his own name, though commonly derived 
from the Latin, may perhaps have a Shemitic origin; for it 
is borne by a Jew of Palestine early in the second century’. 


1 The name Devvexds or Devexas word is usually connected with ‘senex.’ 
occurs in the list of the early bishops Curtius Griech. Htym. § 428. 
of Jerusalem, Euseb. H.#. iv. 5. The 
L. LG 


contrasted This however is thrown out merely as a conjecture. 
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Otherwise 
the Stoic philosopher from the extreme West and the Christian 
Apostle from the extreme East of the Roman dominions would 
seem very unlikely to present any features in common. The 
one a wealthy courtier and statesman settled in the metropolis, 
the other a poor and homeless preacher wandering in distant 
provinces, they were separated not less by the manifold in- 
fluences of daily life than by the circumstances of their birth 
and early education. Yet the coincidences of thought and even 
of language between the two are at first sight so striking, that 
many writers have been at a loss to account for them, except 
on the supposition of personal intercourse, if not of direct 


plagiarism’. The inference indeed appears unnecessary: but 


1 The connexion of St Paul and Se- 
neca has been a favourite subject with 
French writers. The most elaborate of 
recent works is A. Fleury’s Saint Paul 
et Sénéque (Paris 1853), in which the 
author attempts to show that Seneca 
was a disciple of St Paul. It is inter- 
esting and full of materials, but extra- 
vagant and unsatisfactory. Far more 
critical is C. Aubertin’s Etude Critique 
sur les rapports supposés entre Sénéque et 
Saint Paul (Paris 1857), which appears 
intended as an answer to Fleury. Au- 
bertin shows that many of the parallels 
are fallacious, and that many others 
prove nothing, since the same senti- 
ments occur in earlier writers. At the 
same time he fails to account for other 
more striking coincidences. It must be 
added also that he is sometimes very 
careless in his statements. For instance 
(p. 186) he fixes an epoch by coupling 
together the names of Celsus and Julian, 
though they are separated by nearly 
two centuries. Fleury’s opinion is com- 
bated also in Baur’s articles Seneca und 
Paulus, republished in Drei Abhand- 
lungen etc. p. 377 sq. (ed. Zeller, 1876). 
Among other recent French works in 


which Seneca’s obligations to Christian- 
ity are maintained, may be named those 
of Troplong, De Vinfluence du Chris- 
tianisme sur le droit civil des Romains 
p- 76 (Paris 1843), and C. Schmidt 
Essai historique sur la société civile dans 
lemonde Romainet sur sa transformation 
par le Christianisme (Paris 1853). The 
opposite view is taken by C. Martha 
Les Moralistes sous VEmpire Romain 
(2™¢ éd. Paris 1866). Le Stoicisme & 
Rome, by P. Montée (Paris 1865), is a 
readable little book, but does not throw 
any fresh light on the subject. Seekers 
after God, a popular and instructive 
work by the Rey. F. W. Farrar, ap- 
peared about the same time as my first 
edition, Still later are the discussions 
of G. Boissier La Religion Romaine 1. 
p. 52 sq. (Paris 1874) and K. Franke 
Stoicismus wu. Christenthum (Breslau 
1876). The older literature of the sub- 
ject will be found in Fleury 1. p. 2 sq. 
In reading through Seneca I have been 
able to add some striking coincidences 
to those collected by Fleury and others, 
while at the same time I have rejected 
a vast number as insufficient or illu- 
sory. 
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the facts are remarkable enough to challenge investigation, and 
I propose now to consider their bearing. 

Though general resemblances of sentiment and teaching will 
carry less weight, as compared with the more special coincidences 
of language and illustration, yet the data would be incomplete 
without taking the former into account'. Thus we might 
imagine ourselves listening to a Christian divine, when we read 
in the pages of Seneca that ‘God made the world because He 
is good,’ and that ‘as the good never grudges anything good, 
He therefore made everything the best possible.’ Yet if we 
are tempted to draw a hasty inference from this parallel, we are 
checked by remembering that it is a quotation from Plato. 
Again Seneca maintains that ‘in worshipping the gods, the first 
thing is to believe in the gods,’ and that ‘he who has copied 
them has worshipped them adequately®’; and on this duty of 
imitating the gods he insists frequently and emphatically‘. 
But here too his sentiment is common to Plato and many other 


1 No account is here taken of cer- 
tain direct reproductions of Christian 
teaching which some writers have found 
in Seneca. Thus the doctrine of the 
Trinity is supposed to be enunciated by 
these words ‘Quisquis formator universi 
fuit, sive ille Deus est potens omniwm, 
sive incorporalis ratio ingentium ope- 
rum artifex, sive divinus spiritus per 
omnia maxima ac minima aequali in- 
tentione diffusus, sive fatum et inmuta- 
bilis causarum inter se cohaerentium 
series’ (ad Helv. matr. 8). Fleury (1. 
p. 97), who holds this view, significantly 

- ends his quotation with ‘ diffusus,’ omit- 
ting the clause ‘sive fatum, etc.’ Thus 
again some writers have found an allu- 
‘sion to the Christian sacraments in 
Seneca’s language, ‘Ad hoc sacramen- 
tum adactisumus ferre mortalia,’ de Vit. 
beat. 15 (comp. Ep. Mor. lxv). Such 
criticisms are mere plays on words and 
do not even deserve credit for ingenuity. 
On the other hand Seneca does mention 


the doctrine of guardian angels or de- 
mons; ‘Sepone in praesentia quae qui- 
busdam placent, unicuique nostrum 
paedagogum dari deum,’ Ep. Mor. cx; 
but, as Aubertin shows (p. 284 sq.), this 
was a tenet common to many earlier 
philosophers; and in the very passage 
quoted Seneca himself adds, ‘Ita tamen 
hoc seponas volo, ut memineris majores 
nostros, qui crediderunt, Stoicos fuisse, 
singulis enim et Genium et Junonem 
dederunt.’ See Zeller p. 297 sq. 

2 Ep. Mor. xv. 10. 

3 Ep. Mor, xcv. 50. 

4 de Vit. beat. 15 ‘Habebit illud 
in animo vetus praeceptum : deum se- 
quere’; de Benef. iv. 25 ‘ Propositum 
est nobis secundum rerum naturam 
vivere et deorum exemplum sequi’; ib. 
i. 1 ‘Hos sequamur duces quantum 
humana imbecillitas patitur’; Ep. Mor. 
exxiy. 23 ‘Animus emendatus ac purus, 
aemulator dei.’ 


17—2 
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of the older philosophers. ‘No man,’ he says elsewhere, ‘is good 
without God’ ‘Between good men and the gods there exists a 
friendship—a friendship do I say? nay, rather a relationship 
and a resemblance®’; and using still stronger language he 
speaks of men as the children of God®. But here again he is 
treading in the footsteps of the older Stoic teachers, and his 


very language is anticipated in the words quoted by St Paul 


from Cleanthes or Aratus, ‘We too His offspring are*’ 

From the recognition of God’s fatherly relation to man 
important consequences flow. In almost Apostolic language 
Seneca describes the trials and sufferings of good men as the 
chastisements of a wise and beneficent parent: ‘God has a 
fatherly mind towards good men and loves them stoutly; and, 
saith He, Let them be harassed with toils, with pains, with 
losses, that they may gather true strength®’ ‘Those therefore 
whom God approves, whom He loves, them He hardens, He 
chastises, He disciplines®. Hence the ‘sweet uses of adversity’ 
find in him an eloquent exponent. ‘Nothing, he says, quoting 
his friend Demetrius, ‘seems to me more unhappy than the man 
whom no adversity has ever befallen’.’ ‘The life free from care 
and from any buffetings of fortune is a dead sea’. Hence too 
it follows that resignation under adversity becomes a plain duty. 
‘It is best to endure what you cannot mend, and without 
murmuring to attend upon God, by whose ordering all things 
come to pass. He is a bad soldier who follows his captain 
complaining®.’ 

Still more strikingly Christian is his language, when he 
speaks of God, who ‘is near us, is with us, is within,’ of ‘a holy 
spirit residing in us, the guardian and observer of our good and 
evil deeds.’ ‘By what other name, he asks, ‘can we call an 


1 Ep. Mor. xli; comp, Ixxiii. ® de Prov. 4; comp. ib. § 1. 
2 de Prov.1; comp, Nat. Quaest. prol., 7 de Prov, 3. 
ete. 8 Ep. Mor. lxvii. This again is a 
3 de Prov. 1, de Benef. ii. 29. saying of Demetrius. 
4 Acts xvii. 28, 9 Ep. Mor. evii; comp. ib. lxxvi. 


5 de Prov, 2. 10 Ep. Mor. xli; comp. ib. Ixxiii. 
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upright and good and great mind except (a) god lodging in a 
human body1?’ The spark of a heavenly flame has alighted on 
the hearts of men* They are associates with, are members of 
God. The mind came from God and yearns towards God’. 

From this doctrine of the abiding presence of a divine spirit 
the practical inferences are not less weighty. ‘So live with 
men, as if God saw you; so speak with God, as if men heard 
you*’ ‘What profits it, if any matter is kept secret from men? 
nothing is hidden from God*’ ‘The gods are witnesses of 
everything’, 

But even more remarkable perhaps, than this devoutness of Universal 
tone in which the duties of man to God arising out of his filial Be inal 
relation are set forth, is the energy of Seneca’s language, when 
he paints the internal struggle of the human soul and prescribes 
the discipline needed for its release. The soul is bound in a 
prison-house, is weighed down by a heavy burden’. Life is a 
continual warfare’. From the terrors of this struggle none 
escape unscathed. The Apostolic doctrine that all have sinned 
has an apparent counterpart in the teaching of Seneca; ‘We 
shall ever be obliged to pronounce the same sentence upon 
ourselves, that we are evil, that we have been evil, and (I will 
add it unwillingly) that we shall be evil®’ ‘Every vice exists 
in every man, though every vice is not prominent in each”! 
‘Tf we would be upright judges of all things, let us first persuade 
ourselves of this, that not one of us is without fault™’ ‘These 
are vices of mankind and not of the times. No age has been 
free from fault®.’ ‘Capital punishment is appointed for all, and 


1 Ep. Mor, xxxi. The want of the 5 Hp. Mor. lxxxiii; comp. Fragm. 14 
definite article in Latin leavestheexact (in Lactant. vi. 24). 


meaning uncertain; but this uncertain- 6 Ep. Mor. cii. 

ty is suited to the vagueness of Stoic 7 ad Helv. matr. 11, Ep. Mor. \xv, cii. 

theology. In Ep. Mor. xli Seneca quotes 8 See below, p. 269, note 5. 

the words ‘Quis deus, incertum est ; 9 de Benef. i. 10. 

habitat Deus’ (Virg. din. viii. 352), and 10 de Benef. iv. 27. 

applies them to this inward monitor. U de Ira ii. 28; comp. ad Polyb. 11, 
2 de Otio 5. Ep. Mor. xiii. 
3 Hp. Mor. xcii. 12 Ep. Mor. xcvii. 


4 Ep. Mor. x. 
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this by a most righteous ordinance!’ ‘No one will be found 
who can acquit himself; and any man calling himself innocent 
has regard to the witness, not to his own conscience’ ‘ Every 
day, every hour,’ he exclaims, ‘shows us our nothingness, and 
reminds us by some new token, when we forget our frailty*’ 
Thus Seneca, in common with the Stoic school generally, lays 
great stress on the office of the conscience, as'‘making cowards 
of us all.’ ‘It reproaches them,’ he says, ‘and shows them to 
themselves‘ ‘The first and greatest punishment of sinners is 
the fact of having sinned*’ ‘The beginning of safety is the 
knowledge of sin.’ ‘I think this,’ he adds, ‘an admirable saying 
of Epicurus®.’ 

‘As 
far as thou canst, accuse thyself, try thyself: discharge the 


Hence also follows the duty of strict self-examination. 


office, first of a prosecutor, then of a judge, lastly of an inter- 
cessor’,’ Accordingly he relates at some length how, on lying 
down to rest every night, he follows the example of Sextius and 
reviews his shortcomings during the day: ‘When the light is 
removed out of sight, and my wife, who is by this time aware of 
my practice, is now silent, I pass the whole of my day under 
examination, and I review my deeds and words. I hide nothing 
from myself, I pass over nothing*” Similarly he describes the 
good man as one who ‘has opened out his conscience to the 
gods, and always lives as if in public, fearing himself more than 
others®.’ In the same spirit too he enlarges on the advantage 


of having a faithful friend, ‘a ready heart into which your every 


Qu. Nat. ii. 59. 
de Trai. 14. 


1 nected with the word must be very dif- 
3 Ep. Mor. ci. 

4 

5 


ferent. See the remarks below, p. 279. 
Fleury (1. p. 111) is eloquent on this 
coincidence, but omits to mention that 
it occurs in a saying of Epicurus. His 
argument crumbles into dust before 
our eyes, when the light of this fact is 


Ep. Mor, xevii. 15, 
ib. 14. 
6 Hp. Mor. xxviii. 9 ‘Initium est 
salutis notitia peccati.’ For conve- 


nience I have translated peccatum here 
as elsewhere by ‘sin’; but it will be 
evident at once that in a saying of Epi- 
curus, whose gods were indifferent to 
the. doings of men, the associations con- 


admitted. 
7 tb. 10. 
8 de Tra iii. 36. 
9 de Benef. vii. 1, 
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secret can be safely deposited, whose privity you need fear less 
than your own!’; and urges again and again the duty of medi- 
tation and self-converse*, quoting on this head the saying of 
Epicurus, ‘Then retire within thyself most, when thou art forced 
to be in a crowd?’ 

Nor, when we pass from the duty of individual self-discipline Duties 
to the social relations of man, does:the Stoic philosophy, as pee ; 
represented by Seneca, hold a less lofty tone. He acknowledges 
in almost Scriptural language the obligation of breaking bread 
with the hungry*. ‘You must live for another,’ he writes, ‘if 
you would live for yourself®’ ‘For what purpose do I get 
myself a friend?’ he exclaims with all the extravagance of Stoic 
self-renunciation, ‘That I may have one for whom I can die, one 
whom I can follow into exile, one whom I can shield from death 
at the cost of my own life®’ ‘TI will so live, he says elsewhere, 
‘as if I knew that I was born for others, and will give thanks to 
nature on this score’. 

Moreover these duties of humanity extend to all classes and 
ranks in the social scale. The slave has claims equally with 
the freeman, the base-born equally with the noble. ‘They are 
slaves, you urge; nay, they are men. They are slaves; nay, 
they are comrades. They are slaves; nay, they are humble 
friends. They are slaves; nay, they are fellow-slaves, if you 
reflect that fortune has the same power over both.’ ‘Let some 
of them, he adds, ‘dine with you, because they are worthy ; 
others, that they may become worthy.’ ‘He is a slave, you say. 
Yet perchance he is free in spirit. He is a slave. Will this 
harm him? Show me who is not. One is a slave to lust, 
another to avarice, a third to ambition, all alike to fear’. 


1 de Trang. Anim. 7. Comp. Ep. nem suum dividat’: comp. Is. lviii. 7 


Mor. xi. (Vulg.) ‘Frange esurienti panem tuum, 
2 Ep. Mor. vii ‘ Recede in teipsum zek. xviii. 7, 16. 
qnantum potes,’ de Otio 28 (1) ‘ Prode- 5 Kp. Mor, xlviii. 
rit tamen per se ipsum secedere; me- § Hp. Mor. ix. 
liores erimus singuli’: comp. ad Mare. 7 de Vit. beat. 20: comp. de Otio 
23. 30 (3). 
3 Ep. Mor. xxv. 8 Ep. Mor, xlvii. 15, 17. 


4 Ep. Mor. xcy ‘Cum esuriente pa- 
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But the moral teaching of Seneca will be brought out more 
clearly, while at the same time the conditions of the problem 
before us will be better understood, by collecting the parallels, 
which are scattered up and down his writings, to the sentiments 
and images in the Sermon on the Mount. 

‘The mind, unless it is pure and holy, comprehends not 
God?’ 

‘A man is a robber even before he stains his hands; for he 
is already armed to slay, and has the desire to spoil and to 
kill?’ ‘The deed will not be upright, unless the will be 
upright’,’ 

‘Cast out whatsoever things rend thy heart: nay, if they 
could not be extracted otherwise, thou shouldst have plucked 
out thy heart itself with them‘’ 

‘What will the wise man do when he is buffeted (colaphis 
percussus)? He will do as Cato did when he was smitten on 
the mouth. He did not burst into a passion, did not avenge 
himself, did not even forgive it, but denied its having been 
done®.’ 

‘I will be agreeable to friends, gentle and yielding to 
enemies®. ‘Give aid even to enemies’,’ 

‘Let us follow the gods as leaders, so far as human weakness 
allows: let us give our good services and not lend them on 
usury... How many are unworthy of the light: and yet the day 
arises... This is characteristic of a great and good mind, to 


1 Ep. Mor. 1xxxvii, 21. 

2 de Benef. v. 14. So also de Const. 
Sap. 7 he teaches that the sin consists 
in the intent, not the act, and instances 
adultery, theft, and murder. 

8 Ep. Mor. xev‘ Actio recta non erit, 
nisi recta fuerit voluntas,’ de Benef. v. 
19 ‘ Mens spectanda est dantis,’ 

4 Ep. Mor. li. 13. 

5 de Const. Sap. 14, 

8 de Vit. beat. 20 ‘Ero amicis ju- 
cundus, inimicis mitis et facilis.’ 

7 de Otio 28 (1) ‘Non desinemus com- 
muni bono operam dare, adjuvare sin- 


gulos, opem ferre etiam inimicis miti 
(v.l. senili) manu’: comp. also de Benef. 
v. 1 (fin.), vii. 31, de Ira i, 14. Such 
however is not always Seneca’s tone 
with regard to enemies: comp. Ep. Mor. 
lxxxi ‘ Hoe certe, inquis, justitiae con- 
venit, suum cuique reddere, beneficio 
gratiam, injuriae talionem aut certe 
malam gratiam. Verum erit istud, 
cum alius injuriam fecerit, alius bene- 
ficium dederitetc.’ This passage shows 
that Seneca’s doctrine was a very feeble 
and imperfect recognition of the Chris- 
tian maxim ‘Love your enemies,’ 
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pursue not the fruits of a kind deed but the deeds themselves’,’ 
‘We propose to ourselves...to follow the example of the gods... 
See what great things they bring to pass daily, what great gifts 
they bestow, with what abundant fruits they fill the earth...with 
what suddenly falling showers they soften the ground...All 
these things they do without reward, without any advantage 
accruing to themselves...Let us be ashamed to hold out any [Luke vi. 
benefit for sale: we find the gods giving gratuitously. If you °5-] 
imitate the gods, confer benefits even on the unthankful: for 
the sun rises even on the wicked, and the seas are open to 
pirates?’ 

‘One ought so to give that another may receive. It is not Matt. vi. 3 
giving or receiving to transfer to the right hand from the left3’ fe: 
‘This is the law of a good deed between two: the one ought at 
once to forget that it was conferred, the other never to forget 
that it was received*4’ 

‘Let whatsoever has been pleasing to God, be pleasing to vi. 10. 
man’®,’ 

‘Do not, like those whose desire is not to make progress but vi. 16. 
to be seen, do anything to attract notice in your demeanour or 
mode of life. Avoid a rough exterior and unshorn hair and a 
carelessly kept beard and professed hatred of money and a bed 
laid on the ground and whatever else affects ambitious display 
by a perverse path...Let everything within us be unlike, but 
let our outward appearance (frons) resemble the common 
people®’ 


1 de Benef.i. 1. See the whole con- pp. 281. Of the villain P. Egnatius 


text. 

2 de Benef. iv. 25, 26. See the con- 
text. Compare also de Benef. vii. 31, 

3 de Benef. v. 8. 

4 de Benef. ii. 10. 

5 Ep. Mor. \xxiv. 20. 

6 Ep, Mor. v. 1, 2. Other writers 
are equally severe on the insincere pro- 
fessors of Stcic principles. ‘Like their 
Jewish counterpart, the Pharisees, they 
were formal, austere, pretentious, and 
not unfrequently hypocritical’; Grant 


Tacitus writes (Ann. xvi. 32), ‘ Auctori- 
tatem Stoicae sectae praeferebat habitu 
et ore ad exprimendam imaginem ho- 
nesti exercitus.’ Egnatius, like somany 
other Stoics, was an Oriental, a native 
of Beyrout (Juy. iii. 116), If the phil- 
osopher’s busts may be trusted, the 
language of Tacitus would well describe 
Seneca’s own appearance: but proba- 
bly with him this austerity was not 
affected. 


vi. 19. 


Vii. 3 sq. 


vii. 12. 


vii. 16, 17. 


vii. 26. 
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‘Apply thyself rather to the true riches. It is shameful to 
depend for a happy life on silver and“gold!’ ‘Let thy good 
deeds be invested like a treasure deep-buried in the ground, 
which thou canst not bring to light, except it be necessary*.’ 

‘Do ye mark the pimples of others, being covered with 
countless ulcers? This is as if a man should mock at the moles 
or warts on the most beautiful persons, when he himself is 
devoured by a fierce scab*,’ 

‘Expect from others what you have done to another*’ ‘ Let 
us so give as we would wish to receive’. 

‘Therefore good things cannot spring of evil...good does not 
grow of evil, any more than a fig of an olive tree. The fruits 
correspond to the seed ®’ 

‘Not otherwise than some rock standing alone in a shallow 
sea, which the waves cease not from whichever side they are 
driven to beat upon, and yet do not either stir it from its place, 
ete....Seek some soft and yielding material in which to fix your 
darts’.’ 

Nor are these coincidences of thought and imagery confined 
to the Sermon on the Mount. If our Lord compares the 
hypocritical Pharisees to whited walls, and contrasts the scru- 
pulously clean outside of the cup and platter with the inward 
corruption, Seneca also adopts the same images: ‘ Within is no 
good: if thou shouldest see them, not where they are exposed 
to view but where they are concealed, they are miserable, filthy, 
vile, adorned without like their own walls...Then it appears 
how much real foulness beneath the surface this borrowed 
glitter has concealed*’ If our Lord declares that the branches 
must perish unless they abide in the vine, the language of 
Seneca presents an eminently instructive parallel: ‘As the 
leaves cannot flourish by themselves, but want a branch 


1 Ep. Mor. cx. 18. 5 de Benef. ii. 1. 

2 de Vit. beat. 24. 6 Hp. Mor. \xxxvii. 24, 25. 
3 de Vit. beat. 27. 7 de Vit. beat. 27. 

4 Ep. Mor, xciv. 43. This is a quo- 8 de Provid. 6. 


tation. 
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wherein they may grow and whence they may draw sap, so 
those precepts wither if they are alone: they need to be 
grafted in a sect?’ Again the parables of the sower, of the 
mustard-seed, of the debtor forgiven, of the talents placed out 
at usury, of the rich fool, have all their echoes in the writings 
of the Roman Stoic: ‘Words must be sown like seed which, 
though it be small, yet when it has found a suitable place 
unfolds its strength and from being the least spreads into the 
largest growth...They are few things which are spoken: yet if 
the mind has received them well, they gain strength and grow. 
The same, I say, is the case with precepts as with seeds. They 
produce much and yet they are scanty®.’ ‘Divine seeds are 
sown in human bodies. If a good husbandman receives them, 
they spring up like their origin... ; if a bad one, they are killed 
as by barren and marshy ground, and then weeds are produced 
in place of grain*’ ‘We have received our good things as a 
loan. The use and advantage are ours, and the duration 
thereof the Divine disposer of his own bounty regulates. We 
ought to have in readiness what He has given us for an 
uncertain period, and to restore it, when summoned to do so, 
without complaint. He is the worst debtor, who reproaches his 
creditor’ ‘As the money-lender does not summon some 
creditors whom he knows to be bankrupt...so I will openly 
and persistently pass over some ungrateful persons nor demand 
any benefit from them in turn®’ ‘O how great is the madness 
of those who embark on distant hopes: I will buy, I will build, 
I will lend out, I will demand payment, I will bear honours : 
then at length I will resign my old age wearied and sated to 
rest. Believe me, all things are uncertain even to the pros- 
perous. No man ought to promise himself anything out of the 
future. Even what we hold slips through our hands, and 
fortune assails the very hour on which we are pressing®.’ If 


1 Hp. Mor. xcv.59. See the remarks 4 ad Mare. 10. 

below, p. 313, on this parallel. 5 de Benef. v. 21. 
2 Hp. Mor. xxxviii. 2. 6 Ep. Mor. ci. 4. 
3 Ep, Mor. Ixxiii. 16, 


Coinci- 
dences 
with the 
Apostolic 
Epistles, 
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our Master declares that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, the Stoic philosopher tells his readers that he ‘would 
rather not receive benefits, than not confer them}, and that ‘it 
is more wretched to the good man to do an injury than to 
receive one?’ If our Lord reminds His hearers of the Scriptural 
warning ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice, if He commends 
the poor widow’s mite thrown into the treasury as a richer gift 
than the most lavish offerings of the wealthy, if His whole life 
is a comment on the prophet’s declaration to the Jews that God 
‘cannot away with their sabbaths and new moons,’ so also 
Seneca writes: ‘Not even in victims, though they be fat and 
their brows glitter with gold, is honour paid to the gods, but in 
the pious and upright intent of the worshippers®” The gods 
are ‘worshipped not by the wholesale slaughter of fat carcasses 
of bulls nor by votive offerings of gold or silver, nor by money 
poured into their treasuries, but by the pious and upright 
intent*’ ‘Let us forbid any one to light lamps on sabbath- 
days, since the gods do not want light, and even men take no 
pleasure in smoke...he worships God, who knows Him®’ And 
lastly, if the dying prayer of the Redeemer is ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do, some have discovered a 
striking counterpart (I can only see a mean caricature) of this 
expression of triumphant self-sacrifice in the language of Seneca: 
‘There is no reason why thou shouldest be angry: pardon them ; 
they are all mad‘ 

Nor are the coincidences confined to the Gospel narratives. 
The writings of Seneca present several points of resemblance 
also to the Apostolic Epistles. The declaration of St John that 
‘perfect love casteth out fear’’ has its echo in the philosopher’s 
words, ‘ Love cannot be mingled with fear’ The metaphor of 
St Peter, also, ‘Girding up the loins of your mind be watchful 


1 de Benef. i. 1. 5 Ep. Mor. xev. 47, 

* Ep. Mor. xev. 52: comp. de Benef. 6 de Benef. v.17. See the remarks 
iv. 12, vii. 31, 32. below, p. 280. ; 

3 de Benef. i. 6. 7 1 Joh. iv. 18. 


4 Ep. Mor. cxv. 5. 8 Ep. Mor. xlvii. 18. 
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and hope?’ reappears in the same connexion in Seneca, ‘Let the 
mind stand ready-girt, and let it never fear what is necessary 
but ever expect what is uncertain?’ And again, if St James 
rebukes the presumption of those who say, ‘To-day or to-morrow 
we will go into such a city, when they ought to say, If the Lord 
will, we shall live and do this or that?? Seneca in a similar 
spirit says that the wise man will ‘never promise himself 
anything on the security of fortune, but will say, I will sail 
unless anything happen, and, I will become pretor unless 
anything happen, and, My business will turn out well for me 
unless anything happen‘. 

The coincidences with St Paul are even more numerous and and especi- 
not less striking. It is not only that Seneca, like the Apostle se Peal 
of the Gentiles, compares life to a warfare®, or describes the 
struggle after good as a ‘contest with the flesh” or speaks of 
this present existence as a pilgrimage in a strange land and of 
our mortal bodies as tabernacles of the soul’. Though some of 
these metaphors are more Oriental than Greek or Roman, they 
are too common to suggest any immediate historical connexion. 
It is more to the purpose to note special coincidences of thought 


and diction. The hateful flattery, first of Claudius and then of 


PPAMPet LS: 

2 ad Polyb. 11 ‘In procinctu stet 
animus ete.’ 

3 James iv. 13, 

4 de Trang. Anim. 13. 

5 Ep. Mor. xevi ‘ Vivere, Lucili, 
militare est’; ib. li ‘ Nobis quoque mi- 
litandum est et quidem genere militiae 
quo numquam quies, numquam otium, 
datur’; ib. Ixy ‘ Hoe quod vivit stipen- 
dium putat’; ib. cxx. 12 ‘Civem se esse 
universi et militem credens.’ The com- 
parison is at least as old as the Book of 
Job, vii. 1, 

6 ad Marc. 24 ‘Omne illi cum hac 
carne grave certamen est.’ The flesh 
is not unfrequently used for the carnal 
desires and repulsions, e.g. Hp. Mor. 
lxxiv‘ Non est summa felicitatis nostrae 


in carne ponenda.’ This use of capt 
has been traced to Epicurus. 

7 Ep. Mor. cxx ‘Nec domum esse 
hoc corpus sed hospitium et quidem 
breve hospitium,’ and again ‘Magnus 
animus...nihil horum quae circa sunt 
suum judicat, sed ut commodatis utitur 
peregrinus et properans.’ So also Ep. 
Mor. cii. 24 ‘ Quicquid circa te jacet 
rerum tamquam hospitalis loci sarcinas 
specta.’ In this last letter (§ 23) he 
speaks of advancing age as a ‘ripening 
to another birth (in alium maturesci- 
mus partum),’ and designates death by 
the term since consecrated in the lan- 
guage of the Christian Church, as the 
birth-day of eternity : ‘ Dies iste, quem 
tamquam supremum reformidas, aeter- 
ni natalis est’ (§ 26). 


2 Cor, xii. 


15. 
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Nero, to which the expressions are prostituted by Seneca, does 
not conceal the resemblance of the following passages to the 
language of St Paul where they occur in a truer and nobler 
application. Of the former emperor he writes to a friend at 
court, ‘In him are all things and he is instead of all things to 
thee’: to the latter he says, ‘The gentleness of thy spirit will 
spread by degrees through the whole body of the empire, and 
all things will be formed after thy likeness: health passes from 
the head to all the members?’ Nor are still closer parallels 
wanting. Thus, while St Paul professes that he will ‘gladly 
spend and be spent’ for his Corinthian converts, Seneca repeats 
the same striking expression, ‘Good men toil, they spend and 
are spent®, While the Apostle declares that ‘unto the pure all 
things are pure, but unto the defiled and unbelieving nothing 
is pure, it is the Roman philosopher’s dictum that ‘the evil 
man turns all things to evil’ While St Paul in a well- 
remembered passage compares and contrasts the training for 
the mortal and the immortal crown, a strikingly similar use is 
made of the same comparison in the following words of Seneca ; 
‘What blows do athletes receive in their face, what blows all 
over their body. Yet they bear all the torture from thirst of 
glory. Let us also overcome all things, for our reward is not a 
crown or a palm branch or the trumpeter proclaiming silence 
for the announcement of our name, but virtue and strength of 
mind and peace acquired ever after®,’ 

The coincidence will be further illustrated by the following 
passages of Seneca, to which the corresponding references in St 
Paul are given in the margin. 

‘They consecrate the holy and immortal and inviolable gods 
in motionless matter of the vilest kind: they clothe them with 
the forms of men, and beasts, and fishes*,’ 


‘They are even enamoured of their own ill deeds, which is 
1 ad Polyb. 7. 5 Ep. Mor. |xxviii, 16. 
2 de Clem. ii. 2. 6 de Superst. (Fragm. 31) in August. 
3 de Provid, 5. Civ. Det vi. 10. 


4 Ep. Mor. xcviii. 3. 
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the last ill of all: and then is their wretchedness complete, 
when shameful things not only delight them but are even 
approved by them?’ 

‘The tyrant is angry with the homicide, and the sacrilegious Rom.ii.21, 
man punishes thefts?’ et 


‘Hope is the name for an uncertain good’, yee vill. 
‘Pertinacious goodness overcomes evil men‘,’ Rom. xii. 


‘I have a better and a surer light whereby I can discern the ae a 
true from the false. The mind discovers the good of the mind®’ 

‘ Let us use them, let us not boast of them: and let us use 1 Cor. vii. 
them sparingly, as a loan deposited with us, which will soon a 


depart®.’ 
‘To obey God is liberty’, 2 Coy, iii. 
‘Not only corrected but transfigured’’ sce iii. 
18, 


‘A man is not yet wise, unless his mind is transfigured into 
those things which he has learnt®.’ 

‘What is man? A cracked vessel which will break at the 2Cor.iv.7. 
least fall?” 

‘This is salutary; not to associate with those unlike our- 2 Cor. vi. 

: : : ? 14, 
selves and having different desires”, 

‘That gift is far more welcome which is given with a ready 2Cor.ix.7 


than that which is given with a full hand”! i ae 
‘Gather up and preserve the time®.’ Eph. v. 16. 
‘T confess that love of our own body is natural to us’ Eph. v. 28, 


: A : 29. 
‘Which comes or passes away very quickly, destined to Go). ii, 22. 
perish in the very using (in ipso usu sui periturum)”.’ 


1 Kip. Mor. xxxix. 6. 8 Ep. Mor. vi. 1. 

2 de Ira ii. 28. 9 Ep. Mor. xciv. 48. 

3 Hp. Mor. x. § 2. Lcd eManc ll SOLES. xxxtn L 2 ved 
+ de Benef. vii. 31. am become like a broken vessel.’ 

5 de Vit. beat. 2. 1 Ep. Mor. xxxii. 2. 

6 Hp. Mor. xxiv. 18. DT de Beney tale 

7 de Vit. beat. 15. Compare the 13 Hp, Mor.i.1. So also he speaks 


language of our Liturgy, ‘Whose ser- elsewhere (de Brev. Vit. 1) of ‘invest- 
vice is perfect freedom.’ Elsewhere ing’ time (conlocaretur). i 
(Ep. Mor. viii) he quotes a saying of 4 Ep, Mor. xiv. 1. The word used 
Epicurus, ‘ Thou must be the slave of _ for love is ‘ caritas.’ 

philosophy, that true liberty may fall 15 de Vit. beat, 7. 

to thy lot.’ 
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Stam. iv: 
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2 Tim. iii. 
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‘Neither jewels nor pearls turned thee aside’.’ 

‘I reflect how many exercise their* bodies, how few their 
minds?’ ‘It is a foolish occupation to exercise the muscles of 
the arms...Return quickly from the body to the mind: exercise 
this, night and day*’ 

‘Do these men fear death, into which while living they have 
buried themselves‘?’ ‘He is sick: nay, he is dead*’ 

‘They live ill, who are always learning to live®’ ‘How long 
wilt thou learn? begin to teach’,’ 

In the opening sentences of our Burial Service two passages 
of Scripture are combined: ‘We brought nothing into this 
world and it is certain we can carry nothing out. The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ Both passages have parallels in Seneca: ‘ Non licet 
plus efferre quam intuleris*;’ ‘Abstulit (fortuna) sed dedit®.’ 

In the speech on the Areopagus again, which was addressed 
partly to a Stoic audience, we should naturally expect to find 
parallels. The following passages justify this expectation. 

‘The whole world is the temple of the immortal gods”.’ 
‘Temples are not to be built to God of stones piled on high: 
He must be consecrated in the heart of each man”. 

‘God wants not ministers. How so? He Himself minis- 
tereth to the human race. He is at hand everywhere and to 
all men?) 

‘God is near thee: He is with thee; He is within" 

‘Thou shalt not form Him of silver and gold: a true like- 
ness of God cannot be moulded of this material’ 

The first impression made by this series of parallels is 
striking. They seem to show a general coincidence in the 


1 ad Helv. matr. 16. 9 Ep. Mor. lxiii, 7. 

2 Ep. Mor. xxx. 2. 10 de Benef. vii. 7. 

3 Ep. Mor. xv. 2, 5.  Fragm. 123, in Lactant. Div. 
4 Ep. Mor. cxxii. 3. Inst. vi. 25. 

5 de Brev. Vit. 12. 2 Ep. Mor. xey. 47. 

8 Bp. Mor. xxiii. 9. 13 Ep. Mor. xii. 1, 

? Ep. Mor. xxxiii. 9. 14 Hp. Mor, xxxi, 11. 


8 Ep. Mor. cii. 25. 
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fundamental principles of theology and the leading maxims in parallels 
ethics: they exhibit moreover special resemblances in imagery modiaed. 
and expression, which, it would seem, cannot be explained as 

the result of accident, but must point to some historical 
connexion. 

Nevertheless a nearer examination very materially dimin- 
ishes the force of this impression. In many cases, where the 
parallels are most close, the theory of a direct historical 
connexion is impossible; in many others it can be shown to be 
quite unnecessary; while in not a few instances the resem- 
blance, however striking, must be condemned as illusory and 
fallacious. After deductions made on all these heads, we shall 
still have to consider whether the remaining coincidences are 
such as to require or to suggest this mode of solution. 

1. In investigating the reasonableness of explaining coinci- Difficulty 
dences between two different authors by direct obligation on blishing 
the one hand or the other, the dates of the several writings are ae da 
obviously a most important element in the decision. In the 2lcey- 
present instance the relative chronology is involved in con- 
siderable difficulty. It is roughly true that the literary 
activity of Seneca comprises about the same period over 
which (with such exceptions as the Gospel and Epistles of 
St John) the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists extend. 

But in some cases of parallelism it is difficult, and in others 
wholly impossible, to say which writing can claim priority of 

time. If the Epistles of St Paul may for the most part be 

dated within narrow limits, this is not the case with the 
Gospels: and on the other hand the chronology of Seneca’s 
writings is with some few exceptions vague and uncertain, In Aue ea 
many cases however it seems impossible that the Stoic philo- times be- 
sopher can have derived his thoughts or his language from the ae 
New Testament. Though the most numerous and most striking 
parallels are found in his latest writings, yet some coincidences 

oceur in works which must be assigned to his earlier years, and 

these were composed certainly before the first Gospels could 

have been circulated in Rome, and perhaps before they were 

~ 18 
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even written. Again, several strong resemblances occur in 
Seneca to those books of the New Testament which were 
written after his death. Thus the passage which dwells on 
the fatherly chastisement of God! presents a coincidence, as 
remarkable as any, to the language of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Thus again in tracing the portrait of the perfect 
man (which has been thought to reflect many features of the 
life of Christ, delineated in the Gospels) he describes him as 
‘shining like a light in the darkness*’; an expression which at 
once recalls the language applied to the Divine Word in the 
prologue of St John’s Gospel. And again in the series of 
parallels given above many resemblances will have been 
noticed to the Pastoral Epistles, which can hardly have been 
written before Seneca’s death. These facts, if they do not 
prove much, are at least so far valid as to show that the simple 
theory of direct borrowing from the Apostolic writings will not 
meet all the facts of the case. 

Sencea’s 2. Again; it is not sufficient to examine Seneca’s writings 

gebeae by themselves, but we must enquire how far he was antici- 

pecners pated by the older philosophers in those brilliant flashes of 
theological truth or of ethical sentiment, which from time to 
time dazzle us in his writings. If after all they should prove 
to be only lights reflected from the noblest thoughts and 
sayings of former days, or at best old fires rekindled and fanned 
into a brighter flame, we have found a solution more simple 
and natural, than if we were to ascribe them to direct inter- 
course with Christian teachers or immediate acquaintance with 
Christian writings. We shall not cease in this case to regard 
them as true promptings of the Word of God which was from 
the beginning, bright rays of the Divine Light which ‘ was in 
the world’ though ‘the world knew it not, which ‘shineth in 
the darkness’ though ‘the darkness comprehended it not’: but 
we shall no longer confound them with the direct effulgence of 


1 See above, p. 260 sq. Compare 2 Ep. Mor, exx, 13 ‘Non aliter quam 
Hebrews xii, 5 sq., and see Prov. iii. in tenebris lumen effulsit.’ 
11, 12, which is quoted there, 
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the same Word made flesh, the Shechinah at length taber- 
nacled among men, ‘whose glory we beheld, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father,’ 

And this is manifestly the solution of many coincidences 
which have been adduced above. Though Seneca was essenti- 
ally a Stoic, yet he read widely and borrowed freely from all 
existing schools of philosophy, To the Pythagoreans and the 
Platonists he is largely indebted; and even of Epicurus, the 
founder of the rival school, he speaks with the deepest respect?. 
It will have been noticed that several of the most striking 
passages cited above are direct quotations from earlier writers, 
and therefore can have no immediate connexion with Christian 
ethics. The sentiment for instance, which approaches most 
nearly to the Christian maxim ‘Love your enemies,’ is avowedly 
based on the teaching of his Stoic predecessors’. And where Parallels 
this is not the case, recent research has shown that (with some pat 


found in 
exceptions) passages not only as profound in feeling and truth- pene 
ful in sentiment, but often very similar in expression and not 

less striking in their resemblance to the Apostolic writings, can 

be produced from the older philosophers and poets of Greece 

and Rome*, One instance will suffice. Seneca’s picture of the 
perfect man has been already mentioned as reflecting some 
features of the ‘Son of Man’ delineated in the Gospels. Yet 
the earlier portrait drawn by Plato in its minute touches 
reproduces the likeness with a fidelity so striking, that the 
chronological impossibility alone has rescued him from the 
charge of plagiarism: ‘Though doing no wrong, Socrates is 


represented saying, ‘he will have the greatest reputation for 


1 See what he says of himself, de Vit. 
beat. 3, de Otio 2 (29). 

2 de Vit. beat. 13 ‘In ea quidem ipsa 
-gententia sum, invitis hoc nostris popu- 
laribus dicam, sancta Epicurum et recta 
praecipere et, si propius accesseris, tris- 


_ tia’: comp. Ep. Mor. ii. 5, vi. 6, viii. 


BeexXe Os 
3 de Otio 1 (28). See above, p. 264, 
note 7. SeealsoR. Schneider Christ- 


liche Klinge aus den Griechischen und 
Rémischen Klassikern (Gotha, 1865), 
p. 327 sq. 

4 Such parallels are produced from 
older writers by Aubertin (Sénéque et 
Saint Paul), who has worked out this 
line of argument. See also the large 
collection of passages in R. Schneider 
Christliche Klinge. 
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wrong-doing,” ‘he will go forward immovable even to death, 
appearing to be unjust throughout life ‘but being just,’ ‘he will 
be scourged,’ ‘last of all after suffering every kind of evil he 
will be crucified (dvacywévrevOncerat).” Not unnaturally 
Clement of Alexandria, quoting this passage, describes Plato 
as ‘all but foretelling the dispensation of salvation®.’ 
ere oot Lastly: the proverbial suspicion which attaches to 
are falla- statistics ought to be extended to coincidences of language, 
ue for they may be, and often are, equally fallacious. An ex- 
pression or a maxim, which detached from its context offers a 
striking resemblance to the theology or the ethics of the 
Gospel, is found to have a wholly different bearmg when 
considered in its proper relations. 
an This consideration is especially important in the case before 
tianity are us. Stoicism and Christianity are founded on widely different 
Es ape theological conceptions; and the ethical teaching of the two in 
many respects presents a direct contrast. St Jerome was led 
astray either by his ignorance of philosophy or by his partiality 
for a stern asceticism, when he said that ‘the Stoic dogmas in 
very many points coincide with our own*’ It is in the 
doctrines of the Platonist and the Pythagorean that the truer 
resemblances to the teaching of the Bible are to be sought. It 
was not the Porch but the Academy that so many famous 
teachers, like Justin Martyr and Augustine, found to be the 
vestibule to the Church of Christ. Again and again the 
Platonic philosophy comes in contact with the Gospel; but 
Stoicism moves in another line, running parallel indeed and 
impressive by its parallelism, but for this very reason precluded 
from any approximation. Only when he deserts the Stoic 
platform, does Seneca really approach the level of Christianity. 
Struck by their beauty, he adopts and embodies the maxims of 
other schools: but they betray their foreign origin, and refuse 
to be incorporated into his system. 


1 Plato Resp. ii. pp. 361, 362. See 3 Hieron. Comm. in Isat. iv. c. 11° 
Aubertin p. 254 sq. ‘Stoici qui nostro dogmati in pleris- 

2 Strom. v. 14 povovovx! mpopnredwy que concordant’ (Op. tv. p. 159, Val- 
THY cwTnpLov olkovoular. larsi). 
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For on the whole Lactantius was right, when he called Seneca 
Seneca a most determined follower of the Stoics!, It can only Bintel a 
excite our marvel that any one, after reading a few pages of 
this writer, should entertain a suspicion of his having been in 
any sense a Christian. If the superficial colouring is not 
seldom deceptive, we cannot penetrate skindeep without en- 
countering some rigid and inflexible dogma of the Stoic school. 

In his fundamental principles he is a disciple of Zeno; and, 
being a disciple of Zeno, he could not possibly be a disciple of 
Christ. 

Interpreted by this fact, those passages which at first sight His pan- 
strike us by their resemblance to the language of the Apostles are 
and Evangelists assume a wholly different meaning. The basis *™ 
of Stoic theology is gross materialism, though it is more or less 
relieved and compensated in different writers of the school by 
a vague mysticism. The supreme God of the Stoic had no 
existence distinct from external nature. Seneca himself identi- 
fies Him with fate, with necessity, with nature, with the world 
as a living whole?. The different elements of the universe, 
such as the planetary bodies, were inferior gods, members of 
the Universal Being*. With a bold consistency the Stoic 
assigned a corporeal existence even to moral abstractions. 

Here also Seneca manifests his adherence to the tenets of 
his school. Courage, prudence, reverence, cheerfulness, wisdom, 
he says, are all bodily substances, for otherwise they could not 
affect bodies, as they manifestly do*. 
Viewed by the light of this material pantheism, the injunc- His lan- 


‘ C uage 
tion to be ‘ followers of God’ cannot mean the same to him as Or ie as 


1 See above, p. 249, nam, omnia ejusdem dei nomina sunt 

2 See especially de Benef. iv. 7, 8 varie utentis sua potestate’; de Vit. 
‘Natura, inquit, hoc mihi praestat. beat. 8 ‘Mundus cuncta complectens 
Non intellegis te, cum hocdicis, mutare  rectorque universi deus.’ Occasionally 
nomen deo ? quid enim aliud est natura a more personal conception of deity 
quam deus et divina ratio toti mundo appears: e.g. ad Helv. Matr. 8. 
partibusque ejus inserta ?...Hunce eun- 3 de Clem. i. 8. 
dem et fatum si dixeris, non mentieris 4 Ep, Mor, evi: comp. Ep. Mor. exvii. 
...9i¢ nune naturam voca, fatum, fortu- 
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it does even to the Platonic philosopher, still less to the 
Christian Apostle. In Stoic phraseology ‘imitation of God’ 
signifies nothing deeper than a due recognition of physical laws 
on the part of man, and a conformity thereto in his own actions. 
It is merely a synonyme for the favourite Stoic formula of 
‘accordance with nature. This may be a useful precept; but 
so interpreted the expression is emptied of its religious signifi- 
cance. In fact to follow the world and to follow God are 
equivalent phrases with Seneca. Again, in like manner, the 
lesson drawn from the rain and the sunshine freely bestowed 
upon all’, though in form it coincides so nearly with the 
language of the Gospel, loses its theological meaning and 
becomes merely an appeal to a physical fact, when interpreted 
by Stoic doctrine. 

Hence also language, which must strike the ear of a 
Christian as shocking blasphemy, was consistent and natural 
on the lips of a Stoic. Seneca quotes with approbation the 
saying of his revered Sextius, that Jupiter is not better than 
a good man; he is richer, but riches do not constitute superior 
goodness; he is longer-lived, but greater longevity does not 
ensure greater happiness*. ‘The good man,’ he says elsewhere, 
‘differs from God only in length of time*’ ‘He is like God, 
excepting his mortality®’ In the same spirit an earlier Stoic, 
Chrysippus, had boldly argued that the wise man is as useful 
to Zeus, as Zeus is to the wise man® Such language is the 
legitimate consequence of Stoic pantheism. 

Hence also the Stoic, so long as he was true to the tenets 
of his school, could have no real consciousness of sin. Only 
where there is adistinct belief in a personal God, can this 


1 de Ira il. 16 ‘Quid est autem cur + de Prov, 1. 
hominem ad tam infelicia exempla re- 5 de Const. Sap, 8: comp. Ep. Mor. 
voces, cum habeas mundum deumque, xxxi. ‘Par deo surges.’ Nay, in one 
quem ex omnibus animalibus ut solus respect good men excel God, ‘Ille extra 
imitetur, solus intellegit.’ patientiam malorum est, vos supra 
2 See the passages quoted above, p. _patientiam,’ de Prov. 6. 


264 sq. ° Plut. adv. Stoic. 33 (Op. Mor. p. 
3 Ep, Mor, Ixxiii. 12, 13. 1078). 
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consciousness find a resting-place. Seneca and Tertullian might 
use the same word peccatwm, but its value and significance to 
the two writers cannot be compared, The Christian Apostle 
and the Stoic philosopher alike can say, and do say, that ‘All 
men have erred”; but the moral key in which the saying is 
pitched is wholly different. With Seneca error or sin is nothing 
more than the failure in attaining to the ideal of the perfect 
man which he sets before him, the running counter to the law 
of the universe in which he finds himself placed. He does not 
view it as an offence done to the will of an all-holy all-righteous 
Being, an unfilial act of defiance towards a loving and gracious 
Father. The Stoic conception of error or sin is not referred at 
all to the idea of God*. His pantheism had so obscured the 
personality of the Divine Being, that such reference was, if not 
impossible, at least unnatural. 

And the influence of this pantheism necessarily pervades the Meaning 
Stoic vocabulary. The ‘sacer spiritus’ of Seneca may be tere 
translated literally by the Holy Spirit, the avedua ayrov, of Seneca- 
Scriptural language ; but it signifies something quite different. 

His declaration, that we are ‘members of God, is in words 
almost identical with certain expressions of the Apostle; but 
its meaning has nothing in common, Both the one and the 
other are modes of stating the Stoic dogma, that the Universe 
is one great animal pervaded by one soul or principle of life, 
and that into men, as fractions of this whole, as limbs of this 
body, is transfused a portion of the universal spirit®. It is 
almost purely a physical conception, and has no strictly theo- 
logical value. 
Again, though the sterner colours of Stoic morality are fre- His moral 
x i A ° : teaching 
quently toned down in Seneca, still the foundation of his ethical j,. all the 
system betrays the repulsive features of his school. His funda- repute 


features of 
mental maxim is not to guide and train nature, but to overcome Stoicism. 


1 See the passages quoted above, 3 Compare the well-known passage in 
p. 261 sq. Virgil, Zn, vi.726sq. ‘Spiritus intus alit 

2 See the remarks of Baurl,c.p.190  totamque infusa per artus mens agitat 
sq., on this subject. molem et magno se corpore miscet.’ 


Its impas- 
siveness 
contrasts 
with the 
ethics of 
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pel. 
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it. The passions and affections are not to be directed, but to 
be crushed. The wise man, he says, will be clement and gentle, 
but he will not feel pity, for only old women and girls will be 
moved by tears; he will not pardon, for pardon is the remission 
of a deserved penalty ; he will be strictly and inexorably just*. 

It is obvious that this tone leaves no place for repentance, 
for forgiveness, for restitution, on which the theological ethics 
of the Gospel are built. The very passage*, which has often 
been quoted as a parallel to the Saviour’s dying words, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,’ really stands 
in direct contrast to the spirit of those words: for it is not 
dictated by tenderness and love, but expresses a contemptuous 
pity, if not a withering scorn. 

In the same spirit Seneca commits himself to the impassive 
calm which forms the moral ideal of his school‘, He has no 
sympathy with a righteous indignation, which Aristotle called 
‘the spur of virtue’; for it would disturb the serenity of the 
mind’, ‘He could only have regarded with a lofty disdain 
(unless for the moment the man triumphed over the philo- 
sopher) the grand outburst of passionate sympathy which in the 
Apostle of the Gentiles has wrung a tribute of admiration even 
from unbelievers, ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is 
offended, and I burn not*?’? He would neither have appreciated 
nor respected the spirit which dictated those touching words, 
‘I say the truth...I lie not...I have great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow of heart...for my brethren, my kinsmen according 
to the flesh”’ He must have spurned the precept which bids 
the Christian ‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 


1 de Brev. Vit. 14 ‘Hominis naturam 


mortem quo suam exspectat. Non 
cum Stoicis vincere.’ 


magis hance timet quam illam dolet... 


2 de Clem. ii. 5—7, where he makes 
a curious attempt to vindicate the 
Stoies. 

3 It is quoted above, p. 268, 

4 Ep. Mor. lxxiv. 30 ‘Non adfligitur 
sapiens liberorum amissione, non ami- 
corum ; eodem enim animo fert illorum 


Inhonesta est omnis trepidatio et solli- 
citudo.’ And see especially Ep. Mor. 
Cxvi. 

5 de Ira iii. 3, 

6 2 Cor, xi. 29. 

(Roms ix ds 2B. 
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them that weep’, as giving the direct lie to a sovereign maxim 
of Stoic philosophy. To the consistent disciple of Zeno the 
agony of Gethsemane could not have appeared, as to the 
Christian it ever will appear, the most sublime spectacle of 
moral sympathy, the proper consummation of a Divine life: for 
insensibility to the sorrows and sufferings of others was the 
only passport to perfection, as conceived in the Stoic ideal. 

These considerations will have shown that many even of 
the most obvious parallels in Seneca’s language are really no 
parallels at all, They will have served moreover to reveal Inconsist- 
the wide gulf which separates him from Christianity. It must ane 
be added however, that his humanity frequently triumphs over pie 
his philosophy; that he often writes with a kindliness and a 
sympathy which, if little creditable to his consistency, is highly 
honourable to his heart. In this respect however he does not 
stand alone. Stoicism is in fact the most incongruous, the 
most self-contradictory, of all philosophic systems. With a 
gross and material pantheism it unites the most vivid expres 
sions of the fatherly love and providence of God: with the 
sheerest fatalism it combines the most exaggerated statements 
of the independence and self-sufficiency of the human soul: 
with the hardest and most uncompromising isolation of the 
individual it proclaims the most expansive view of his relations 
to all around. The inconsistencies of Stoicism were a favourite 
taunt with the teachers of rival schools? The human heart 
in fact refused to be silenced by the dictation of a rigorous and 
artificial system, and was constantly bursting its philosophical 


fetters. 
But after all allowance made for the considerations just Colney 
~ ° 5 6 45 ences 
urged, some facts remain which still require explanation. It stili re- 


main to be 


appears that the Christian parallels in Seneca’s writings become ¢.ained. 


more frequent as he advances in life. It is not less true that 


1 Rom. xi. 15. 3 Among his more Christian works 
2 See for instance the treatise of Plu- are the de Providentia, de Otio, de Vita 
tarch de Repugnantiis Stoicorum (Op.  beata, de Beneficiis, and the Epistolae 
Mor. p. 1033 sq.). Morales ; among his less Christian, the 
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they are much more striking and more numerous than in the 
other great Stoics of the Roman period, Epictetus and M. 
Aurelius ; for though in character these later writers approached. 
much nearer to the Christian ideal than the minister of Nero, 
though their fundamental doctrines are as little inconsistent 
with Christian theology and ethics as his, yet the closer resem- 
blances of sentiment and expression, which alone would suggest 
any direct obligations to Christianity, are, I believe, decidedly 
more frequent in Seneca!, Lastly: after all deductions made, a 
class of coincidences still remains, of which the expression 
‘spend and be spent’ may be taken as a type”, and which can 
hardly be considered accidental. If any historical connexion 
(direct or indirect) can be traced with a fair degree of proba- 
bility, we may reasonably look to this for the solution of such 
coincidences. I shall content myself here with stating the 
different ways in which such a connexion was possible or pro- 
bable, without venturing to affirm what was actually the case, 
for the data are not sufficient to justify any definite theory. 

1. The fact already mentioned is not unimportant, that the 
principal Stoic teachers all came from the East, and that 
therefore their language and thought must in a greater or less 
degree have borne the stamp of their Oriental origin. We 
advance a step further towards the object of our search, if we 
remember that the most famous of them were not only Oriental 
but Shemitic. Babylonia, Pheenicia, Syria, Palestine, are their 
homes. One comes from Scythopolis, a second from Apamea, 
a third from Ascalon, a fourth from Ptolemais, two others from 


de Constantia Sapientis and de Iva. In 
some cases the date is uncertain; but 
what I have said in the text will, I 
think, be found substantially true. 

1 T have read Epictetus and M. Au- 
relius through with a view to such coin- 
cidences, and believe the statement in 
the text to be correct. Several of the 
more remarkable parallels in the former 
writer occur in the passages quoted be- 
low, p. 299 sq., and seem to warrant 


the belief that he was acquainted with 
the language of the Gospel. 

2 Seeabove, p. 270. Aubertin has at- 
tacked this very instance (p. 360 sq.), 
but without success. He only shows 
(what did not need showing) that ‘im- 
pendere’ is used elsewhere in this same 
sense. The important feature in the 
coincidence is the combination of the 
active and passive voices. 
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Hierapolis, besides several from Tyre and Sidon or their 
colonies, such as Citium and Carthage’. What religious 
systems they had the opportunity of studying, and how far 
_ they were indebted to any of these, it is impossible to say. 
But it would indeed be strange if, living on the confines and Its possi- 
even within the borders of the home of Judaism, the Stoic une 
teachers escaped all influence from the One religion which, 7@4aism. 
it would seem, must have attracted the attention of the 
thoughtful and earnest mind, which even then was making 
rapid progress through the Roman Empire, and which after- 
wards through the Gospel has made itself far more widely felt 
than any other throughout the civilised world. 
ventured to ascribe the intense moral earnestness of the Stoics 
to their Eastern origin. It would be no extravagant assumption 
that they also owed some ethical maxims and some theological 
terms (though certainly not their main doctrines) directly 
or indirectly to the flourishing Jewish schools of their age, 
founded on the teaching of the Old Testament. The exaggera- 
tions of the early Christian fathers, who set down all the 
loftier sentiments of the Greek philosophers as plagiarisms from 
the lawgiver or the prophets, have cast suspicion on any such 
affiliation: but we should not allow ourselves to be blinded by 
reactionary prejudices to the possibilities or rather the proba- 
bilities in the case before us. 

2. The consideration which I have just advanced will (2) Sene- 


ca’s possi- 
ble know- 


I have already 


1 T have noted down the following Cyrene, Eratosthenes (p.39). The Cili- 


homes of more or less distinguished 
Stoic teachers from the East; Seleucia, 
Diogenes (p. 41); Epiphania, Kuphrates 
(p. 613); Scythopolis, Basilides (p. 614) ; 
Ascalon, Antibius, Eubius (p. 615) , 
Hierapolis in Syria (?), Serapio(p. 612), 
Publius (p. 615); Tyre, Antipater, Apol- 
lonius (p. 520); Sidon, Zeno (p. 36), 
Boethus? (p. 40) ; Ptolemais, Diogenes 
(p. 43); Apamea in Syria, Posidonius 
(p. 509) ; Citiwm, Zeno (p. 27), Perszeus 
(p. 34); Carthage, Herillus (p. 33) ; 


cian Stoicsareenumerated below p. 288. 
Of the other famous teachers belong- 
ing to the School, Cleanthes came from 
Assos (p.31), Ariston from Chios (p. 32), 
Dionysius from Heraclea (p. 35), Sphe- 
rus from Bosporus (p. 35), Panetius 
from Rhodes (p. 500), Epictetus from 
Hierapolis in Phrygia (p. 660). The 
references are to the pages of Zeller’s 
work, where the authorities for the 
statements will be found. 


ledge of 
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explain many coincidences: but we may proceed a step further. 
Is it impossible, or rather is it improbable, that Seneca was 
acquainted with the teaching of the Gospel in some rudimentary 
form? His silence about Christianity proves nothing, because 
it proves too much. If an appreciable part of the lower 
population of Rome had become Christians some few years 
before Seneca’s death’, if the Gospel claimed converts within 
the very palace walls’, if a few (probably not more than a few) 
even in the higher grades of society, like Pomponia Grecina‘, 
had adopted the new faith, his acquaintance with its main facts 
is at least a very tenable supposition. If his own account may 
be trusted, he made a practice of dining with his slaves and 
engaging them in familiar conversation*; so that the avenues 
of information open to him were manifold’. His acquaintance 
with any written documents of Christianity is less probable ; 
but of the oral Gospel, as repeated from the lips of slaves and 
others, he might at least have had an accidental and fragmen- 
tary knowledge. This supposition would explain the coinci- 
dences with the Sermon on the Mount and with the parables of 
our Lord, if they are clear and numerous enough to demand an 
explanation. 

3. But the legend goes beyond this, and connects Seneca 
directly with St Paul. The Stoic philosopher is supposed to be 
included among the ‘members of Czesar’s household’ mentioned 
in one of the Apostle’s letters from Rome. The legend itself 
however has no value as independent evidence. The coinci- 
dences noted above would suggest it, and the forged corre- 
spondence would fix and substantiate it. We are therefore 
thrown back on the probabilities of the case; and it must be 
confessed that, when we examine the Apostle’s history with a 


! See Philippians pp. 17 sq., 25 sq. Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1867, p 
* Phil. iv. 22; see Philippians p. 6, quoted by Friedlander, mt. p. 535) 


171 sq. mentions one M. Anneus Paulus Pe- 
3 See Philippians p. 21. trus, obviously a Christian. Was he 
4 Ep. Mor. xlvii. descended from some freedman of Se- 


> An early inscription at Ostia (de neca’s house? 
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view to tracing a historical connexion, the result is not very 
encouraging. St Paul, it is true, when at Corinth, was brought 
before Seneca’s brother Gallio, to whom the philosopher Gallio. 
dedicates more than one work and of whom he speaks in 
tenderly affectionate language’; but Gallio, who ‘cared for 
none of these things, to whom the questions at issue between 
St Paul and his accusers were merely idle and frivolous disputes 
about obscure national customs, would be little likely to 
bestow a serious thought upon a case apparently so unimportant, 
still less likely to communicate his experiences to his brother 
in Rome. Again, it may be urged that as St Paul on his 
arrival in Rome was delivered to Burrus the prefect of the Burrus. 
preetorian guards’, the intimate friend of Seneca, it might be 
expected that some communication between the Apostle and 
the philosopher would be established in this way. Yet, if we 
reflect that the pretorian prefect must yearly have been 
receiving hundreds of prisoners from the different provinces, 
that St Paul himself was only one of several committed to his 
guardianship at the same time, that the interview of this 
supreme magistrate with any individual prisoner must have 
been purely formal, that from his position and character 
Burrus was little likely to discriminate between St Paul’s case 
and any other, and finally that he appears to have died not 
very long after the Apostle’s arrival in Rome*, we shall see 
very little cause to lay stress on such a supposition. Lastly: it 
is said that, when St Paul was brought before Nero for trial, Nero. 
Seneca must have been present as the emperor's adviser, and 
being present must have interested himself in the religious 
opinions of so remarkable a prisoner. But here again we have 
only a series of assumptions more or less probable. It is 
not known under what circumstances and in whose presence 


1 Nat. Qu. iv. pref. §10‘Gallionem comp. Ep. Mor. civ. ‘domini mei Gal- 
fratrem meum quem nemo non parum __lionis.’ 
amat,etiam qui amare plus non potest,’ 2 Acts xviii. 14 sq. 
and again § 11 ‘Nemo mortalium ‘uni 3 See Philippians p. 7 sq. 
tam dulcis est, quam hic omnibus’: 4 See Philippians pp. 5, 8, 39. 
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such a trial would take place; it is very far from certain that 
St Paul’s case came on before Seneca had retired from the 
court; and it is questionable whether amid the formalities of 
the trial there would have been the opportunity, even if there 
were the will, to enter into questions of religious or philosophi- 
cal interest. On the whole therefore it must be confessed that 
no great stress can be laid on the direct historical links which 
might connect Seneca with the Apostle of the Gentiles. 


Summary I have hitherto investigated the historical circumstances 

of results. hich might explain any coincidences of language or thought as 
arising out of obligations on the part of Seneca or of his Stoic 
predecessors. It has been seen that the teachers of this school 
generally were in all likelihood indebted to Oriental, if not to 
Jewish, sources for their religious vocabulary; that Seneca 
himself not improbably had a vague and partial acquaintance 
with Christianity, though he was certainly anything but a 
Christian himself; and that his personal intercourse with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, though not substantiated, is at least 
not an impossibility. How far the coincidences may be ascribed 
to one or other of these causes, I shall not attempt to discrimi- 
nate: but there is also another aspect of the question which 
must not be put out of sight. In some instances at least, if 
any obligation exist at all, it cannot be on the side of the 
philosopher, for the chronology resists this inference: and for 
these cases some other solution must be found. 

ee As the speculations of Alexandrian Judaism had elaborated 

andrian @ new and important theological vocabulary, so also to the 

A aise language of Stoicism, which itself likewise had sprung from the 

pee union of the religious sentiment of the East with the philo- 
sophical thought of the West, was due an equally remarkable 
development of moral terms and images. To the Gospel, which 
was announced to the world in ‘the fulness of time, both the 
one and the other paid their tribute. As St John (nor St John 


alone) adopted the terms of Alexandrian theosophy as the least 
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madequate to express the highest doctrines of Christianity, so 
St Paul (nor St Paul alone) found in the ethical language of 
the Stoics expressions more fit than he could find elsewhere 
to describe in certain aspects the duties and privileges, the 
struggles and the triumphs, of the Christian life. But though 
the words and symbols remained substantially the same, yet in 
their application they became instinct with new force and 
meaning. This change in either case they owed to their being 
placed in relation to the central fact of Christianity, the Incar- 
nation of the Son. The Alexandrian terms, expressing the 
attributes and operations of the Divine Word, which in their 
origin had a purely metaphysical bearing, were translated into 
the sphere of practical theology, when God had descended 
among men to lift up men to God. The Stoic expressions, 
describing the imdependence of the individual spirit, the 
subjugation of the unruly passions, the universal empire of a 
triumphant self-control, the cosmopolitan relations of the wise 
man, were quickened into new life, when an unfailing source of 
strength and a boundless hope of victory had been revealed in 
the Gospel, when all men were proclaimed to be brothers, and 
each and every man united with God in Christ. 

It is difficult to estimate, and perhaps not very easy to Wide in- 
overrate, the extent to which Stoic philosophy had leavened oot 
the moral vocabulary of the civilised world at the time of the lenges 
Christian era. To take a single instance; the most important icism. 
of moral terms, the crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature, 
cvvetonats, conscientia, the internal, absolute, supreme judge of 
individual action, if not struck in the mint of the Stoics, at all 
events became current coin through their influence. To a 
great extent therefore the general diffusion of Stoic language 
would lead to its adoption by the first teachers of Christianity ; 
while at the same time in St Paul’s own case personal circum- 
stances might have led to a closer acquaintance with the 
diction of this school. 

Tarsus, the birth-place and constant home of St Paul, was ee 
at this time a most important, if not the foremost, seat of 


St Paul’s 
acquaint- 
ance with 
Stoic 

teaching. 
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Greek learning. Of all the philosophical schools, the Stoic 
was the most numerously and ably represented at this 
great centre. Its geographical position, as a half-way house, 
had doubtless some influence in recommending it to a 
philosophy which had its birth-place in the East and grew 
into maturity in the West. At all events we may count up 
six or more’ well-known Stoic teachers whose home was at 
Tarsus, besides Chrysippus and Aratus who came from the 
neighbouring Soli?, and three others who resided at Mallos, also 
a Cilician town’. If St Paul’s early education was Jewish, he 
was at least instructed by the most liberal teacher of the day, 
who, unlike his stricter countrymen and contemporaries, had 
no dread of Greek learning; and during his repeated and 
lengthened sojourns in Tarsus, he must have come in contact 
with Stoic maxims and dogmas. But indeed it is not mere 
conjecture, that St Paul had some acquaintance with the 
teachers or the writings of this school. The speech on the 
Areopagus, addressed partly to Stoics, shows a clear apprecia- 
tion of the elements of truth contained in their philosophy, and 
a studied coincidence with their modes of expression’, Its one 
quotation moreover is taken from a Stoic writing, the hymn of 
Cleanthes, the noblest expression of heathen devotion which 


Greek literature has preserved to us’. 


1 Strabo (xiv. 13, 14. p. 673 sq.) 
mentions five by name, Antipater, Ar- 
chedemus, Nestor, Athenodorus sur- 
named Cordylion,and Athenodorus son 
of Sandon. To these may be added 
Zeno (Zeller, p. 40: Diog. Laert. vii. 
35 enumerates eight of the name), and 
Heracleides (Zeller, p. 43). Of Atheno- 
dorus son of Sandon, Strabo adds 
by kai Kavavirny pacty dard kbuns Tiss. 
If Strabo’s explanation of Kavavirns be 
correct, the coincidence with a surname 
of one of the Twelve Apostles is acci- 
dental. But one is tempted to suspect 
that the word had a Shemitic origin. 

2 The fathers of both these famous 


men appear to have migrated from 
Tarsus. For Chrysippus see Strabo xiv. 
8, p. 671; of Aratus we are told that 
Asclepiades Tapséa pyalv airov yeyove- 
vat ad’ od Zodéa (Arati Opera 11. p. 429 
ed. Buhle). 

3 Crates (Zeller, p. 42), the two Pro- 
cluses (ib. p. 615). 

4 See above, p. 272. 

5 Acts xvii. 28. The words in Clean- 
thes are éx cod ydp yévos éoudv. The 
quotation of St Paul agrees exactly 
with a half-line in Aratus another Stoic 
poet, connected with his native Tarsus, 
Tod yap Kat yévos éouév. Since the 
Apostle introduces the words as quoted 
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And I think we may find occasionally also in St Paul’s 
epistles sufficiently distinct traces of the influence of Stoic 
diction. A few instances are set down in my notes to this 
epistle. Many more might be gathered from his other letters, 
especially the Pastoral Epistles. But I will content myself with Two in- 
giving two broad examples, where the characteristic common- ccena 
places of Stoic morality seem to be adopted and transfigured 
in the language of the Christian Apostle. 

1. The portrait of the wise man, the ideal of Stoic aspira-1. The 
tion, has very distinct and peculiar features—so peculiar that Tila a 
they presented an easy butt for the ridicule of antagonists. It ™*™ 
is his prominent characteristic that he is sufficient in himself, 
that he wants nothing, that he possesses everything. This 
topic is expanded with a fervour and energy which often 
oversteps the proper bounds of Stoic calm. The wise man 
alone is free: he alone is happy: he alone is beautiful. He 
and he only possesses absolute wealth. He is the true king 
and the true priest’. 

Now may we not say that this image has suggested many 
expressions to the Apostle of the Gentiles? ‘Even now are ye 1Cor.iv.8. 
full? he exclaims in impassioned irony to the Corinthians, ‘even 
now are ye rich, even now are ye made kings without us’: ‘we : Cor. iv. 
are fools for Christ, but ye are wise in Christ: we are sie 
but ye are strong: ye are glorious, but we are dishonoured.’ 

‘ All things are yours,’ he says elsewhere, ‘all things are yours, 1 Cor. iii. 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. So too he describes ae 
himself and the other Apostles, ‘As being grieved, yet always 2 Cor. vi. 
rejoicing; as beggars, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things.” ‘In every thing at 2 ix. 


abl 
every time having every self-sufficiency (adtdpxevav)...in every ° 
thing being enriched.’ ‘I have learnt, he says again, ‘in ae iy 
il, 13, 18. 


from some of their own poets, he would 6, 10, Ep. Mor. ix. Compare Zeller 
seem to have both passages in view. p.231. The ridicule of Horace (Sat. i. 
By ol kad’ duds mornrat he probably 3. 124 sq.) will be remembered. See 
means the poets belonging tothesame _also the passages from Plutarch quoted 
school as his Stoic audience. in Orelli’s Excursus (1. p. 67). 

1 See esp. Seneca de Benef. vil. 3, 4, 
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whatsoever circumstances I am, to be self-sufficing. I have all 
strength in Him that giveth me power. I have all things to 
the full and to overflowing.’ 

If the coincidence of imagery in these passages is remark- 
able, the contrast of sentiment is not less striking. This 
universal dominion, this boundless inheritance, is promised 
alike by the Stoic philosopher to the wise man and by the 
Christian Apostle to the believer. But the one must attain it 
by self-isolation, the other by incorporation. The essential 
requisite in the former case is a proud independence; in the 
latter an entire reliance on, and intimate union with, an unseen 
power. It is év rH évduvapodvrs that the faithful becomes 
all-sufficient, all-powerful; it is év Xpuor@ that he is crowned 
All things are his, but they 
are only his, in so far as he is Christ’s and because Christ is 
God’s. 
of the proud ideal which the chief philosophers of his native 
Tarsus had sketched in such bold outline and painted in these 
brilliant colours. 


a king and consecrated a priest. 


Here and here only the Apostle found the realisation 


2. The instance just given relates to the development of 
the individual man. The example which I shall next take 
expresses his widest relations to others. The cosmopolitan 
tenets of the Stoics have been already mentioned. They grew 
out of the history of one age and were interpreted by the 
history of another. Negatively they were suggested by the 
hopeless state of politics under the successors of Alexander. 
Positively they were realised, or rather represented, by the 
condition of the world under the Roman Empire’. In the age 


1 Plutarch (Op. Mor. p. 329 B) says 
that Alexander himself realised this 
ideal of a world-wide polity, which Zeno 
only ‘delineated as a dream or a phan- 
tom (womep dvap 7 ddwrov avarurwcd- 
uevos). If Plutarch’s statement be cor- 
rect that Alexander looked upon him- 
self as entrusted with a divine mission 
to ‘reconcile the whole world,’ he cer- 
tainly had the conception in his mind ; 


but his actual work was only the be- 
ginning of the end, and the realisation 
of the idea (so far as it was destined to 
be realised) was reserved for the Ro- 
mans. ‘Fecisti patriam diversis gen- 
tibus unam,’ ‘Urbem fecisti quod prius 
orbis erat,’ says a later poet addressing 
the emperor of his day; Rutil. de Red. 
i, 63, 66. 
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of the Seleucids and Ptolemies, when the old national barriers 
had been overthrown, and petty states with all their interests 
and ambitions had crumbled into the dust, the longing eye of 
the Greek philosopher wandered over the ruinous waste, until 
his range of view expanded to the ideal of a world-wide state, 
which for the first time became a possibility to his intellectual 
vision, when it became also a want to his social instincts. A 
few generations passed, and the wide extension of the Roman 
Empire, the far-reaching protectorate of the Roman franchise}, 
seemed to give a definite meaning, a concrete form, in some 
sense a local habitation, to this idea which the Stoic philosopher 
of Greece had meanwhile transmitted to the Stoic moralist 
of Rome. 


The language of Seneca well illustrates the nature of this illustrated 


cosmopolitan ideal. ‘All this, which thou seest, in which are 
comprised things human and divine, is one. We are members 
of a vast body. Nature made us kin, when she produced us 
from the same things and to the same ends’.’ ‘I will look 
upon all lands as belonging to me, and my own lands as belong- 
ing to all. I will so live as if I knew that I am born for others, 
and on this account I will give thanks to nature...She gave me 
alone to all men and all men to me alone®.’ ‘I well know that 
the world is my country and the gods its rulers; that they 
stand above me and about me, the censors of my deeds and 
words‘, ‘Seeing that we assigned to the wise man a common- 
wealth worthy of him, I mean the world, he is not beyond the 
borders of his commonwealth, even though he has gone into 
retirement. Nay, perhaps he has left one corner of it and 
passed into a larger and ampler region; and raised above the 
heavens he understands (at length) how lowly he was seated 
when he mounted the chair of state or the bench of justice*’ 
«Let us embrace in our thoughts two commonwealths, the one 


1 See Cicero pro Balb. 13, Verr. v. 3 de Vit. beat, 20. 
57, 65, 4 ibid. 
2 Hp. Mor. xev. 52. 5 Hp. Mor. Ixviil. 
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vast and truly named common, in which are comprised gods 
and men, in which we look not to this corner or to that, but we 
measure the boundaries of our state with the sun; the other, 
to which the circumstances of our birth have assigned us+’ 
‘Virtue is barred to none: she is open to all, she receives all, 
she invites all, gentlefolk, freedmen, slaves, kings, exiles alike*’ 
‘Nature bids me assist men; and whether they be bond or free, 
whether gentlefolk or freedmen, whether they enjoy liberty as a 
right or as a friendly gift, what matter? Wherever a man is, 
there is room for doing good®.’ ‘This mind may belong as well 
to a Roman knight, as to a freedman, as to slave: for what is a 
Roman knight or a freedman or a slave? Names which had 
their origin in ambition or injustice*’ 

Did St Paul speak quite independently of this Stoic 
imagery, when the vision of a nobler polity rose before him, the 
revelation of a ‘city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens?’ 
Is there not a strange coincidence in his language—a coincidence 
only the more striking because it clothes an idea in many 
respects very different? ‘Our citizenship isin heaven,’ ‘God 
raised us with Him, and seated us with Him in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.’ ‘Therefore ye are no more strangers 
and sojourners, but fellow-citizens with the saints and members 
of God’s household.’ ‘Fulfil your duties as citizens worthily of 
the Gospel of Christ.’ ‘We being many are one body in Christ, 
and members one of another.’ ‘ For as the body is one and hath 
many members, and all the members of the body being many 
are one body, so also is Christ: for we all are baptized in one 
Spirit into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or 
free. Ye are the body of Christ and members in particular,’ 
‘There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither bond nor 
free; there is no male and female: for ye all are one in Christ 
Jesus.’ ‘Not Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, 


1 de Otio 4 (31). ‘Glaubt man hier 2 de Benef. iii. 18, 
nicht,’ asks Zeller (p. 275), ‘fast Au- 3 de Vit. beat, 24. 
gustin De Civitate Dei zu héren ?’ 4 Ep. Mor. xxxi. 11. 
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barbarian, Scythian, bond, free: but Christ is all things and 
in all?’ 

Here again, though the images are the same, the idea is 
transfigured and glorified. At length the bond of coherence, 
the missing principle of universal brotherhood, has been found. 
As in the former case, so here the magic words év XpucT@ have 
produced the change and realised the conception. A living soul 
has been breathed into the marble statue by Christianity ; and 
thus from the ‘much admired polity of Zeno?’ arises the Civitas 
Dei of St Augustine. 


It has been the aim of the investigation just concluded to 
point out how far the coincidences between Seneca and St Paul 
are real, and how far fallacious; to show that these coincidences 
may in some cases be explained by the natural and independent 
development of religious thought, while in others a historical 


Summary. 


connexion seems to be required; and to indicate generally the 
different ways in which this historical connexion was probable 
or possible, without however attempting to decide by which of 
several channels the resemblance in each individual instance 


was derived. 


In conclusion it may be useful to pass from the special Christia- 


ity and 


connexion between St Paul and Seneca to the more general Gea 
relation between Christianity and Stoicism, and to compare 


1 Ecce Homo p. 136 ‘The city of God, 
of which the Stoics doubtfully and 
feebly spoke, was now set up before the 
eyes of men, It was no unsubstantial 
city such as we fancy in the clouds, no 
invisible pattern such as Plato thought 
might be laid up in heaven, but a visible 
corporation whose members met toge- 
ther to eat bread and drink wine, and in- 
to which they were initiated by bodily 
immersion in water, Here the Gentile 
met the Jew whom he had been accus- 
tomed to regard as an enemy of the 
human race: the Roman met the lying 
Greek sophist, the Syrian slave, the 


gladiator born beside the Danube. In 
brotherhood they met, the natural birth 
and kindred of each forgotten, the bap- 
tism alone remembered in which they 
have been born again to God and to 
each other.’ See the whole context. 

2 Plut. Op. Mor. p. 329 7 rondd Oav- 
patouévn modirela Tod Thy Brwikhy atpe- 
ow KataBadouévov Zivwvos. It is re- 
markable that this ideal is described in 
the context under a Scriptural image, 
els dé Blos 7 Kal kdopos, Womep dyéAns Tvv- 
vouov VoU@ KoWG@ ouvTpepouerys : Comp. 
Joh. x. 16 kal yevjoovrat pla roluvn, ets 
TOLL. 


compared. 


The ques- 
tion at is- 
sue stated. 


Meagre re- 
sults of 
Stoicism. 


The older 
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them very briefly in their principles, their operations, and their 
results. Stoicism has died out, having produced during its short 
lifetime only very transient and partial effects; Christianity 
has become the dominant religion of the civilised world, and 
leavened society through its whole mass. The very coincidences, 
on which we have been dwelling so long, throw into relief the 
contrast between the failure of the one and the triumph of the 
other, and stimulate enquiry into the causes of this difference. 

To some it may seem sufficient to reply that the one is a 
mere human philosophy, the other a Divine revelation. But 
this answer shelves without solving the problem; for it is equi- 
valent to saying that the one is partial, defective, and fallacious, 
while the other is absolutely true. The question, therefore, to 
which an answer is sought, may be stated thus: What are those 
theological and ethical principles, ignored or denied by Stoicism, 
and enforced by the Gospel, in which the Divine power of the 
latter lies, and to which it owes its empire over the hearts and 
actions of men? This is a very wide subject of discussion ; and 
T shall only attempt to indicate a few more striking points of 
contrast. Yet even when treated thus imperfectly, such an 
investigation ought not to be useless. In an age when the 
distinctive characteristics of Christianity are regarded as a 
stumblingblock by a few, and more or less consciously ignored 
as of little moment by others, it is a matter of vast importance 
to enquire whether the secret of its strength does or does not 
lie in these; and the points at issue cannot be better suggested, 
than by comparing it with an abstract system of philosophy so 
imposing as the Stoic. 

Indeed our first wonder is, that from a system so rigorous 
and unflinching in its principles and so heroic in its proportions 
the direct results should have been marvellously little. It 
produced, or at least attracted, a few isolated great men: but 
on the life of the masses, and on the policy of states, it was 
almost wholly powerless, 

Of the founder and his immediate successors not very much 
is known; but we are warranted in believing that they were 
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_ men of earnest aspirations, of rare self-denial, and for the most 
part (though the grossness of their language seems hardly 
reconcilable with this view’) of moral and upright lives. Zeno 
himself indeed cannot be set down to the credit of the school. 
He made the philosophy and was not made by it. But Cleanthes 
was directly moulded by the influence of his master’s teaching : 
and for calm perseverance, for rigorous self-discipline, and for 
unwavering devotion to a noble ideal, few characters in the 
history of Greek philosophy are comparable to him. Yet 
Cleanthes, like Zeno, died a suicide. The example, not less 
than the precept, of the first teachers of the sect created a fatal 
passion for self-murder, which was the most indelible, if not the 
darkest, blot on Stoic morality. 

It was not however among the Greeks, to whose national Stoicism 
temper the genius of Stoicism was alien, that this school” me 
achieved its proudest triumphs. The stern and practical spirit 
of the Romans offered a more congenial sphere for its influence. 

And here again it is worth observing, that their principal 
instructors were almost all Easterns. Posidonius for instance, 

the familiar friend of many famous Romans and the most Its obli- 
influential missionary of Stoic doctrine in Rome, was a native of ations to 
the Syrian Apamea. From this time forward it became a 
common custom for the Roman noble to maintain in his house 

some eminent philosopher, as the instructor of his children and 


the religious director of himself and his family?; and in this 


extravagances of language, illustrating 
the Stoic doctrine that externals are 
indifferent (see Zeiler, p. 261 sq.). Yet 
this mode of speaking must have been 
highly dangerous to morals; and the 
danger would only be increased by the 
fact that such language was held by 
men whose characters were justly ad- 
mired in other respects. 

2 Seneca ad Mare. 4 ‘Consol{atori se] 


1 Tt is impossible to speak with any 
confidence on this point. The language 
held by Zeno and Chrysippus was gross- 
ly licentious, and might be taken to 
show that they viewed with indifference 
and even complacency the most hateful 
forms of heathen impurity (see Plu- 
tarch Op. Mor. p. 1044, Clem. Hom. v. 
18, Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. iii. 200 sq.). 
But it is due to the known character 


and teaching of these men, that we 
should put the most favourable con- 
struction on such expressions ; and they 
may perhaps be regarded as theoretical 


Areo philosophoviri sui praebuit et mul- 
tum eam rem profuisse sibi confessa 
est,’ where he is speaking of Livia after 
the death ofher son Drusus. This philo- 


Cato the 
younger. 
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capacity we meet with several Oriental Stoics. Thus Cato the 
younger had at different times two professors of this sect 
domesticated in his household, both of Eastern origin, Antipater 
of Tyre and Athenodorus of Tarsus’. In Cato himself, whom his 
contemporaries regarded as the ‘most perfect Stoic?’ and in 
whom the sect at large would probably have recognised its most 
illustrious representative, we have a signal example alike of the 


His excel- virtues and of the defects of the school. Honest, earnest, and 


lences and 


defects. 


courageous even to death, but hard, stolid, impracticable, and 
almost inhuman, he paralysed the higher qualities of his nature 
by his unamiable philosophy, so that they were rendered 
almost useless to his generation and country. A recent Roman 
historian has described him as ‘one of the most melancholy 
phenomena in an age so abounding in political caricatures.’ 
‘There was more nobility, he writes bitterly, ‘and above all 
more judgment in the death of Cato than there had been in his 
life.” ‘It only elevates the tragic significance of his death that 
he was himself a fool®’ Exaggerated as this language may be, 
it is yet not wholly without truth; and, were the direct social 
and political results of Cato’s life alone to be regarded, his career 
must be pronounced a failure. But in fact his importance lies, 
not in what he did, but in what he was. It was a vast gain to 
humanity, that in an age of worldly self-seeking, of crooked and 
fraudulent policy, of scepticism and infidelity to all right 
principle, one man held his ground, stern, unbending, upright 
to the last. Such a man may fail, as Cato failed, in all the 
practical aims of life: but he has left a valuable legacy to after 
ages in the staunch assertion of principle; he has bequeathed 
to them a fructifying estate, not the less productive because its 
richest harvests must be reaped by generations yet unborn. 


sopher is represented as using the fol- dom see de Trang. Anim. 14 ‘Proseque- 
lowing words in his reply to her: ‘Ego _ batur illum philosophus suus.’ 


adsiduus viri tui comes, cui non tantum 1 Plutarch Vit. Cat. 4, 10, 16. 
quae in publicum emittuntur nota, sed 2 Cicero Brut. xxxi, Parad. procem.2. 
omnes sunt secretiores animorum ves- 3 Mommsen’s History of Rome, tv. 


trorum motus.’ For another allusion pp. 156, 448 sq. (Eng. trans.). 
to these domestic chaplains of heathen- 
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Cato was the true type of Stoicism in its striking excellence, as 

in its hopeless weakness. The later Roman Stoics are feeble Later Ro- 
copies, more or less conscious, of Cato. Like him, they were ae ae 
hard, impracticable, perverse, studiously antagonistic to the 
prevailing spirit or the dominant power of their age: but, like 

him also, they were living protests, when protests were most 
needed, against the dishonesty and corruption of the times; and 

their fearless demeanour was felt as a standing reproach alike 

to the profligate despotism of the ruler and to the mean and 
cringing flattery of the subject. Yet it is mournful to reflect 

how much greater might have been the influence of men like 
Thrasea Pzetus and Helvidius Priscus on their generation, if 

their strict integrity had been allied to a more sympathetic 

creed. 

In these men however there was an earnest singleness of 
purpose, which may condone many faults. Unhappily the same 
cannot be said of Seneca. We may reject as calumnies the Seneca. 
grosser charges with which the malignity of his enemies had 
laden his memory ; but enough remains in the admissions of his 
admirers, and more than enough in the testimony of his own 
writings, to forfeit his character as a high-minded and sincere 
man. No words are too strong to condemn the baseness of one His faults, 
who could overwhelm the emperor Claudius, while living, with 
the most fulsome and slavish flattery, and then, when his ashes 
were scarcely cold, turn upon him and poison his memory with 
the venom of malicious satire’. From this charge there is no 
escape; for his extant writings convict him. We may well 
refuse to believe, as his enemies asserted, that he counselled the 
murder of Agrippina; but it seems that he was in some way 
implicated with the matricide, and it is quite certain that he 
connived at other iniquities of his imperial pupil. We may 
indignantly repudiate, as we are probably justified in doing, the 


1 The treatise ad Polybiwm de Conso- complete his shame, he was the author 
latione would be disgraceful, if it stood of the extravagant panegyric pronounc- 
alone; but contrasted with the Ludus ed by Nero over his predecessor (Tac. 
de Morte Claudii it becomes odious. To Ann. xiii. 3). 


His own 
confes- 
sions of 
weakness. 
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grave charges of moral profligacy which were brought against 
him in his lifetime and after his death; but the man who, while 
condemning, can describe at length the grossest forms of im- 
purity (as Seneca does occasionally) had surely no very sensitive 
shrinking from sins ‘ of which it is a shame even to speak.’ We 
may demur to accepting the account of his enemies, that his 
wealth was amassed by fraud and violence; but there is no 
doubt that, while preaching a lofty indifference to worldly 
advantages, he consented to be enriched by a profligate and 
unscrupulous tyrant, and that the enormous property thus accu- 
mulated exposed him to the reproaches of his contemporaries. 
A portrait which combines all these features will command no 
great respect. Yet, notwithstanding a somewhat obtrusive 
rhetoric, there is in Seneca’s writings an earnestness of purpose, 
a yearning after moral perfection, and a constant reference to 
an ideal standard, which cannot be mere affectation. He seems 
to have been a rigorous ascetic in early life, and to the last to 
have maintained a severe self-discipline. Such at least is his 
own statement ; nor is it unsupported by less partial testimony?. 

For all this inconsistency however we must blame not the 
creed but the man. He would probably have been much worse, 
if his philosophy had not held up to him a stern ideal for 
imitation. Is it genuine or affected humility—a palliative or 
an aggravation of his offence—that he himself confesses how 
far he falls short of this ideal? To those taunting enemies of 
philosophy, who pointing to his luxury and wealth ask, ‘Why do 
you speak more bravely than you live ?’, he replies, ‘I will add 
to your reproaches just now, and I will bring more charges 
against myself than you think. For the present I give you 
this answer: I am not wise, and (to feed your malevolence) I 
shall not be wise. Therefore require of me, not that I should 
equal the best men, but that I should be better than the bad. 
It is enough for me daily to diminish my vices in some degree 
and to chide my errors, ‘These things,’ he adds, ‘I say not in 


1 See Ep. Mor. Ixxxvii. 2, eviii. 14; comp. Tac. Ann. xiv. 53, xv. 45, 63. 
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my own defence, for I am sunk deep in all vices, but in defence 
of him who has made some progress'’ ‘The wise man, he 
writes apologetically, ‘does not think himself unworthy of any 
advantages of fortune. He does not love riches but he prefers 
them. He receives them not into his soul but into his house. 
Nor does he spurn them when he has them in his possession, 
but retains them and desires ampler material for his virtue to 
be furnished thereby®’ ‘I am not now speaking to you of 
myself,’ he writes to Lucilius, ‘for I fall far short of a moderate, 
not to say a perfect man, but of one over whom fortune has lost 
her power® Seneca, more than any man, must have felt the 
truth of the saying, ‘How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God‘’ 

From Seneca it is refreshing to turn to Epictetus. The Epictetus. 
lame slave of Epaphroditus is a far nobler type of Stoic disci- 
pline than the wealthy courtier of Epaphroditus’ master. Here 
at all events, we feel instinctively that we have to do with 
genuine earnestness. His motto ‘bear and forbear’’ inspires 
his discourses throughout, as it appears also to have been the 
guide of his life. But more striking still is the spirit of piety 
which pervades his thoughts. ‘When ye have shut the doors,’ 
he says, ‘and have made all dark within, remember never to 
say that ye are alone, for ye are not; but God is within and so Expres- 
is your angel (Saiwwv); and what need of light have these to Te 
see what ye do? To this God ye also ought to swear allegiance, V"itings. 
as soldiers do to Cesar’, ‘If we had sense, ought we to do 
anything else both in public and in private but praise and 
honour the divine being (ro @ezov) and recount his favours ?... 
...What then? Since ye, the many, are blinded, should there 


1 de Vit. beat. 17; comp. ad Helv. exaggerated. I wish I could take as 


Matr. 5. 

2 de Vit. beat. 21. 

3 Ep. Mor. lvii. 3. 

4 The account of Seneca in Martha’s 
Moralistes p. 1 sq. is well worth reading, 
though the idea of the spiritual direc- 
tion in the letters to Lucilius seems 


favourable a view of Seneca’s character 
as this writer does. 

5 avéxov Kal dméxov, Aul. Gell. xvii. 
19, where the words are explained. 

6 Diss. i. 14. 13 sq. ; comp. Matt. 
Sclipo 
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not be some one to fill this station and to sing for all men the 
hymn to God? For what else can J, a lame old man, do but 
sing hymns to God? Nay, if I were a nightingale, I had done 
the work of a nightingale; if a swan, the work of a swan. So 
being what I am, a rational creature, I must smg hymns to 
God. This is my task, and I perform it; nor will I ever desert 
this post, so far as it is vouchsafed me: and you I exhort to 
join in this same song?’ ‘ How then dost thou appear? As a 
witness called by God: Come thou and bear witness to me... 
What witness dost thou bear to God? I am in wretched plight, 
O Lord, and I am miserable ; no one cares for me, no one guves 
me anything ; all men blame me, all men speak ill of me. Wilt 
thou bear this witness, and disgrace the callmg wherewith He 
hath called thee, for that He honoured thee and held thee 
worthy to be brought forward as a witness in this great cause???’ 
‘When thou goest to visit any great person, remember that 
Another also above seeth what is done, and that thou oughtest 
to please Him rather than this one®” ‘Thou art an offshoot 
(arooracpa) of God; thou hast some part of Him in thyself. 
Why therefore dost thou not perceive thy noble birth? Why 
Thou bearest God 
about with thee, wretched man, and thou dost not perceive it. 
Thinkest thou that I mean some god of silver or gold, without 
thee? Within thyself thou bearest Him, and thou dost not 
feel that thou art defiling Him with thy impure thoughts and 
thy filthy deeds. If an image of God were present, thou 
wouldest not dare to do any of these things which thou doest: 
but, God Himself being present within thee, and overlooking 


dost thou not know whence thou art come ? 


EeDissy tel Ow Loads 

? Diss. i, 29. 46 sq. The words rhy 
Know nv Kéx\nkev appear from the 
context to refer to citing witnesses, but 
they recall a familiar expression of St 
Paul; 1 Cor. vii. 20, Ephes. iv. 1, comp. 
2Tim.i.9. The address Kvpe, used 
in prayer to God, is frequent in Epic- 
tetus, but does not occur (so far as lam 


aware) in any heathen writing before 
the Apostolic times. Sometimes we 
find Kvpre 6 Geds, and once he writes 
Kupre édénoov (ii. 7. 12). It is worth 
noting that all the three cities where 
Epictetus is known to haye lived— 
Hierapolis, Rome, Nicopolis—occur in 
the history of St Paul. 
PED iss nol 
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and overhearing all, thou art not ashamed to think and to do 
these things, O man, insensible of thine own nature, and visited 
with the wrath of God!’ ‘Remember that thou art a son. 
What profession is due to this character? To consider all that 
belongs to Him as belonging to a father, to obey Him in all 
things, never to complain of Him to any one, nor to say or do 
anything hurtful to Him, to yield and give way to Him in all 
things, working with Him to the utmost of thy power?’ ‘Dare 
to look up to God and say, Use me henceforth whereunto thou 
wilt, I consent unto Thee, Iam Thine. I shrink from nothing 
that seemeth good to Thee. Lead me where Thou wilt: clothe 
me with what garments Thou wilt. Wouldest Thou that I 
should be in office or out of office, should live at home or in 
exile, should be rich or poor? I will defend Thee for all these 
things before men®” ‘These (vices) thou canst not cast out 
otherwise than by looking to God alone, by setting thine 
affections (1rpoc7removOorTa) on Him alone, by being consecrated 
to His commands‘. ‘When thou hast heard these words, O 
young man, go thy way and say to thyself, It is not Epictetus 
who has told me these things (for whence did he come by 
them ?), but some kind God speaking through him. For it 
would never have entered into the heart of Epictetus to say 
these things, seeing it is not his wont to speak (so) to any man. 
Come then, let us obey God, lest God’s wrath fall upon us (wa 
pn) OcoyorwTor Gyev®). ‘Thus much I can tell thee now, that 
he, who setteth his hand to so great a matter without God, calls 
down God’s wrath and does but desire to behave himself un- 
seemly in public. For neither in a well-ordered household 
does any one come forward and say to himself I must be steward. 
Else the master, observing him and seeing him giving his orders 
insolently, drags him off to be scourged. So it happens also in 
this great city (of the world); for here too there is a house- 


Diss. ii. 8.11 sq. Weare reminded 2 Diss. ii. 10. 7. 
of the surname deodédpos, borne by a 3 Diss. ii. 16. 42. 
Christian contemporary of Epictetus ; 4 Diss. ii. 16. 46. 
see the notes on Ignat. Hphes. inser., 9. 5 Diss. iii. 1. 36 sq. 
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holder, who ordereth everything’ ‘The cynic (i.e. the true 
philosopher) ought to know that he is’ sent a messenger from 
God to men, to show them concerning good and evil*’ ‘He 
must be wholly given without distraction to the service of God, 
free to converse with mankind, not tied down by private duties, 
nor entangled in relations, which if he transgresses, he will no 
longer keep the character of a noble and good man, and if he 
observes, he will fail in his part as the messenger and watchman 
and herald of the gods*’ 

The genuine piety of these passages is a remarkable contrast 
to the arrogance and blasphemy in which the older Stoics some- 
times indulged and which even Seneca repeats with approval‘. 
Stoic theology, as represented by Epictetus, is fast wiping away 
its reproach; but in so doing it has almost ceased to be Stoic. 
The pantheistic creed, which identifies God with the world, is 
kept in the background; and by this subordination greater 
On the other 
hand (to pass over graver defects in his system) he has not yet 
emancipated himself from the austerity and isolation of Stoical 


room is left for the expansion of true reverence. 


1 Diss. iii, 22. 2 sq. The passage 
bears a strong resemblance to our 
Lord’s parable in Matt. xxiv. 45 sq., 
Luke xii. 41 sq. The expressions, 6 
olkovduos, 6 KUpLos, 6 olkodesmérns, OCCUL 
in both the philosopher and the Evan- 
gelists. Moreover the word éreuev in 
Epictetus corresponds to dixoroujnoe 
in the Gospels, and in both words the 
difficulty of interpretation is the same. 
I can hardly believe that so strange a 
coincidence is quite accidental. Com- 
bined with the numerous parallels in 
Seneca’s writings collected above (p. 
281 sq. ), it favours the supposition that 
our Lord’s discourses in some form or 
other were early known to heathen 
writers. For other coincidences more 
or less close see i. 9. 19, i. 25. 10, i. 29. 
31, iii. 21. 16, iii. 22. 35, iv. 1. 79 (dy 
oD dyyapela 7 x.7.A., comp. Matt. 
y. 41), iv. 8. 36. 


2’ Diss. ii. 22, 23. 

3 Diss. iii. 22.69. I have only been 
able to give short extracts, but the 
whole passage should be read. Epicte- 
tus appears throughout to be treading 
in the footsteps of St Paul. His words, 
ameplaracrov elvar Set OXov mpds TH Sia- 
kovla Tod Oeod, correspond to the Apo- 
stle’s expression, evmdpedpov 7@ Kuply 
amrepomaorws (1 Cor. vii. 35), and the 
reason given for remaining unmarried 
is the same. Another close coincidence 
with St Paul is 6 pev 6é\e od race? (ii. 
26.1). Again, such phrases as vouluws 
dOdziy (lil. 10. 8), ypdupara ovorariKd 
(ii. 8. 1), radra weréra (iv. 1. 170), od 
elul éNevOepos; (ili. 22. 48), recall the 
Apostle’s language. Other Scriptural 
expressions also occur, such as Qcod 
Smroryjs (ii. 14. 13), tpoph oTEepewrépa 
(ii. 16, 39), ete. 

4 See above, p. 278. 
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ethics. There still remains a hardness and want of sympathy 
about his moral teaching, which betrays its parentage. But 
enough has been said to account for the fact that the remains of 
Epictetus have found a place in the library of the Church, and 
that the most pious and thoughtful Christian divines have 
listened with admiration to his devout utterances}. 

As Epictetus gives a higher tone to the theology of the M. Aure- 
school, so the writings of M. Aurelius manifest an improvement 
in its ethical teaching. The manifold opportunities of his 
position would cherish in an emperor naturally humane and 
sensitive wider sympathies, than were possible to a lame old 
man born and bred a slave, whom cruel treatment had estranged Improved 
from his kind and who was still further isolated by his bodily gteie” 
infirmity. At all events it is in this point, and perhaps in this ™°*"y- 
alone, that the meditations of M. Aurelius impress us more 
favourably than the discourses of Epictetus. As a conscious 
witness of God and a stern preacher of righteousness, the 
Phrygian slave holds a higher place: but as a kindly philan- 
thropist, conscientiously alive to the claims of all men far and 
near, the Roman emperor commands deeper respect. In him, 
for the first and last time in the history of the school, the 
cosmopolitan sympathies, with which the Stoic invested his 
wise man, become more than a mere empty form of rhetoric. 
His natural disposition softened the harsher features of Stoical 
ethics. The brooding melancholy and the almost feminine 
tenderness, which appear in his meditations, are a marked 
contrast to the hard outlines in the portraiture of the older 


Stoics. Cato was the most perfect type of the school: but 


1 «Epictetus seems asif he had come 
after or before his time; too late for 
philosophy, too early for religion. We 
are tempted continually to apply to his 
system the hackneyed phrase: It is all 
very magnificent, but it is not philoso- 
phy—it is too one-sided and careless of 
knowledge for its own sake; and it is 
not religion—it is inadequate and wants 
a basis. Yet for all this, as long as 


men appreciate elevated thought, in 
direct and genuine language, about 
human duties andhumanimprovement, 
Epictetus will have much to teach those 
who know more than he did both of 
philosophy and religion. It is no won- 
der that he kindled the enthusiasm of 
Pascal or fed the thought of Butler. 
Saturday Review, Vol, xx1. p. 580. 
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M. Aurelius was the better man, because he was the worse 
Stoic. Altogether there is a true beauty and nobleness of 
character in this emperor, which the accidents of his position 
throw into stronger relief. Beset by all the temptations which 
unlimited power could create, and sorely tried in the most 
intimate and sacred relations of life—with a profligate wife and — 
an inhuman son—he neither sullied nor hardened his heart, but 
remained pure and upright and amiable to the end, the model 
of a conscientious if not a wise ruler, and the best type which 
Persecu- heathendom could give of a high-minded gentleman. With all 
pout bhe this it is a more than ‘tragical fact, that his justice and his 
os humanity alike broke down in one essential point, and that by 
his bigotry or through his connivance the Christians suffered 
more widely and cruelly during his reign than at any other 
epoch in the first century and a half of their existence’. More- 
over the inherent and vital defects of the school, after all the 
modifications it had undergone and despite the amiable character 
of its latest representative, are still patent. ‘The Stoicism of 
M. Aurelius gives many of the moral precepts of the Gospel, 
but without their foundation, which can find no place in his 
system. It is impossible to read his reflections without emotion, 
but they have no creative energy. They are the last strain of a 
dying creed?’ 
References It is interesting to note the language in which these two 


to Christi- y : eee 
pity a latest and noblest representatives of Stoicism refer to the 


Epictetus 
and M.Au- 


relius. rapidly growing sect mentioned by either philosopher, and in 


Christians. Once and once only is the now numerous and 


each case dismissed curtly with an expression of contempt. 


1 Martha, Moralistes p, 212, attempts a Jewish rabbi, as has been recently 
to defend M. Aurelius against this maintained (IM. Aurelius Antoninus als 
charge; but the evidence of a wide Freund wu. Zeitgenosse des Rabbi Jehuda 
persecution is irresistible. Forthemo- ha-Nasi by A. Bodek, Leipzig 1868), 
tives which might lead M. Aurelius, he would have an additional motive 
both as a ruler andasa philosopher, to for his treatment of the Christians; 
sanction these cruelties, see Zeller Mar- but, to say the least, the identification 
cus Aurelius Antoninus in his Vortriige of the emperor is very uncertain. 

p. 101 sq. If it were established that 2 Westcott in Smith’s Dictionary of 
thisemperorhadintimaterelationswith the Bible m. p. 857, s. v. Philosophy. 
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‘Is it possible, asks Epictetus, ‘that a man may be so disposed 
under these circumstances from madness, or from habit like the 
Galileans, and can no one learn by reason and demonstration 
that God has made all things which are in the world??? ‘This 
readiness to die, writes M. Aurelius, ‘should follow from indi- 
vidual judgment, not from sheer obstinacy as with the Christians, 
but after due consideration and with dignity and without scenic 
display (4tpay@Sws), so as to convince others also*.’ The justice 
of such contemptuous allusions may be tested by the simple 
and touching narrative of the deaths of this very emperor’s 
victims, of the Gallic martyrs at Vienne and Lyons: and the 
appeal may confidently be made to the impartial judgment of 
mankind to decide whether there was more scenic display or 
more genuine obstinacy in their last moments, than in the 
much vaunted suicide of Cato and Cato’s imitators. 

I have spoken of Epictetus and M. Aurelius as Stoics, for so Eclecti- 
they regarded themselves; nor indeed could they be assigned to a. 
any other school of philosophy. But their teaching belongs to totes. 
a type, which in many respects would hardly have been recog- 
nised by Zeno or Chrysippus. Stoicism during the Roman 
period had been first attaching to itself, and then assimilating, 
diverse foreign elements, Platonic, Pythagorean, even Jewish 
and Christian. In Seneca these appear side by side, but 
distinct; in Epictetus and M. Aurelius they are more or less 
fused and blended. Roman Stoicism in fact presents to us not 
a picture with clear and definite outlines, but a dissolving view. 

It becomes more and more eclectic. The materialism of its 
earlier theology gradually recedes; and the mystical element 
appears in the foreground’. At length Stoicism fades away ; Stoicism 


- : : os c succeeded 
and a new eclectic system, in which mysticism has still greater py Neopla- 


predominance, emerges and takes its place. Stoicism has fought ee ae 
the battle of heathen philosophy against the Gospel, and been 


vanquished. Under the banner of Neoplatonism, and with 


1 Diss. iv. 7. 6. Stoics, and more especially of M. Aure- 
2M. Anton, xi. 3. lius, to Neoplatonism, see Zeller’s Nach- 
3 On the approximation of the later _aristotelische Philosophie u. p. 201 sq. 
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weapons forged in the armoury of Christianity itself, the contest 
is renewed. But the day of heathendom is past. This new 
champion also retires from the conflict in confusion, and the 
Gospel remains in possession of the field. 

In this attempt to sketch the progress and results of this 
school, I have not travelled beyond a few great names. Nor 
has any injustice been done to it by this course, for Stoicism 
has no other history, except the history of its leaders. It 
consisted of isolated individuals, but it never attracted the 
masses or formed a community. It was a staff of professors 
without classes. This sterility must have been due to some 
inherent vicious principles: and I propose now to consider its 
chief defects, drawing out the contrast with Christianity at the 
same time. 

1. The fundamental and invincible error of Stoic philosophy 
was its theological creed. Though frequently disguised in 
devout language which the most sincere believer in a personal 
God might have welcomed as expressing his loftiest aspirations, 
its theology was nevertheless, as dogmatically expounded by its 
ablest teachers, nothing better than a pantheistic materialism. 
This inconsistency between the philosophic doctrine and the 
religious phraseology of the Stoics is a remarkable feature, 
which perhaps may be best explained by its mixed origin. The 
theological language would be derived in great measure from 
Eastern (I venture to think from Jewish) affinities, while the 
philosophical dogma was the product of Hellenized thought. 
Heathen devotion seldom or never soars higher than in the 
sublime hymn of Cleanthes. ‘Thine offspring are we, so he 
addresses the Supreme Being, ‘therefore will I hymn Thy 
praises and sing Thy might for ever. Thee all this universe 
which rolls about the earth obeys, wheresoever Thou dost guide 
it, and gladly owns Thy sway.’ ‘No work on earth is wrought 
apart from Thee, nor through the vast heavenly sphere, nor in 


the sea, save only the deeds which bad men in their folly do.’ 
‘Unhappy they, who ever craving the possession of good things, 


yet have no eyes or ears for the universal law of God, by wise 
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obedience whereunto they might lead a noble life” ‘Do Thou, 
Father, banish fell ignorance from our soul, and grant us 
wisdom, whereon relying Thou rulest all things with justice, 

that bemg honoured, we with honour may requite Thee, as 
beseemeth mortal man: since neither men nor gods have any 

nobler task than duly to praise the universal law for aye’ If Contradic- 
these words might be accepted in their first and obvious oe 
meaning, we could hardly wish for any more sublime and devout % 4¢em@ 
expression of the relations of the creature to his Creator and bymnolo- 
Father. But a reference to the doctrinal teaching of the school sf 
dispels the splendid illusion. Stoic dogma empties Stoic hymno- 

logy of half its sublimity and more than half its devoutness. 

This Father in heaven, we learn, is no personal Being, all 
righteous and all holy, of whose loving care the purest love of 

an earthly parent is but a shadowy counterfeit. He—or It—is 

only another name for nature, for necessity, for fate, for the 
universe. Just in proportion as the theological doctrine of the 

school is realised, does its liturgical language appear forced and 
unnatural. Terms derived from human relationships are con- 
fessedly very feeble and inadequate at best to express the 

person and attributes of God; but only a mind prepared by an 
artificial training could use such language as I have quoted 

with the meaning which it is intended to bear. To simple 

people it would be impossible to address fate or necessity or 
universal nature, as a Father, or to express towards it feelings 

of filial obedience and love. 

And with the belief in a Personal Being, as has been already No con- 
remarked, the sense of sin also will stand or fall. Where this ot in ee 
belief is absent, error or wrong-doing may be condemned from 
two points of view, irrespective of its consequences and on 
grounds of independent morality. It may be regarded as a 
defiance of the law of our being, or it may be deprecated as a 
violation of the principles of beauty and propriety implanted in 


1 Fragm. Philos. Graec.1. p. 151 (ed. 2 See above, p. 278 sq. 
Mullach). 
20—2 


2. Defects 
in Stoical 
ethics. 
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of nature. 
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the mind. In other words it may be condemned either from 
physical or from esthetic considerations. The former aspect is 
especially common with the Stoics, for indeed conformity with 
nature is the groundwork of Stoical ethics. The latter appears 
occasionally, though this point of view is characteristic rather 
of the Academy than of the Porch. These are important sub- 
sidiary aids to ethical teaching, and should not be neglected: 
but the consciousness of sin, as sin, is distinct from both. It is 
only possible where there is a clear sense of a personal relation 
to a Personal Being, whom we are bound to love and obey, 
whose will must be the law of our lives and should be the joy 
of our hearts. Here again the Stoic’s language is treacherous. 
He can talk of sin, just as he can talk of God his Father. But 
so long as he is true to his dogma, he uses terms here, as before, 
in a non-natural sense. Only so far as he deserts the theo- 
logical standing-ground of his school (and there is much of this 
happy inconsistency in the great Stoic teachers), does he attain 
to such an apprehension of the ‘exceeding sinfulness of sin’ as 
enables him to probe the depths of the human conscience. 

2. When we turn from the theology to the ethics of the 
Stoical school, we find defects not less vital in its teaching. 
Here again Stoicism presents in itself a startling and irre- 
concilable contradiction. The fundamental Stoic maxim of 
conformity to nature, though involving great difficulties in its 
practical application, might at all events have afforded a 
starting-point for a reasonable ethical code. Yet it is hardly 
too much to say that no system of morals, which the wit of man 
has ever devised, assumes an attitude so fiercely defiant of. 
nature as this. It is mere folly to maintain that pain and 
privation are no evils. The paradox must defeat its own ends. 
True religion, like true philosophy, concedes the point, and sets 
itself to counteract, to reduce, to minimise them. Our Lord 
‘divides himself at once from the ascetic and the Stoic. They 
had said, Make yourselves independent of bodily comforts: he 
says, Ye have need of these things’ Christianity itself also 

1 Ecce Homo p. 116. 
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preaches an avrdpxeva, a moral independence, but its preaching 
starts from a due recognition of the facts of human life. 

And, while Stoicism is thus paradoxical towards the indi- Want of 
vidual, its view of the mutual relations between man and man eae 
is a still greater outrage on humanity. ‘In every age the 
Christian temper has shivered at the touch of Stoic apathy’ 
Pity, anger, love—all the most powerful social impulses of our 
nature—are ignored by the Stoic, or at least recognised only to 
be crushed. There is no attempt to chasten or to guide these 
affections: they must simply be rooted out. The Stoic ideal is 
stern, impassive, immovable. As a natural consequence, the 
‘genuine Stoic is isolated and selfish: he feels no sympathy with 
others, and therefore he excites no sympathy in others. Any 
wide extension of Stoicism was thus rendered impossible by its 
inherent repulsiveness. It took a firm hold on a few solitary 
spirits, but it was wholly powerless with the masses. 

Nor indeed can it be said in this respect to have failed in Stoicism 
its aim, The true Stoic was too self-contained, too indifferent aa 
to the condition of others, to concern himself whether the tenets 7 ae 
of his school made many proselytes or few. He wrapped him- 
self up in his self-conceit, declared the world to be mad, and 
gave himself no more trouble about the matter. His avowal of 
cosmopolitan principles, his tenet of religious equality, became 
inoperative, because the springs of sympathy, which alone could 
make them effective, had been frozen at their source. Where 
enthusiasm is a weakness and love a delusion, such professions 
must necessarily be empty verbiage. The temper of Stoicism 
was essentially aristocratic and exclusive in religion, as it was 
in politics. While professing the largest comprehension, it was 
practically the narrowest of all philosophical castes. 

3. Though older philosophers had speculated on the im- 3. No dis- 


tinct belief 
mortality of the soul, and though the belief had been encouraged in man’s 


by some schools of moralists as supplying a most powerful neeg 


motive for well-doing, yet still it remained for the heathen a 


1 Ecce Homo p, 119. 
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vague theory, unascertained and unascertainable. To the 
Christian alone, when he accepted the fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection, did it become an established and incontrovertible truth. 
Stoicism does not escape the vagueness which overclouds all 
mere philosophical speculation on this subject. On one point 
alone were the professors of this school agreed. An eternal 
existence of the human soul was out of the question. At the 
great periodic conflagration, when the universe should be fused 
and the manifold organizations dissolved into chaos, the souls of 
men must necessarily be involved in the common destruction’. 
But within this limit much diversity of opinion prevailed. 
Diversity Some maintained a longer, some a shorter, duration of the soul. 
ne tie Cleanthes said that all men would continue to exist till the 
Stoics. conflagration; Chrysippus confined even this limited immor- 
tality to the wise. The language of Seneca on this point is 
Seneca’s both timid and capricious. ‘If there be any sense or feeling 
Porat after death’ is his cautious hypothesis, frequently repeated’. 
vagueness. «T was pleasantly engaged,’ he writes to his friend Lucilius, ‘in 
enquiring about the eternity of souls, or rather, I should say, in 
trusting. For I was ready to trust myself to the opinions of 
great men, who avow rather than prove so very acceptable a 
thing. I was surrendering myself to this great hope, I was 
beginning to be weary of myself, to despise the remaining 
fragments of a broken life, as though I were destined to pass 
away into that illimitable time, and into the possession of 
eternity ; when I was suddenly aroused by the receipt of your 
letter, and this beautiful dream vanished4’ When again he 
would console the bereaved mourner, he has no better words of 
comfort to offer than these: ‘Why do I waste away with fond 
regret for one who either is happy or does not exist at all? It 


1 See e.g. Seneca ad Marc. 26, ad post mortem finiri, etiam ipsam.’ 
Polyb. 1. (20). “ Ep. Mor. cii. 2; comp. Ep. Mor. 
2 Diog, Laert. vii. 157. exvii. 6 ‘Cum animarum aeternitatem 
3 De Brev. Vit. 18, ad Polyb. 5,9.  disserimus, non leve momentum apud 
Ep. Mor. xxiv. 18, lxv. 24, Ixxi, 16. nos habet consensus hominum aut ti- 
Tertullian (de Resurr. Carn.1,de Anim. mentium inferos aut colentium.’ 
42) quotes Seneca as saying ‘Omnia 
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is envy to bewail him if he is happy, and madness if he does not 
exist'’ ‘Bear in mind that no evils affect the dead; that the 
circumstances which make the lower world terrible to us are an 
idle story. ‘Death is the release and end of all pains. ‘Death 
is neither a good nor an evil: for that only can be good or evil 
which is something. ‘Fortune can retain no hold, where 
nature has given a release: nor can one be wretched, who does 
not exist at all*’ Afterwards indeed he speaks in a more 
cheerful strain: ‘Eternal rest awaits him leaving this murky 
and troubled (earth) and migrating to the pure and liquid 
(sky)*’: but such expressions must be qualified by what has 
gone before. Again in this same treatise, as in other places‘, 
he promises after death an enlarged sphere of knowledge and a 
limitless field of calm and pure contemplation. But the promise 
which he gives in one sentence is often modified or retracted in 
the next; and even where the prospects held out are the 
brightest, it is not always clear whether he contemplates a 
continuance of conscious individual existence, or merely the 
absorption into Universal Being and the impersonal partici- 
pation in its beauty and order®’. The views of Epictetus and 
M. Aurelius are even more cloudy and cheerless than those of 
Seneca. Immortality, properly so called, has no place in their 
philosophies. 

Gibbon, in his well-known chapter on the origin and growth Ae Fe 
of Christianity, singles out the promise of eternal life as among doctrine to 
the chief causes which promoted its diffusion. Overlooking om 
much that is offensive in the tone of his remarks, we need not 


hesitate to accept the statement as substantially true. It is 


Seneca u. p. 58 sq. (1859) endeavours 
to show that Seneca is throughout con- 
sistent with himself and follows the 


1 Ad Polyb. 9. 
2 Ad Marc. 19; comp. Ep. Mor. 
xxxvi. 10 ‘Mors nullum habet incom- 


modum : esse enim debet aliquis, cujus 
sit incommodum,’ with the context. 

3 Ad Mare. 24. 

4 Comp. eg. Ep. Mor. lxxix. 12, 
lxxxvi. I, cii. 22, 28 sq. 

5 Holzherr Der Philosoph L. Anneus 


Platonists rather than the Stoics in his 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
I do not see how it is possible, after 
reading the treatise ad Marciam, to ac- 
quit him of inconsistency. 
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indeed more than questionable whether (as Gibbon implies) the 
growth of the Church was directly due to the inducements of 
the offer; for (looking only to self-interest) it has a repulsive as 
well as an attractive side: but without doubt it added enor- 
mously to the moral power of the Gospel in commending it to 
the hearts and consciences of men. Deterring, stimulating, 
reassuring, purifying and exalting the inward and outward life, 
‘the power of Christ’s resurrection’ extends over the whole 
domain of Christian ethics. 
Its indif- On the other hand it was a matter of indifference to the 
aang Stoic whether he doubted or believed or denied the immortality 
of man; for the doctrine was wholly external, to his creed, and 
nothing could be lost or gained by the decision. Not life but 
death was the constant subject of his meditations. His religious 
director was summoned to his side, not to prepare him for 
eternity, but to teach him how to die. This defect alone 
would have rendered Stoicism utterly powerless with the masses 
of men: for the enormous demands which it made on the faith 
and self-denial of its adherents could not be sustained without 
Conse- the sanction and support of such a belief. The Epicurean 
a motto, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, base 
ae of though it was, had at least this recommendation, that the 
Stoicism. conclusion did seem to follow from the premisses: but the 
moral teaching of the Stoic was practically summed up in the 
paralogism, ‘Let us neither eat nor drink, for to-morrow we 
die, where no wit of man could bridge over the gulf between 
the premisses and the conclusion. A belief in man’s immor- 
tality might have saved the Stoic from many intellectual 
paradoxes and much practical perplexity: but then it would 
have made him other than a Stoic. He had a profound sense 
of the reign of moral order in the universe. Herein he was 


right. But the postulate of man’s immortality alone reconciles 


1 Socrates (or Plato) said that with ing the dwodvjoxew and forgetting the 
true philosophers ovdéy do atrol émi- — reOvdva, robbed the saying of its vir- 
Tnoevovcw 7} amobvncKkew Te Kal reOvdvar tue. 


(Phedo 64 a). The Stoic, by accept- 
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this belief with many facts of actual experience; and, refusing 
to extend his views beyond the present life, he was obliged to 
misstate or deny these facts in order to save his thesis: He 
staunchly maintained the inherent quality of actions as good or 
bad (irrespective of their consequences), and he has deserved 
the gratitude of mankind as the champion of a morality of 
principles. But he falsely supposed himself bound in conse- 
quence to deny any force to the utilitarian aspect of ethics, as 
though it were irrreconcilable with his own doctrine; and so he 
was led into the wildest paradoxes, calling good evil and evil 
good. The meeting-point of these two distinct lines of view is 
beyond the grave, and he refused to carry his range of vision so 
far. It was inconsistent with his tenets to hold out the hope of 
a future life as an incentive to well-doing and a dissuasive from 
sin; for he wholly ignored the idea of retribution. So far, there 
was more substantial truth and greater moral power in the 
crude and gross conceptions of an afterworld embodied in the 
popular mythology which was held up to scorn by him, than in 
the imposing philosophy which he himself had devised to sup- 
plant them. 
4, Attention was directed above to an instructive parallel 4, Absence 


: 3 of a nis- 
which Seneca’s language presents to our Lord’s image of the torical 


vine and the branches. Precepts, writes the philosopher, pe 
wither unless they are grafted in a sect. By this confession 

Seneca virtually abandons the position of self-isolation and 
self-sufficiency, which the Stoic assumes. He felt vaguely the 

want of some historical basis, some bond of social union, in 

short some principle of cohesion, which should give force and 

vitality to his ethical teaching. No mere abstract philosophy 

has influenced or can influence permanently large masses of 

men. A Bible and a Church—a sacred record and a religious = poe 


a religious 


1 Butler argues from the fact that The Stoic denied what the Christian 
‘the divine government which we ex- philosopher assumes, and contradicted 
perience ourselves under in the present experience by maintaining that it s 
state, taken alone, is allowed not to be _ perfect, taken alone. 
the perfection of moral government.’ 2 See above, p. 267. 
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community—are primary conditions of extensive and abiding 
success. An isolated spirit here and there may have dispensed 
with such aids; but, as a social power, as a continuous agency, 
mere doctrine, however imposing, will for the most part be in- 
effective without such a support. 

So far we have been speaking of conditions of success which 
were wanting indeed to Stoicism, but which nevertheless are 
not peculiar to Christianity. All creeds, which have secured 
any wide and lasting allegiance, have had their sacred books 
and their religious organization. But our Lord’s language, of 
which Seneca’s image is a partial though unconscious echo, 
points to the one distinguishing feature of Christianity. It is 
not a record nor a community, but a Person, whence the sap 
spreads to the branches and ripens into the rich clusters. I 
have already alluded to Gibbon’s account of the causes which 
combined to promote the spread of the Church. It will seem 
strange to any one who has at all felt the spirit of the Gospel, 
that a writer, enumerating the forces to which the dissemi- 
nation and predominance of Christianity were due, should omit 
all mention of the Christ. One might have thought it im- 
possible to study with common attention the records of the | 
Apostles and martyrs of the first ages or of the saints and 
heroes of the later Church, without seeing that the consciousness 
of personal union with Him, the belief in His abiding presence, 
was the mainspring of their actions and the fountain of all their 
strength. This is not a preconceived theory of what should 
have happened, but a bare statement of what stands recorded 
on the pages of history. In all ages and under all circum- 
stances, the Christian life has ever radiated from this central 
fire. Whether we take St Peter or St Paul, St Francis of 
Assisi or John Wesley, whether Athanasius or Augustine, 
Anselm or Luther, whether Boniface or Francis Xavier, here 
has been the impulse of their activity and the secret of their 
moral power. Their lives have illustrated the parable of the 
vine and the branches. 

It is this which differentiates Christianity from all other 
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religions, and still more from all abstract systems of philosophy. ture of 
Those who assume the entire aim and substance of the Gospel pragaee 
to have been the inculcation of moral precepts, and who there- Nota mor- 
fore rest its claims solely or chiefly on the purity of its ethical eo 
code, often find themselves sorely perplexed, when they stumble 

upon some noble and true utterance of Jewish or Heathen 
antiquity before the coming of Christ. A maxim of a Stoic 
philosopher or a Rabbinical schoolman, a saying of Plato or 
Confucius, startles them by its resemblance to the teaching of 

the Gospel. Such perplexity is founded on a twofold error. 

On the one hand they have not realised the truth that the same 
Divine Power was teaching mankind before He was made flesh: 

while on the other they have failed to see what is involved in 

this incarnation and its sequel. To those who have felt how 

much is implied in St John’s description of the pre-incarnate 

Word as the life and light of men; to those who allow the 

force of Tertullian’s appeal to the ‘witness of a soul naturally 
Christian’; to those who have sounded the depths of Augus- 

tine’s bold saying, that what we now call the Christian religion 
existed from the dawn of the human race, though it only began 

to be named Christian when Christ came in the flesh’; to 
those who can respond to the sentiment of the old English 


poem, 
‘Many man for Cristes love 


Was martired in Romayne, 

Er any Cristendom was knowe there 

Or any cros honoured’ ; 
it cannot be a surprise to find such flashes of divine truth in 
men who lived before the coming of our Lord or were placed 
beyond the reach of the Gospel. The significance of Christ’s 
moral precepts does not lose but gain by the admission: for 
we learn to view Him no longer as one wholly apart from our 
race, but recognising in His teaching old truths which ‘in man- 
hood darkly join, we shall only be the more prompt to 

‘Yield all blessing to the name 


Of Him that made them current coin.’ 


1 Retract. i, 13. 
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aE But the mere ethical teaching, however important, is the 

centred in least important, because the least distinctive part of Christi- 

a Person. onity. If there be any meaning in the saying that Christ 
appeared to ‘bring life and immortality to light,’ if the stedfast 
convictions of St Peter and St Paul and St John were not a 
delusion, and their lives not built upon a lie, then obviously 
a deeper principle is involved. The moral teaching and the 
moral example of our Lord will ever have the highest value in 
their own province; but the core of the Gospel does not lie 
here. Its distinctive character is, that in revealing a Person it 
reveals also a principle of life—the union with God in Christ, 
apprehended by faith in the present and assured to us here- 
after by the Resurrection. This Stoicism could not give; and 
therefore its dogmas and precepts were barren. Its noblest 
branches bore neither flowers nor fruit, because there was 
no parent stem from which they could draw fresh sap. 


The Letters of Paul and Seneca. 


4 hoes spurious correspondence between the Apostle and the The corre- 
philosopher to which reference is made in the preceding essay, pees 
consists of fourteen letters, the lst, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 

and 13th written in the name of Seneca, and the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 

10th, and 14th of St Paul. In the address of the 6th the name of 

Lucilius is added to that of Seneca, and in the same way in the 

address of the 7th Theophilus is named along with St Paul. 

I have not thought it worth while to reprint these letters, as Editions 

they may be read conveniently in the recent edition of Seneca’s of 
works by F. Haase (111. p. 476 sq.) included in Teubner’s series, and 
are to be found likewise in several older editions of this author. 
They have been printed lately also in Fleury’s St Paul et Sénéque 
(11. p. 300 sq.) and in Aubertin’s Sénéque et St Paul (p. 409 sq.), and 
still more recently in an article by Kraus, entitled Der Briefwechsel 
Pault mit Seneca, in the Theologische Quartalschrift xix. p. 601 
(1867). 

The great popularity of this correspondence in the ages before The mss 
the Reformation is shown by the large number of extant mss. ane bese 
Fleury, making use of the common catalogues, has enumerated 
about sixty; and probably a careful search would largely increase 
the number. The majority, as is usual in such cases, belong to the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, but two at least are 
as early as the ninth. Haase used some fresh collations, from which 
however he complains that little was to be got (p. xxii.) ; and Fleury 
also collated three mss from Paris and one from Toulouse. Haase 
directed attention to the two most ancient, Ambrosianus C. 90 and 
Argentoratensis C. vi. 5, both belonging to the ninth century (which 
had not yet been examined), but had no opportunity of collating 
them himself. Collations from these (together with another later 
Strassburg Ms, Argentoratensis C. vi. 7) were afterwards used by 
Kraus for his text, which is thus constructed of better materials 


Probable 
motive of 
the for- 


gery. 


Reference 
to the let- 
ters by 
Jerome, 


Augustine, 
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than any other. But after all, it remains in an unsatisfactory 
state, which the worthlessness of the letters themselves may well 
excuse. 

This correspondence was probably forged in the fourth century, 
either to recommend Seneca to Christian readers or to recommend 
Christianity to students of Seneca. In favour of this view may be 
urged the fact that in several mss these spurious letters precede the 
genuine works of Seneca’. Nor does any other motive seem consist- 
ent with the letters themselves ; for they have no doctrinal bearing 
at all, and no historical interest of sufficient importance to account 
for the forgery. They are made up chiefly of an interchange of 
compliments between the Apostle and the philosopher; and the 
only historical thread which can be said to run through them is the 
endeavour of Seneca to gain the ear of Nero for the writings of 
St Paul. 

It is commonly said that St Jerome, who first mentions these 
letters, had no suspicion that they were spurious. This statement 
however is exaggerated, for he does not commit himself to any 
opinion at all about their genuineness. He merely says, that he 
‘should not have given a place to Seneca in a catalogue of saints, 
unless challenged to do so by those letters of Paul to Seneca and 
from Seneca to Paul which are read by very many persons’ (de Vir. 
Ill, 12 ‘nisi me illae epistolae provocarent quae leguntur a plurimis’). 
‘When it is remembered how slight an excuse serves to bring other 
names into his list, such as Philo, Josephus, and Justus Tiberiensis, 
we cannot lay any stress on the vague language which he uses in 
this case. The more probable inference is that he did not delibe- 
rately accept them as genuine. Indeed, if he had so accepted 
them, his profound silence about them elsewhere would be wholly 
inexplicable. St Augustine, as generally happens in questions of 
historical criticism, repeats the language of Jerome and perhaps 
had not seen the letters (Hist. cliii. 14 ‘Seneca cujus quaedam ad 


Paulum apostolum leguntur epistolae’’). 


1 As for instance Argent. C. vi. 5 
described by Kraus. So in Burn, 251 
(British Museum), which I have ex- 
amined, they are included in a collec- 
tion of genuine and spurious works of 
Seneca, being themselves preceded by 
the notice of Jerome and followed by 
the first of the epistles to Lucilius. It 


Throughout the middle 


is not uncommon to find them imme- 
diately before the genuine epistles. 

® Another passage quoted Philip- 
pians, p. 29, note 2, in which Augus- 
tine remarks on Seneca’s silence about 
the Christians, is inconsistent with a 
conviction of the genuineness of these 
letters. 
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ages they are mentioned or quoted, most frequently as genuine, but and later 
occasionally with an expression of doubt, until the revival of learning, waeere 
when the light of criticism rapidly dispelled the illusion}, 

As they are now universally allowed to be spurious, it will be These let- 
unnecessary to state at length the grounds of their condemnation. Coe 
It is sufficient to say that the letters are inane and unworthy forgery. 
throughout; that the style of either correspondent is unlike his 
genuine writings; that the relations between the two, as there 
represented, are highly improbable ; and lastly, that the chronological 
notices (which however are absent in some important Mss) are wrong 
in almost every instance. Thus, independently of the unbroken 
silence of three centuries and a half about this correspondence, 
internal evidence alone is sufficient to condemn them hopelessly. 

Yet the writer is not an ignorant man. He has read part of Yet the 
Seneca and is aware of the philosopher’s relations with Lucilius ; he ne 
is acquainted with the story of Castor and Pollux appearing to one rant nor 
Vatinius (or Vatienus) ; he can talk glibly of the gardens of Sallust ; whole 
he is acquainted with the character of Caligula whom he properly 
calls Gaius Cesar ; he is even aware of the Jewish sympathies of the 
empress Poppzea and makes her regard St Paul as a renegade’; and 
lastly, he seems to have had before him some account of the Neronian 
fire and persecution® which is no longer extant, for he speaks of 
‘Christians and Jews’ being punished as the authors of the con- 
flagration and mentions that ‘a hundred and thirty-two houses and 
six insulz were burnt in six days.’ 

Moreover I believe he attempts, though he succeeds ill in the 
attempt, to make a difference in the styles of Seneca and St Paul, 
the writing of the latter being more ponderous. Unfortunately he 
betrays himself by representing Seneca as referring more than once 
to St Paul’s bad style; and in one letter the philosopher mentions 
sending the Apostle a book de Copia Verborum, obviously for the 
purpose of improving his Latin. 

I mention these facts, because they bear upon a theory main- Theory of 


tained by some modern critics’, that these letters are not the same S20" 0.0 
tics. 
1 See Fleury 1. p. 269 sq. for a in the numbers, which appear too eal 
catena of references. small. 
2 Ep. 5 ‘Indignatio dominae, quod 4 An account of these views will be 


a ritu et secta veteri recesseris et [te] found in Fleury mu. p. 225 sq. He 

aliorsum converteris’; comp. Ep. 8, himself holds that the letters read by 

where however the reading is doubt- these fathers were not the same with 

ful. our correspondence, but questions whe- 
3 Yet there must be some mistake ther those letters were genuine. 


The argu- 
ments for 
this view 

stated 


and an- 
swered. 


Martinus 
Bragensis, 


Account of 
de Copia 
Verborum. 
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with those to which Jerome and Augustine refer; that they had 
before them a genuine correspondence between St Paul and Seneca, 
which has since perished ; and that the extant epistles were forged 
later (say about the ninth century), being suggested by the notices 
in these fathers and invented in consequence to supply their place. 
The only specious arguments advanced in favour of this view, so far 
as I know, are these: (1) A man like Jerome could not possibly 
have believed the extant correspondence to be genuine, for the 
forgery is transparent ; (2) The de Copia Verborum is a third title 
to a work otherwise known as de Formula Honestae Vitae or de 
Quatuor Virtutibus, written by Martinus Bragensis or Dumiensis 
(+ cire. a. D. 580), but ascribed in many mss to Seneca. Sufficient 
time therefore must have elapsed since this date to allow the false 
title and false ascription to take the place of the true and to be 
generally circulated and recognised’. 

To both these arguments a ready answer may be given: (1) There 
is no reason to suppose that Jerome did believe the correspondence 
to be genuine, as I have already shown. He would hardly have 
spoken so vaguely, if he had accepted the letters as genuine or even 
inclined to this belief. (2) A much better account can be given of 
the false title and ascription of Martin’s treatise, if we suppose that 
they arose out of the allusion in the letters, than on the converse 
hypothesis that they were prior to and suggested this allusion. 
This Martin, whose works appear to have had a very large cir- 
culation in the middle ages, wrote on kindred subjects and seems 
For 
this reason his works were commonly bound up with those of Seneca, 
and in some instances came to be ascribed to the Stoic philosopher. 
This is the case at all events with the de Moribus, as well as the de 
Quatuor Virtutibus, and perhaps other spurious treatises bearing the 
name of Seneca may be assigned to the same author. A copy of 
the de Quatuor Virtutibus, either designedly abridged or accidentally 
mutilated, and on this account wanting the title, was bound up so 
as to precede or follow the correspondence of Paul and Seneca? ; 


occasionally to have abridged and adapted Seneca’s writings. 


1 This argument is urged by Fleury 
1. p. 267 sq. The de Formula Hones- 
tae Vitae is printed in Haase’s edition 
of Seneca (mr. p. 468) together with 
other spurious works. 

2 Tt is found in some extant mss 
(e.g. Flor. Pl. xlv. Cod. iv) immediately 


before the letters, and it may perhaps 
occur in some others immediately after 
them. [Since the first edition appeared, 
in which this conjecture was hazarded, 
Thave found the treatise immediately 
after the letters, Bodl. Laud. Misc. 383, 
fol. 77 a, where it is anonymous, 1869. ] 
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and, as Seneca in one of these letters mentions sending the de Copia 
Verborum, a later transcriber assumed that the neighbouring treatise 
must be the work in question, and without reflecting gave it this 
title". Whether the forger of the correspondence invented an 
imaginary title, or whether a standard work bearing this name, 
either by Seneca himself or by some one else, was in general circula- 
tion when he wrote, we have no means of deciding ; but the motive 
in the allusion is clearly the improvement of St Paul’s Latin, of 
which Seneca more than once complains. On the other hand the 
de Quatuor Virtutibus is, as its name implies, a treatise on the 
cardinal virtues. An allusion to this treatise therefore would be 
meaningless ; nor indeed has any reasonable explanation been given, 
how it got the title de Copia Verborum, on the supposition that this 
title was prior to the allusion im the correspondence and was not 


1 The work, when complete, consists 
of (1) A dedication in Martin’s name 
to Miro king of Gallicia, in which he 
mentions the title of the book Formula 
Vitae Honestae; (2) A short paragraph 
enumerating the four cardinal virtues; 
(3) A discussion of these several virtues 
and the measure to be observed in each. 
In the mss, so far as I have learnt 
from personal inspection and from no- 
tices in other writers, it is found in 
three different forms; (1) Complete 
(e.g. Cambridge Univ. Libr. Dd. xv. 
21; Bodl. Laud. Misc. 444, fol. 146), 
in which case there is no possibili- 
ty of mistaking its authorship; (2) 
Without the dedicatory preface, so that 
it begins Quatuor virtutum species ete. 
In this form it is generally entitled 
de Quatuor Virtutibus and ascribed to 
Seneca. So it is for instance in three 
British Museum .mss, Burn. 251 
fol. 33 a (xtuth cent.; the treatise 
being mutilated at the end and con- 
cluding ‘In has ergo maculas pruden- 
tia immensurata perducet’), Burn. 360, 
fol. 35 a (x1vth cent.?), and Harl. 233 
(ximth or xtvth cent.?; where how- 
ever the general title is wanting and 
the treatise has the special heading 
Seneca de prudentia). The transcriber 


L. 


of Arund. 249 (xvth cent.) also gives 
it in this form, but is aware of the true 
author, for the heading is Incipit trac- 
tatus libri honeste vite editus a Martino 
episcopo Qui a multis intitulatur de 
quatuor virtutibus et attribuitur Senece ; 
but he ends it Haplicit tractatus de 
quatuor virtutibus Annet Senece Cordu- 
bensis, as he doubtless found it in the 
copy which he transcribed. In Bodl. 
Laud. Lat. 86, fol. 58 a, where it 
occurs in this form, it is ascribed to its 
right author; whileagain in Bodl. Laud. 
Misc. 280, fol. 117 a, it is anonymous. 
These uss[haveexamined. (3) It occurs 
without either the dedicatory preface or 
the general paragraph on the four vir- 
tues, and some extraneous matter is 
added at the end. Only in this form, so 
far as I can discover, does it bear the 
strange title de Verborum Copia, Soin 
one of the Gale muss at Trinity College 
Cambridge (0.3. 31) it begins ‘ Senece de 
quatuor virtutibus primo (?) deprudentia. 
Quisquis prudentiam.,.’ and ends “... 
jactura que per negligentiam fit. Ha- 
plicit liber Senece de verborum copia’ ; 
and the ms described by Haase (111. p. 
xxii) belongs to the same type. These 
facts accord with the account of the title 
which I have suggested in the text. 


21 
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itself suggested thereby, for it is wholly alien to the subject of the 
treatise. . 
Direct But other strong and (as it seems to me) convincing arguments 
reasons & may be brought against this theory: (1) Extant mss of the corre- 
gainst this " ; 5 
theory. | spondence date from the ninth century, and in these the text is 
already in a corrupt state. (2) The historical knowledge which the 
letters show could hardly have been possessed, or turned to such 
account, by a writer later than the fourth or fifth century. 
(3) Jerome quotes obliquely a passage from the letters, and this — 
passage is found in the extant correspondence. To this it is replied, 
that the forger, taking the notice of Jerome as his starting-point, 
would necessarily insert the quotation to give colour to his forgery. 
But I think it may be assumed in this case that the pseudo-Seneca 
would have preserved the words of Jerome accurately or nearly so ; 
whereas, though the sense is the same, the difference in form is 
considerable’. It may be added also that the sentiment is in entire 
keeping with the pervading tone of the letters, and has no appear- 
ance of being introduced for a distinct purpose. (4) It is wholly 
inconceivable that a genuine correspondence of the Apostle could 
have escaped notice for three centuries and a half; and not less 
inconceivable that, having once been brought to light at the end of 
the fourth and beginning of the fifth century, it should again have 
fallen into oblivion and been suffered to disappear. This theory 
therefore may be confidently rejected. 


1 The reference in St Jerome is _ tianos.’ The words stand in the letters 
‘(Seneca) optare se dicit ejus esse loci (no. 11),‘[Uti] nam qui meus, tuus apud 
apud suos, cujus sit Paulus apud Chris- _ te locus, qui tuus, velim ut meus.’ 
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A. 


THE NAME ESSENE. 


The name is variously written in Greek : 


aN 


go 


~ 


"Eoonvos: Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5. 9, xiii. 10. 6, xv. 10. 5, 
Wii. 2.0, B,J. i. 8.2, lo, Vt. 22 Pim, VA, v.15. 17 
(Essenus); Dion Chrys. in Synes. Dion 3; Hippol. Haer. 
ix. 18, 28 (MS éonvos); Epiphan. Haer. p. 28 sq., 127 
(ed. Pet.). 

*Eocaios: Philo ul. pp. 457, 471, 6382 (ed. Mang.) ; 
Hegesippus in Euseb. H. £. iv. 22; Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 
11. So too Joseph. B. J. ii. 7. 3, i, 20. 4, i. 2.1; Ant. 
xv. 10. 4; though in the immediate context of this last 
passage he writes "Eoonvds, if the common texts may be 
trusted. 


’Occaios: Epiphan. Haer. pp. 40 sq., 125, 462. The 
common texts very frequently make him write "Ocanvos, 
but see Dindorf’s notes, Epiphan. Op. I. pp. 380, 425. 
With Epiphanius the Essenes are a Samaritan, the 
Osseeans a Judaic sect. He has evidently got his in- 
formation from two distinct sources, and does not see 
that the same persons are intended. 

*Tecoaios, Epiphan. Haer. p. 117. From the connexion 


the same sect again seems to be meant: but owing to the 
form Epiphanius conjectures (ofuav) that the name is 


derived from Jesse, the father of David. 


Various 

forms of 
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in Greek, 


All etymo- 
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If any certain example could be produced where the name 
occurs in any early Hebrew or Aramaic writing, the question of 
its derivation would probably be settled; but in the absence of 
a single decisive instance a wide field is opened for conjecture, 
and critics have not been backward in availing themselves of 
the license. In discussing the claims of the different etymologies 
proposed we may reject: 

First: derivations from the Greek. Thus Philo connects 
the word with dovos ‘holy’: Quod omn. prob. 12, p. 457 
’Eocaios...d:aréxtov EAdnvinhs Tapovupor oaotyTos, § 13, p. 
459 tév ’Eooaiwy } oclwv, Fragm. p. 632 xadrodvrar pev 
"Eocaio, rapa tiv dovdTyTa, por Sond [Soxel ?], THs mpoonyopias 
akwwbévtes. It is not quite clear whether Philo is here playing 
with words after the manner of his master Plato, or whether he 
holds a pre-established harmony to exist among different 
languages by which similar sounds represent similar things, or 
whether lastly he seriously means that the name was directly 
derived from the Greek word écv0s. The last supposition is the 
least probable; but he certainly does not reject this derivation 
‘as incorrect’ (Ginsburg Hssenes p. 27), nor can trap@vupor 
oovoTntos be rendered ‘from an incorrect derivation from the 
Greek homonym hosiotes’ (ib. p. 32), since the word rapa@vupos 
never involves the notion of false etymology. The amount of 
truth which probably underlies Philo’s statement will be con- 
sidered hereafter. Another Greek derivation is Zcos, ‘companion, 
associate,’ suggested by Rapoport, Hrech Millin p. 41. Several 
others again are suggested by Lowy, s. v. Essiier, e.g. éow from 
their esoteric doctrine, or aioa from their fatalism. All such 
may be rejected as instances of ingenious trifling, if indeed they 
deserve to be called ingenious. 

Secondly : derivations from proper names whether of persons 
or of places. Thus the word has been derived from Jesse the 
father of David (Epiphan. 1. c.), or from one w Isai, the disciple 
of R. Joshua ben Perachia who migrated to Egypt in the time of 
Alexander Janneus (Low in Ben Chananja t. p. 352). Again it 
has been referred to the town Hssa (a doubtful reading in 
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Joseph. Ant, xiii. 15, 3) beyond the Jordan. And other similar 
derivations have been suggested. 

Thirdly : etymologies from the Hebrew or Aramaic, which 
do not supply the right consonants, or do not supply them in 
the right order. Under this head several must be rejected ; 

“DN asar ‘to bind, Adler Volkslehrer vt. p. 50, referred to 
by Ginsburg Essenes p, 29. 

DM chasid ‘pious, which is represented ep *Aaidatos 
(1 Mace, i1, 42 (v. 1), vii. 18, 2 Mace. xiv. 6), and could not 
possibly assume the form ’Eocaios or ’Eoonvos. Yet this de- 
rivation appears in Josippon ben Gorion (iv. 6, 7, v. 24, pp. 274, 
278, 451), who substitutes Chasidim in narratives where the 
Essenes are mentioned in the original of Josephus; and it has 
been adopted by many more recent writers. 

NID s’cha ‘to bathe,’ from which with an Aleph prefixed we 
might get ‘xnDx as’chat ‘bathers’ (a word however which does 
not occur): Gratz Gesch. der Juden I. pp. 82, 468. 

YII¥ tsantiae ‘retired, modest, adopted by Frankel (Zeit- 
schrift 1846, p. 449, Monatsschrift 1. p. 32) after a suggestion 
by Low. 

To this category must be assigned those etymologies which 
contain a;as the third consonant of the root; since the com- 
parison of the parallel forms ’"KEocaios and ’Econves shows that 
in the latter word the »v is only formative. On this ground we 
must reject : 

pon chasin ; see below under py. 

ysn chotsen ‘a fold’ of a garment, and so supposed to signify 
the wepifwpa or ‘apron, which was given to every neophyte 
among the Essenes (Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 5, 7): suggested by 
Jellinek Ben Chananja Iv. p. 374. 

wy eashin ‘strong’: see Cohn in Frankel’s Monatsschrift 
vu. p. 271. This etymology is suggested to explain Epiphanius 
Haer. p. 40 todro 8€ To yévos THY "Oconvar Eppnvevetas dua 
Ths éxddcews Tod dvdpatos atBapov yévos (‘a sturdy race’). 
The name ‘ Essene’ is so interpreted also in Makrisi (de Sacy, 
Chrestom. Arab. I. pp. 114, 306); but, as he himself writes it 
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with Elif and not An, it is plain that he got this interpretation 
from some one else, probably from Epiphanius. The correct 
reading however in Epiphanius is "Occalwv, not ‘Oconvar ; 
and it would therefore appear that this father or his informant 
derived the word from the Hebrew root try rather than from the 
Aramaic wy. The ’Occaior would then be the py, and this is 
so far a possible derivation, that the n does not enter into the 
root. Another word suggested to explain the etymology of 
Epiphanius is the Hebrew and Aramaic jon chasin ‘ powerful, 
strong’ (from yon); but this is open to the same objections as 
poy. 

When all such derivations are eliminated as untenable or 
improbable, considerable uncertainty still remains. The 1st and 
3rd radicals might be any of the gutturals x, n,n, »y; and the 
Greek o, as the 2nd radical, might represent any one of several 
Shemitic sibilants. 

Thus we have the choice of the following etymologies, which 
have found more or less favour. 

(1) NDN dasa ‘to heal, whence xox asyd, ‘a physician.’ 
The Essenes are supposed to be so called because Josephus 
states (B. J. ii. 8. 6) that they paid great attention to the 
qualities of herbs and minerals ‘with a view to the healing of 
diseases (wpos Geparre/av trafdv). This etymology is supported 
likewise by an appeal to the name Qepazrevtai, which Philo 
gives to an allied sect in Egypt (de Vit. Cont. § 1, 1. p. 471). 
It seems highly improbable however, that the ordinary name of 
the Essenes should have been derived from a pursuit which was 
merely secondary and incidental ; while the supposed analogy of 
the Therapeute rests on a wrong interpretation of the word. 
Philo indeed (1. ¢.), bent upon extracting from it as much moral 
significance as possible, says, Oepamevtal Kal Oepamreutpises 
KahovvTa, Tot Tap dcov latpixny émayyédXovtar Kxpelooova 
THS KATA TONES (7) MEV yap ToHpaTa Deparrever pdvor, éxeivn Sé 
kal uxas «.7.d.) ) Tap Saov éx Picews Kal TdV lepdv vouwv 
eradevOnoav Oeparevew 7d dv «.7..: but the latter meaning 
alone accords with the usage of the word; for. Oepameut7s, used 
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absolutely, signifies ‘a worshipper, devotee,’ not ‘a physician, 
healer” This etymology of ’Eocaios is ascribed, though 
wrongly, to Philo by Asaria de’ Rossi (Meor Enayim 3, fol. 33 a) 
and has been very widely received. Among more recent writers, 
who have adopted or favoured it, are Bellermann (Ueber Essder 
u. Therapeuten p. 7), Gfrorer (Philo 11. p. 841), Diihne (Ersch. u. 
Gruber, s. v.), Baur (Christl. Kirche der drei erst. Jahrh. p. 20), 
Herzfeld (Gesch. des Judenthums u. p. 371, 395,397 sq.), Geiger 
(Urschrift p. 126), Derenbourg (L’ Histoire et la Géographie de 
la Palestine pp. 170, 175, notes), Keim (Jesus von Nazara 1. 
p. 284 sq.), and Hamburger (Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel u. 
Talmud, s. v.). Several of these writers identify the Essenes 
with the Baithusians (pina) of the Talmud, though in the 
Talmud the Baithusians are connected with the Sadducees. 
This identification was suggested by Asaria de’ Rossi (1. ¢. fol. 
33 b), who interprets ‘ Baithusians’ as ‘the school of the Essenes’ 
(s’D'N ma): while subsequent writers, going a step further, have 
explained it ‘the school of the physicians’ (x'px n°3). 

(2) SIM chdiza ‘to see, whence xn chazyd ‘a seer, in re- 
ference to the prophetic powers which the Essenes claimed, as 
the result of ascetic contemplation: Joseph. B. J. ii. 8. 12 eta 
dé év avrois of Kal Ta pédXOVTA TpoywocKEe UTLaXVObYTAL 
x.7.X. For instances of such Essene prophets see Ané, xii. 11. 
2, xv. 10. 5, B. J. i. 3. 5, it. 7. 3. Suidas, s. v. “Eooaios, says: 
Dewpia Ta ToAAa Trapapuévovaw, évOev Kai ’Eooaiot Kadodvrat, 
todto SnrobvTos ToD CvdpaTos, TouTéoTL, Oewpytixot. For this 
derivation, which was suggested by Baumgarten (see Bellermann 
p. 10) and is adopted by Hilgenfeld (Jiid. Apocal. p. 278), there 
is something to be said: but xin is rather opav than Oewpety ; 
and thus it must denote the result rather than the process, the 
vision which was the privilege of the few rather than the 
contemplation which was the duty of all. Indeed in a later 
paper (Zettschr. X1. p. 346, 1868) Hilgenfeld expresses himself 
doubtfully about this derivation, feeling the difficulty of 
explaining the oo from thet. This is a real objection. In the 
transliteration of the Lxx the + is persistently represented by €, 


(2) SIM 


‘a seer’; 


(3) Mwy 
‘to do’; 


(4) chasyo 
‘pious’ ; 
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and the ¥ by o. The exceptions to this rule, where the 
manuscript authority is beyond question, are very few, and 
in every case they seem capable of explanation by peculiar 
circumstances. 

(3) MWY easah ‘to do, so that "Eacaitos would signify ‘the 
doers, the observers of the law,’ thus referring to the strictness 
of Essene practices: see Oppenheim in Frankel’s Monatsschrift 
VIL p. 272 sq. It has been suggested also that, as the Pharisees 
were especially designated the teachers, the Essenes were 
called the ‘doers’ by a sort of antithesis: see an article in Jost’s 
Annalen 1839, p. 145. Thus the Talmudic phrase Awyn ‘wie, 
interpreted ‘men of practice, of good deeds,’ is supposed to refer 
to the Essenes (see Frankel’s Zeitschrift ul. p. 458, Monatsschraft 
1. p. 70). In some passages indeed (see Surenhuis Mishna 111. 
p. 318) it may possibly mean ‘workers of miracles’ (as épyov 
Joh. v. 20, vii. 21, x. 25, etc.); but in this sense also it might be 
explained of the thaumaturgic powers claimed by the Essenes. 
(See below, p. 340.) On the use which has been made of a 
passage in the Aboth of R. Nathan c. 37, as supporting this 
derivation, I shall have to speak hereafter. Altogether this 
etymology has little or nothing to recommend it. 

I have reserved to the last the two derivations which seem 
to deserve most consideration. 

(4) amass chast (eas ch’sé) or —Lasass chasyo, ‘pious, in 
Syriac. This derivation, which is also given by de Sacy 
(Chrestom. Arab. I. p. 347), is adopted by Ewald (Gesch. des V. 
Isr. Iv. p. 484, ed. 3, 1864, vir. pp. 154, 477, ed. 2, 1859), who 
abandons in its favour another etymology (j1n chazzan ‘ watcher, 
worshipper’ = Oeparrevtys) which he had suggested in an earlier 
edition of his fourth volume (p. 420). It is recommended by 
the fact that it resembles not only in sound, but in meaning, 
the Greek éc10s, of which it is a common rendering in the 
Peshito (Acts i. 27, xiii, 35, Tit. i. 8). Thus it explains the 
derivation given by Philo (see above, p. 326), and it also accounts 
for the tendency to write "Oscaios for "Eocatos in Greek. 
Ewald moreover points out how an Essenizing Sibylline poem 
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(Orac. Sub. iv; see Colossians, p. 96) dwells on the Greek equi- 
valents, evaeBrs, evoeBin, etc. (vv. 26, 35, 42 sq., 148 sq., 162, 165 
sq., 178 sq., ed. Alexandre), as if they had a special value for the 
writer: see Gesch. Vil. p. 154, Sibyll. Biicher p. 46. Lipsius 
(Schenkel’s Bibel-Leaicon, s. v.) also considers this the most 
probable etymology. 

(5) NYM chasha (also nwn) Heb. ‘to be silent’; whence (5) own 
own chashshdim ‘the silent ones’ who meditate on mysteries. 2”! 
Jost (Gesch. d. Judenth. 1. p. 207) believes that this was the 
derivation accepted by Josephus, since he elsewhere (Ant. iii. 7. 

5, ili. 8. 9) writes out jwn, chdshen ‘the high-priest’s breast-plate’ 
(Exod. xxviii. 15 sq.), éoony or éoonvys in Greek, and explains 
1b onpaives TodTO Kata THY ‘EXAnVaY yAOTTAV Noyeior (i.e. the 
‘place of oracles’ or ‘of reason’: comp. Philo de Mon. ii. § 5, 11. 
p. 226, Karetrar rovyetov éTUpws, érretd)) Ta ev olpav@ TavTa 
Adyous Kal avadoyiars Sednutovpyntac «.T.r.), aS it is translated 
in the Lxx. Even though modern critics should be right in 


connecting ywn with the Arab. ,,~.» ‘pulcher fuit, ornavit’ (see 
Gesen. Thes. p. 535, s. v.), the other derivation may have 
prevailed in Josephus’ time. We may illustrate this derivation 
by Josephus’ description of the Essenes, B. J. 11. 8. 5 tots €€wOev 
@S pvoTnploy TL PplKTOV 7 T@Y Evoov oiw71) KaTapaiverat; and 
perhaps this will also explain the Greek equivalent @ewpntixot, 
which Suidas gives for Eooator. The use of the Hebrew word 
oxwn in Mishna Shekalim v. 6, though we need not suppose 
that the Essenes are there meant, will serve to show how it 
might be adopted as the name of the sect. On this word see 
Levy Chalddisches Wérterbuch p. 287. On the whole this seems 
the most probable etymology of any, though it has not found so 
much favour as the last. At all events the rules of transliteration 
are entirely satisfied, and this can hardly be said of the other 
derivations which come into competition with it. 


ciple of 
the resto 
ration, 


The prin- 


Rise of 
the Asi- 
deans. 


Phari- 


B. 
ORIGIN AND AFFINITIES OF THE ESSENES. 


dha ruling principle of the Restoration under Ezra was the 
isolation of the Jewish people from all influences of the 
surrounding nations. Only by the rigorous application of this 
principle was it possible to guard the nationality of the Hebrews, 
and thus to preserve the sacred deposit of religious truth of 
which this nationality was the husk. Hence the strictest 
attention was paid to the Levitical ordinances, and more 
especially to those which aimed at ceremonial purity. The 
principle, which was thus distinctly asserted at the period of 
the national revival, gained force and concentration at a later 
date from the active antagonism to which the patriotic Jews 
were driven by the religious and political aggressions of the 
Syrian kings. During the Maccabzan wars we read of a party or 
sect called the Chasidim or Asidwans (Actdaior), the ‘pious’ or 
‘devout,’ who zealous in their observance of the ceremonial law 
stoutly resisted any concession to the practices of Hellenism, 
and took their place in the van of the struggle with their 
national enemies, the Antiochene monarchs (1 Mace. ii. 42, vii. 
13, 2 Macc. xiv. 6). But, though their names appear now for 
the first time, they are not mentioned as a newly formed party ; 
and it is probable that they had their origin at a much earlier 
date. 

The subsequent history of this tendency to exclusiveness and 
isolation is wrapt in the same obscurity. At a somewhat later 


saismand dite it is exhibited in the Pharisees and the Essenes ; but 
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whether these were historically connected with the Chasidim as Essenism 
divergent offshoots of the original sect, or whether they represent bined 
independent developments of the same principle, we are without Pile. 
the proper data for deciding. The principle itself appears in the 

name of the Pharisees, which, as denoting ‘separation,’ points to 

the avoidance of all foreign and contaminating influences. On 

the other hand the meaning of the name Lssene is uncertain, 

for the attempt to derive it directly from Chasidim must be 
abandoned; but the tendency of the sect is unmistakable. If 

with the Pharisees ceremonial purity was a principal aim, with 

the Essenes it was an absorbing passion. It was enforced and 
guarded moreover by a special organization. While the Pharisees 

were a sect, the Essenes were an order. Like the Pythagoreans 

in Magna Grecia and the Buddhists in India before them, like 

the Christian monks of the Egyptian and Syrian deserts after 

them, they were formed into a religious brotherhood, fenced 

about by minute and rigid rules, and carefully guarded from 

any contamination with the outer world. 

Thus the sect may have arisen in the heart of Judaism. Foreign 


3 é : 3 3 elements 
The idea of ceremonial purity was essentially Judaic. But in Rese- 


still, when we turn to the representations of Philo and Josephus, nism. 
it is impossible to overlook other traits which betoken foreign 
affinities. Whatever the Essenes may have been in their 
origin, at the Christian era at least and in the Apostolic age 
they no longer represented the current type of religious thought 

and practice among the Jews. This foreign element has been 
derived by some from the Pythagoreans, by others from the 
Syrians or Persians or even from the farther East; but, 
whether Greek or Oriental, its existence has until lately been 
almost universally allowed. 

The investigations of Frankel, published first in 1846 in his ries 
Zeitschrift, and continued in 1853 in his Monatsschrift, have weil re- 
given a different direction to current opinion, Frankel maintains penved: 
that Essenism was a purely indigenous growth, that it is only 
Pharisaism in an exaggerated form, and that it has nothing 
distinctive and owes nothing, or next to nothing, to foreign 
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influences. To establish this point, he disparages the repre- 
sentations of Philo and Josephus as coloured to suit the tastes 
of their heathen readers, while in their place he brings forward 
as authorities a number of passages from talmudical and 
rabbinical writings, in which he discovers references to this sect. 
In this view he is followed implicitly by some later writers, and 
has largely influenced the opinions of others; while nearly all 
speak of his investigations as throwing great light on the 
subject. 

but It is perhaps dangerous to dissent from a view which has 

2 oa found so much favour; but nevertheless I am obliged to confess 

a my belief that, whatever value Frankel’s investigations may 
have as contributions to our knowledge of Jewish religious 
thought and practice, they throw little or no light on the 
Essenes specially; and that the blind acceptance of his results 
by later writers has greatly obscured the distinctive features of 
this sect. I cannot but think that any one, who will investigate 
Frankel’s references and test his results step by step, will arrive 
at the conclusion to which I myself have been led, that his 
talmudical researches have left our knowledge of this sect where 
it was before, and that we must still refer to Josephus and 
Philo for any precise information respecting them. 

pccnyls Frankel starts from the etymology of the name. He 

ofthe supposes that "Eooaios, "Econvos, represent two different 

oe Hebrew words, the former pn chasid, the latter poy tsantiaeg, 
both clothed in suitable Greek dresses. Wherever therefore 
either of these words occurs, there is, or there may be, a direct 
reference to the Essenes. 


Fatal ob- It is not too much to say that these etymologies are 
jections to | ; : 
it. impossible; and this for several reasons. (1) The two words 


‘Eocaios, “Eoonvos, are plainly duplicate forms of the same 
Hebrew or Aramaic original, like Lauyatos and Laprbnvds 


1 Zeitschrift p. 449 ‘Fiir Esséer liegt, Low im Orient, das Hebr. Y1)¥ nahe’; 
wie schon yon anderen Seiten bemerkt see also pp. 454, 455; Monatsschrift 
wurde, das Hebr. 7°DN, fiir Hssener,  p. 32. 
nach einer Bemerkung des Herrn L. 
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(Epiphan. Haer. pp. 40, 47, 127, and even Sauwirns p. 46), 
Nafwpaios and Nafapnvos, Turraios and Turrnvds (Steph. Byz. 
s. v., Hippol. Haer. vi. 7), with which we may compare Bootpaios 
- and Bootpnvos, Medctaios and MeAcrnvés, and numberless other 
examples. (2) Again; when we consider either word singly, the 
derivation offered is attended with the most serious difficulties. 
There is no reason why in ’Eocaios the d should have dis- 
appeared from chasid, while it is hardly possible to conceive 
that tsanwag should have taken such an incongruous form as 
*Eoonves. (8) And lastly; the more important of the two 
words, chasid, had already a recognised Greek equivalent in 
*Actéaios; and it seems highly improbable that a form so 
divergent as ‘Eocaios should have taken its place. 

Indeed Frankel’s derivations are generally, if not universally, Depend- 

abandoned by later writers; and yet these same writers repeat es 
his quotations and accept his results, as if the references were meee 
equally valid, though the name of the sect has disappeared. tion. 
They seem to be satisfied with the stability of the edifice, even 
when the foundation is undermined. Thus for instance Gratz 
not only maintains after Frankel that the Essenes ‘were 
properly nothing more than stationary or, more strictly speaking, 
logically consistent (consequente) Chasidim, and ‘that therefore 
they were not so far removed from the Pharisees that they can 
be regarded as a separate sect,’ and ‘accepts entirely these 
results’ which, as he says, ‘rest on critical investigation’ (111. 
p. 463), but even boldly translates chasiduth ‘the Essene mode 
of life’ (ib. 84), though he himself gives a wholly different 
derivation of the word ‘ Essene, making it signify ‘ washers’ or 
‘baptists’ (see above, p. 327). And even those who do not go 
to this length of inconsistency, yet avail themselves freely of the 
passages where chasid occurs, and interpret it of the Essenes, 
while distinctly repudiating the etymology’. 


But, although ’Eacaios or "Eoonvds is not a Greek form of ee tony 
chasirda 


1 e.g, Keim (p. 286) and Derenbourg Essene from N*DN ‘a physician.’ 
pp. 166, 461 sq.), who both derive 


not ap- 
plied 
specially 
to the 
Essenes. 
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chasid, it might still happen that this word was applied to them 
as an epithet, though not as a proper name. Only in this case 
the reference ought to be unmistakeable, before any conclusions 
are based upon it. But in fact, after going through all the 
passages, which Frankel gives, it is impossible to feel satisfied 
that in a single instance there is a direct allusion to the 
Essenes. Sometimes the word seems to refer to the old sect of 
the Chasidim or Asidwans, as for instance when Jose ben Joezer, 
who lived during the Maccabeean war, is called a chasid'. At 
all events this R. Jose is known to have been a married man, 
for he is stated to have disinherited his children (Baba Bathra 
133 b); and therefore he cannot have belonged to the stricter 
order of Essenes. Sometimes it is employed quite generally to 
denote pious observers of the ceremonial law, as for mstance 
when it is said that with the death of certain famous teachers 
the Chasidim ceased*. In this latter. sense the expression 
pwn oon, ‘the ancient or primitive Chasidim’ (Monatsschr. 
pp. 31, 62), is perhaps used; for these primitive Chasidim again 
are mentioned as having wives and children’, and it appears also 
that they were scrupulously exact in bringing their sacrificial 
offerings’, Thus it is impossible to identify them with the 
Kssenes, as described by Josephus and Philo. Even in those 
passages of which most has been made, the reference is more 
than doubtful. Thus great stress is laid on the saying of 
R, Joshua ben Chananiah in Mishna Sotah iii. 4, ‘The foolish 
chasid and the clever villain (omy yw now tpn), etc., are the 
ruin of the world.” But the connexion points to a much more 
general meaning of chasid, and the rendering in Surenhuis, 
‘Homo pius qui insipiens, improbus qui astutus,’ gives the 
correct antithesis. So we might say that there is no one more 


1 Mishna Chagigah ii. 7; Zeitschr. sq.; see below, p. 340, 
p. 454, Monatsschr. pp. 33, 62. See 3 Niddah 38 a; see Lowy s.v. Es- 
Frankel’s own account of this R. Jose _ sier. 
in an earlier volume, Monatsschr. 1. 4 Mishna Kerithuth vi. 3, Nedarim 


p. 405 sq. 10 a; see Monatsschr. p. 65. 
2 Zeitschr. p. 457, Monatsschr. p. 69 
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mischievous than the wrong-headed conscientious man. It is 
true that the Gemaras illustrate the expression by examples of 
those who allow an over-punctilious regard for external forms to 
_ stand in the way of deeds of mercy. And perhaps rightly. But 
there is no reference to any distinctive Essene practices in the 
illustrations given. Again; the saying in Mishna Pirke Aboth 
v. 10, ‘He who says Mine is thine and thine is thine is [a] 
chasid (aY0n =bw aber abv bw), is quoted by several writers as 
though it referred to the Essene community of goods. But in 
the first place the idea of community of goods would require, 
‘Mine is thine and thine is mine’: and in the second place, the 
whole context, and especially the clause which immediately 
follows (and which these writers do not give), ‘He who says 
Thine is mine and mine is mine is wicked (yw),’ show plainly 
that Dn must be taken in its general sense ‘pious, and the 
whole expression implies not reciprocal interchange but in- 
dividual self-denial. 


It might indeed be urged, though this is not Frankel’s plea, Possible 


that supposing the true etymology of the word ’Eacaios, 
*‘Eoonvos, to be the Syriac Seas, amas, ch’sé, chasyo (a 
possible derivation), chasid might have been its Hebrew 
equivalent as being similar in sound and meaning, and perhaps 
ultimately connected in derivation, the exactly corresponding 


clause; ‘The Chassid must have no 


1 Thus Gratz (11. p. 81) speaking of 
mentee Pel . property of his own, but must treat 


the community of goods among the 
Essenes writes, ‘From this view springs 
the proverb; Every Chassid says; Mine 

and thine belong to thee (not me)’ thus 
- giving a turn to the expression which 
in its original connexion it does not 
at all justify. Of the existence of such 
a proverb I have found no traces. It 
certainly is not suggested in the pas- 
sage of Pirke Aboth. Later in the 
volume (p. 467) Gratz tacitly alters 


it as belonging to the Society obey 
son soy spy —bv).’ At least, as he 
gives no reference, I suppose that he 
refers to the same passage. This very 
expression ‘mine is thine and thine is 
mine’ does indeed occur previously in 
the same section, but it is applied as a 
formula of disparagement to the Eam 
haarets (see below, p. 345), who expect 
to receive again as much as they give. 


the words to make them express, as he 
supposes, reciprocation or community 
of goods, substituting ‘Thine is mine’ 
for ‘Thine is thine’ in the second 


L. 


In this loose way Gritz treats the 
whole subject. Keim (p. 294) quotes 
the passage correctly, but refers it 
nevertheless to Essene communism. 
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triliteral root xon (comp. Din) not being in use in Hebrew’. 
But before we accept this explanation we have a right to 
demand some evidence which, if not demonstrative, is at least 
circumstantial, that chastd is used of the Essenes: and this we 
have seen is not forthcoming. Moreover, if the Essenes had 
thus inherited the name of the Chasidim, we should have 
expected that its old Greek equivalent “Aovdaior, which is 
still used later than the Maccabzean era, would also have gone 
with it; rather than that a new Greek word ’Eocatos (or 
*Eoonvos) should have been invented to take its place. But 
indeed the Syriac Version of the Old Testament furnishes an 
argument against this convertibility of the Hebrew chasid and 
the Syriac chasyo, which must be regarded as almost decisive. 
The numerous passages in the Psalms, where the expressions 
‘My chasidim, ‘His chasidim, occur (xxx. 5, xxxi. 24, xxXvil. 
28, lii. 11, lxxix. 2, lxxxv. 9, xevii. 10, exvi. 15, exxxii. 9, exlix. 9: 
comp. xxxii. 6, cxlix. 1, 5), seem to have suggested the assump- 
tion of the name to the original Asideans. But in such passages. 
son is commonly, if not universally, rendered in the Peshito. 
not by peas, ates, but by a wholly different word say 
zadvk. And again, in the Books of Maccabees the Syriac 
rendering for the name ’Acidaior, Chasidim, is a word derived 
from another quite distinct root. These facts show that the 
Hebrew chasid and the Syriac chasyo were not practically 
equivalents, so that the one would suggest the other; and 
thus all presumption in favour of a connexion between ’Acidatos 
and ’Eaaaios is removed. 

Frankel’s other derivation yxy, tsantiag, suggested as an 
equivalent to "Eoonvds, has found no favour with later writers, 
and indeed is too far removed from the Greek form to be 
tenable. Nor do the passages quoted by him? require or 
suggest any allusion to this sect. Thus in Mishna Demat, vi. 6, 


1 This is Hitzig’s view (Geschichte Essenes means exactly the same as 
des Volkes Israel p. 427). He main- ‘Hasidim.’” 
tains that “they were called ‘Hasidim’ 2 Zeitschr. pp. 455, 457; Monatsschr. 
by the later Jews because the Syrian pp. 32. 
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we are told that the school of Hillel permits a certain license in 
a particular matter, but it is added, ‘The ‘yya¥ of the school of 
Hillel followed the precept of the school of Shammai, Here, 
as Frankel himself confesses, the Jerusalem Talmud knows 
nothing about Essenes, but explains the word by wo, ie. 
‘upright, worthy’’; while elsewhere, as he allows?, it must 
have this general sense. Indeed the mention of the ‘school 
of Hillel’ here seems to exclude the Essenes. In its compre- 
hensive meaning it will most naturally be taken also in the 
other passage quoted by Frankel, Kiddushin 71 a, where it is 
stated that the pronunciation of the sacred name, which formerly 
was known to all, is now only to be divulged to the pyy, Le. 
the discreet, among the priests; and in fact it occurs in refer- 
ence to the communication of the same mystery in the 
immediate context also, where it could not possibly be treated 
as a proper name; 3D) *¥NI Tw wy yoysw, “who is discreet 
and meek and has reached middle age,’ etc. 
Of other etymologies, which have been suggested, and Other sup- 
through which it might be supposed the Essenes are mentioned ponte ie 


mologies 

by name in the Talmud, s'DS asya, ‘a physician, is the one rae 

which has found most favour. For the reasons given above (1) Asya 
: c é 5 ‘a, physi- 

(p. 328) this derivation seems highly improbable, and _ the gian, 

passages quoted are quite insufficient to overcome the objections. 

Of these the strongest is in the Talm. Jerus. Yoma i. 7, where 

we are told that a certain physician (1D) offered to communicate 

the sacred name to R. Pinchas the son of Chama, and the not sup- 


< 5 ted b 
latter refused on the ground that he ate of the tithes—this ie eee 


being regarded as a disqualification, apparently because it was oe Pee 
inconsistent with the highest degree of ceremonial purity’, its behalf. 
“The same story is told with some modifications in Midrash 
Qoheleth ii. 114 Here Frankel, though himself (as we have 
seen) adopting a different derivation of the word ‘ Essene,’ yet 


supposes that this particular physician belonged to the sect, 


1 Monatsschr. p. 32. Derenbourg p. 170 sq. 
2 Zeitschr. p. 455. 4 See Lowy Krit.-Talm. Lex. s. v. 
3 Frankel Monatsschr. p.71: comp. Hssier. 
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(2) asah 
‘to do.’ 
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on the sole ground that ceremonial purity is represented as a 
qualification for the initiation into the mystery of the Sacred 
Name. Lowy (1. ¢.) denies that the allusion to the tithes is 
rightly interpreted: but even supposing it to be correct, the 
passage is quite an inadequate basis either for Frankel’s con- 
clusion that this particular physician was an Essene, or for the 
derivation of the word Essene which others maintain. Again, 
in the statement of Talm. Jerus. Kethuboth i. 3, that correct 
manuscripts were called books of »px?, the word Asi is generally 
taken as a proper name. But even if this interpretation be 
false, there is absolutely nothing in the context which suggests 
any allusion to the Essenes*. In like manner the passage from 
Sanhedrin 99 b, where a physician is mentioned’, supports no 
such inference. Indeed, as this last passage relates to the 
family of the Asi, he obviously can have had no connexion 
with the celibate Essenes. 

Hitherto our search for the name in the Talmud has been 
unsuccessful, One possibility however still remains. The 
talmudical writers speak of certain nwyp ‘wax ‘men of deeds’ ; 
and if (as some suppose) the name Essene is derived from nwy 
have we not here the mention which we are seeking? Frankel 
rejects the etymology, but presses the identification‘: The 
expression, he urges, is often used in connexion with chasidim. 
It signifies ‘miracle workers, and therefore aptly describes the 
supernatural powers supposed to be exercised by the Essenes’. 
Thus we are informed in Mishna Sotah ix. 15, that ‘When 
R. Chaninah ben Dosa died, the men of deeds ceased; when 


1 Urged in favour of this derivation 
by Herzfeld 11. p, 398. 

2 The oath taken by the Essenes 
(Joseph. B. J. li. 8. 7) cuvrnphoery... 
Ta THS aipécews abTraGyv BiBdia can have 
nothing to do with accuracy in tran- 
scribing copies, as Herzfeld (11. pp. 
398, 407) seems to think. The natural 
meaning of cuvrnpeiv, ‘to keep safe or 
close’ and so ‘not to divulge’ (e.g. 


Polyb. xxxi. 6. 5 ov« é&épawe rhv éaurfs 
yrauny adda cuverjpe. map éavrq), is 
also the meaning suggested here by 
the context. 

3 The passage is adduced in support 
of this derivation by Derenbourg p. 
175. 

4 See Zeitschr. p. 438, Monatsschr. 
pp. 68—70. 

* See above, p. 330. 
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R. Jose Ketinta died, the chasidim ceased.’ In the Jerusalem 
Talmud however this mishna is read, ‘With the death of 
R. Chaninah ben Dosa and R. Jose Ketinta the chasidim 
_ ceased’; while the Gemara there explains R. Chaninah to 
have been one of the nwyn way. Thus, Frankel concludes, ‘the 
identity of these with apn becomes still more plain.’ Now it 
seems clear that this expression mwyn wax in some places cannot 
refer to miraculous powers, but must mean ‘men of practical 
goodness, as for instance in Succah 51 a, 53 a; and being a 
general term expressive of moral excellence, it is naturally 
connected with chasidim, which is likewise a general term 
expressive of piety and goodness. Nor is there any reason 
why it should not always be taken in this sense. It is true 
that stories are told elsewhere of this R. Chaninah, which 
ascribe miraculous powers to him}, and hence there is a 
temptation to translate it ‘wonder-worker, as applied to him. 
But the reason is quite insufficient. Moreover it must be 
observed that R. Chaninah’s wife is a prominent person in the 
legends of his miracles reported in Taanith 24 6; and thus we 
need hardly stop to discuss the possible meanings of Awyn wwe, 
since his claims to being considered an Essene are barred at the 
outset by this fact”. 

It has been asserted indeed by a recent author, that one 
very ancient Jewish writer distinctly adopts this derivation, 
and as distinctly states that the Essenes were a class of 
Pharisees*. If this were the case, Frankel’s theory, though 
not his etymology, would receive a striking confirmation: and 
it is therefore important to enquire on what foundation the 
assertion rests. 

Dr Ginsburg’s authority for this statement is a passage The au- 


thority 
1 Taanith 24 b, Yoma 53 b; see Su- who married (see Colossians p. 83): be- 
renhuis Mishna ut. p. 313. cause the identification is meaningless 
2 In this and similar cases itis un- unless the strict order were intended. 
necessary to consider whether the per- 3 Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclopedia 


sons mentioned might have belonged  s.v., 1. p. 829: comp. Hssenes pp. 22, 
to those looser disciples of Essenism, 28. 


for this 
derivation 
traced to 
an error, 
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from the Aboth of Rabbi Nathan, c. 37, which, as he gives 
it, appears conclusive; ‘There are eight kinds of Pharisees... 
and those Pharisees who live in celibacy are Essenes. But 
what are the facts of the case? First; This book was cer- 
tainly not written by its reputed author, the R. Nathan who 
was vice-president under the younger Gamaliel about A.D. 140. 
It may possibly have been founded on an earlier treatise by 
that famous teacher, though even this is very doubtful: but 
in its present form it is a comparatively modern work. On 
this point all or almost all recent writers on Hebrew literature 
are agreed?, Secondly; Dr Ginsburg has taken the reading 
ONKwWY IN_IND, without even mentioning any alternative. Whe- 
ther the words so read are capable of the meaning which he has 
assigned to them, may be highly questionable ; but at all events 
this cannot have been the original reading, as the parallel 
passages, Babl. Sotah fol. 22 b, Jerus. Sotah v. 5, Jerus. Bera- 
khoth, ix. 5, (quoted by Buxtorf and Levy, s.v. wp), distinctly 
prove. In Babl. Sotah lc. the corresponding expression is 
mowyni ynain np ‘What is my duty, and I will do it, and the 
passage in Jerus. Berakhoth |. c. is to the same effect. These 
parallels show that the reading mowyxi ‘nain ny must be taken 
also in Aboth c. 37, so that the passage will be rendered, ‘The 
Pharisee who says, What is my duty, and I will do it.’ Thus 
the Essenes and celibacy disappear together. Lastly; Inas- 
much as Dr Ginsburg himself takes a wholly different view of 
the name Kssene, connecting it either with ;yn ‘an apron,’ or 
with spn ‘pious’, it is difficult to see how he could translate 
nxwy ‘Essene’ (from xwy ‘to do’) in this passage, except on 
the supposition that R. Nathan was entirely ignorant of the 
orthography and derivation of the word Essene. Yet, if such 
ignorance were conceivable in so ancient a writer, his authority 
on this question would be absolutely worthless. But indeed 


1 eg. Geiger Zeitschrift f. Jiidische col. 2032 sq. These two last references 
Theologie v1. p. 20 sq.; Zunz Gottes- are given by Dr Ginsburg himself, 
dienstliche Vortrdge p. 108 sq.: comp. 2 Essenes p. 30; comp. Kitto’s Cy- 
Steinschneider Catal. Heb. Bibl. Bodl. clopedia, s.v. Essenes. 
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Dr Ginsburg would appear to have adopted this reference to 
R. Nathan, with the reading of the passage and the interpre- 
_ tation of the name, from some other writer. At all events 
it is quite inconsistent with his own opinion as expressed pre- 
viously. 


But, though we have not succeeded in finding any direct Are the 
mention of this sect by name in the Talmud, and all the identi- aa 
fications of the word Essene with diverse expressions occurring peu 
there have failed us on examination, it might still happen that ve ae 
allusions to them were so frequent as to leave no doubt about 
the persons meant. Their organisation or their practices or 
their tenets might be precisely described, though their name 
was suppressed. Such allusions Frankel finds scattered up and 
down the Talmud in great profusion. 

(1) He sees a reference to the Essenes in the xnyan chdtbiira, (1) The 
or ‘Society, which is mentioned several times in talmudiea] on asso. 
writers. The chaber (n2n) or ‘Associate’ is, he supposes, a pe 
member of this brotherhood. He is obliged to confess that the 
word cannot always have this sense, but still he considers this 
to be a common designation of the Essenes. The chaber was 
bound to observe certain rules of ceremonial purity, and a period 
of probation was imposed upon him before he was admitted. 
With this fact Frankel connects the passage in Mishna Chagigah 
ii. 5, 6, where several degrees of ceremonial purity are specified. 
Having done this, he considers that he has the explanation of 
the statement in Josephus (B. J. u. 8. 7, 10), that the Essenes 
were divided into four different grades or orders according to 
the time of their continuance in the ascetic practices demanded 
by the sect. 

But in the first place there is no reference direct or indirect < a 
to the chaber, or indeed to any organisation of any kind, in the gigah con- 


passage of Chagigah. It simply contemplates different degrees sidered, 


1 It is given by Landsberg in the out to me by a friend. 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 2 Zeitschr. p. 450 sq., Monatsschr. 
1862, no. 33, p. 459, a reference pointed pp. 31, 70. 
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of purification as qualifying for the performance of certain 
Levitical rites in an ascending scale.. There is no indication 
that these lustrations are more than temporary and immediate 
in their application; and not the faintest hint is given of dis- 
tinct orders of men, each separated from the other by formal 
barriers and each demanding a period of probation before 
admission from the order below, as was the case with the 
grades of the Essene brotherhood described by Josephus. 
Moreover the orders in Josephus are four in number, while 
the degrees of ceremonial purity in Chagigah are five. Frankel 
indeed is inclined to maintain that only four degrees are in- 
tended in Chagigah, though this interpretation is opposed to 
But, even if he should be 
obliged to grant that the number of degrees is five*, he will 


the plain sense of the passage. 


not surrender the allusion to the Essenes, but meets the 
difficulty by supposing (it is a pure hypothesis) that there 
was a fifth and highest degree of purity among the Essenes, to 


1 As the notices in Josephus (B. J. 
ii. 8) relating to this point have been 
frequently misunderstood, it may be 
well once for all to explain his mean- 
ing. The grades of the Essene order 
are mentioned in two separate notices, 
apparently, though not really, discord- 
ant. (1) In § 10 he says that they are 
‘divided into four sections according 
to the duration of their discipline’ 
(Oinpnyra: Kata xpdvov THs doKxhoews 
els polpas téooapas), adding that the 
older members are considered to be 
defiled by contact with the younger, 
i.e. each superior grade by contact 
with the inferior. So far his meaning 
is clear. (2) In § 7 he states that one 
who is anxious to become a member of 
the sect undergoes a year’s probation, 
submitting to discipline but ‘remain- 
ing outside.’ Then, ‘after he has given 
evidence of his perseverance (uera rip 
Ths Kapreptas émldecw), his character 
is tested for two years more; and, if 
found worthy, he is accordingly ad- 


mitted into the society.’ A comparison 
with the other passage shows that 
these two years comprise the period 
spent in the second and third grades, 
each extending over a year. After 
passing through these three stages in 
three successive years, he enters upon 
the fourth and highest grade, thus 
becoming a perfect member. 

It is stated by Dr Ginsburg (Hssenes 
p. 12 sq., comp. Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
s.v. p. 828) that the Essenes passed 
through eight stages ‘from the begin- 
ning of the noviciate to the achieve- 
ment of the highest spiritual state,’ 
this last stage qualifying them, like 
Elias, to be forerunners of the Mes- 
siah. But it is a pure hypothesis that 
the Talmudical notices thus combined 
have anything to do with the Essenes ; 
and, as I shall have occasion to point 
out afterwards, there is no ground for 
ascribing to this sect any Messianic 
expectations whatever. 

2 Zeitschr. p. 452, note. 
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which very few attained, and which, as I understand him, is 
not mentioned by Josephus on this account. But enough has 
already been said to show, that this passage in Chagigah can 
_ have no connexion with the Essenes and gives no countenance 
to Frankel’s views. 

As this artificial combination has failed, we are compelled Difference 

between 

to fall back on the notices relating to the chaber, and to ask the chaber 
whether these suggest any connexion with the account of the ae 
Essenes in Josephus. And the facts oblige us to answer this 
question in the negative. Not only do they not suggest such a 
connexion, but they are wholly irreconcilable with the account 
in the Jewish historian. This association or confraternity (if 
indeed the term is applicable to an organisation so loose and so 
comprehensive) was maintained for the sake of securing a more 
accurate study and a better observance of the ceremonial law. 
Two grades of purity are mentioned in connexion with it, 
designated by different names and presenting some difficulties?, 
into which it is not necessary to enter here. A chaber, it would 
appear, was one who had entered upon the second or higher 
stage. For this a period of a year’s probation was necessary. 
The chaber enrolled himself in the presence of three others 
who were already members of the association. This apparently 
was all the formality necessary: and in the case of a teacher 
even this was dispensed with, for being presumably acquainted 
with the law of things clean and unclean he was regarded as ea 
officto a chaber. The chaber was bound to keep himself from 
ceremonial defilements, and was thus distinguished from the 
eam haarets or common people?; but he was under no external 


1 The entrance into the lower grade 
was described as ‘taking D’DI3’ or 
‘wings.’ The meaning of this expres- 
sion has been the subject of much 
discussion; see e.g. Herzfeld 1. p. 
390 sq., Frankel Monatsschr. p. 33 sq. 

2 The contempt with which a chaber 
would look down upon the vulgar herd, 
the &am haarets, finds expression in 


the language of the Pharisees, Joh. vii. 
49 6 éxAos obTos 6 MH ywwoKwy Tov 
vouwov émdparol elow. Again in Acts 
iv. 13, where the Apostles are de- 
scribed as iéuGra, the expression is 
equivalent to ~am haarets. See the 
passages quoted in Buxtorf Lex. p. 
1626. 


(2) The 


Bene hak- 


keneseth. 


(3) The 


‘holy con- 


gregation 
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surveillance and decided for himself as to his own purity. More- 
over he was, or might be a married man: for the doctors disputed 
whether the wives and children of an associate were not them- 
selves to be regarded as associates. In one passage, Sanhedrin 
41 a, it is even assumed, as a matter of course, that a woman 
may be an associate (m3n). In another (Widdah 33 6)? there 
is mention of a Sadducee and even of a Samaritan as a chaber. 
An organisation so flexible as this has obviously only the most 
superficial resemblances with the rigid rules of the Essene order ; 
and in many points it presents a direct contrast to the charac- 
teristic tenets of that sect. 

(2) Having discussed Frankel’s hypothesis respecting the 
chaber, I need hardly follow his speculations on the Béné- 
hakkéneseth, nd13n ‘22, ‘sons of the congregation’ (Zabim i. 2), 
in which expression probably few would discover the reference, 
which he finds, to the lowest of the Essene orders’. 

(3) But mention is also made of a ‘holy congregation’ or 
‘assembly’ (xwip xdnp, nwetp ny) ‘in Jerusalem’; and, follow- 
ing Rapoport, Frankel sees in this expression also an allusion to 
the Essenes*. The grounds for this identification are, that in 
one passage (Berakhoth 9 b) they are mentioned in connexion 
with prayer at daybreak, and in another (Midrash Qoheleth ix. 
9) two persons are stated to belong to this ‘holy congregation, 
because they divided their day into three parts, devoting one- 
third to learning, another to prayer, and another to work. The 
first notice would suit the Essenes very well, though the practice 
mentioned was not so distinctively Essene as to afford any safe 
ground for this hypothesis. Of the second it should be observed, 
that no such division of the day is recorded of the Essenes, and 
indeed both Josephus (B. J. ii. 8. 5) and Philo (Fragm. p. 633) 
describe them as working from morning till night with the 


1 All these particulars and others 2 See Herzfeld 11. p. 386. 
may be gathered from Bekhoroth 30 b, 3 Monatsschr. p. 35. 
Mishna Demai ii. 2. 3, Jerus. Demai 4 Zeitschr. pp. 458, 461, Monatsschr. 
i, 3, v. 1, Tosifta Demai 2, Aboth R. pp. 82, 34. 
Nathan ec. 41, 
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single interruption of their mid-day meal’. But in fact the 
identification is beset with other and more serious difficulties. 

For this ‘holy congregation’ at Jerusalem is mentioned long 

_ after the second destruction of the city under Hadrian?, when not an 
on Frankel’s own showing* the Essene society had in all pro- pase 
bability ceased to exist. And again certain members of it, My. 
e.g. Jose ben Meshullam (Mishna Bekhoroth iii. 8, vi. 1), are 
represented as uttering precepts respecting animals fit for 
sacrifice, though we have it on the authority of Josephus 

and Philo that the Essenes avoided the temple sacrifices 
altogether. The probability therefore seems to be that this 
‘holy congregation’ was an assemblage of devout Jews who 
were drawn to the neighbourhood of the sanctuary after the 
destruction of the nation, and whose practices were regarded 

with peculiar reverence by the later Jews‘. 

(4) Neither can we with Frankel® discern any reference to (4) The 
the Essenes in those »p»ni Vathikin, ‘pious’ or ‘learned’ men Nati 
(whatever may be the exact sense of the word), who are . 
mentioned in Berakhoth 9 b as praying before sunrise; be- 
cause the word itself seems quite general, and the practice, 
though enforced among the Essenes, as we know from Josephus 
(B. J. ii. 8. 5), would be common to all devout and earnest 
Jews. If we are not justified in saying that these jpn) were 
not Essenes, we have no sufficient grounds for maintaining that 
they were. 

(5) Nor again can we find any such reference in the bp (5) The 
Dywein or ‘ primitive elders®” It may readily be granted that Saeee pre 
this term is used synonymously, or nearly so, with ov pn 
onwein ‘the primitive chasidim’; but, as we failed to see 
anything more than a general expression in the one, so we are 
naturally led to take the other in the same sense. The passages 


1 Tt is added however in Midrash 2 Monatsschr. p. 32. 
Qoheleth ix. 9 ‘Some say that they 3 Ib. p. 70. 
(the holy congregation) devoted the 4 See Derenbourg p. 175. 
whole of the winter to studying the 5 Monatsschr, p. 32. 
Scriptures and the summer to work.’ 6 Ib. pp. 32, 68. 
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where the expression occurs (e.g. Shabbath 64 b) simply refer to 
the stricter observances of early times, and do not indicate any 
reference to a particular society or body of men. 

(6) Again Frankel finds another reference to this sect in 
the nvinw av Toblé-shachdrith, or ‘morning-bathers, mentioned 
in Tosifta Yadayim c. 2. The identity of these with the 
*pepoBamticral of Greek writers seems highly probable. The 
latter however, though they may have had some affinities with 
Essene practices and tenets, are nevertheless distinguished from 
this sect wherever they are mentioned*. But the point to be 
observed is that, even though we should identify these Toble- 
shacharith with the Essenes, the passage in Tosifta Yadayim, so 
far from favouring, is distinctly adverse to Frankel’s view which 
regards the Essenes as only a branch of Pharisees: for the two 
are here represented as in direct antagonism. The Toble- 
shacharith say, ‘We grieve over you, Pharisees, because you 
pronounce the (sacred) Name in the morning without having 
bathed.’ The Pharisees retort, ‘We grieve over you, Toble- 
shacharith, because you pronounce the Name from this body in 
which is impurity.’ 

(7) In connexion with the Toble-shacharith we may con- 
sider another name, Bandim (o~33), in which also Frankel 
discovers an allusion to the Essenes*, In Mishna Mzkvaoth 
ix. 6 the word is opposed to 13 bor, ‘an ignorant or stupid 
person’; and this points to its proper meaning ‘the builders, i.e. 
the edifiers or teachers, according to the common metaphor in 
Biblical language. The word is discussed in Shabbath 114 and 
explained to mean’‘learned.’ But, because in Mikvaoth it is 
mentioned in connexion with ceremonial purity, and because in 
Josephus the Hssenes are stated to have carried an ‘axe and 
shovel’ (B. J. ii. 8. 7, 9), and because moreover the Jewish 
historian in another place (Vit. 2) mentions having spent some 
time with one Banus a dweller in the wilderness, who lived on 


1 Monatsschr. p. 67. 3 Zeitschr. p. 455. 
2 See below, p. 391. 
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vegetables and fruits and bathed often day and night for the 

sake of purity, and who is generally considered to have been an 
Essene ; therefore Frankel holds these Banaim to have been 
Essenes. This is a specimen of the misplaced ingenuity which 
distinguishes Frankel’s learned speculations on the Essenes, 
Josephus does not mention an ‘axe and shovel; but an axe Josephus 
only (§ 7 a£&wvapiov), which he afterwards defines more accu- Sere 
rately as a spade (§ 9 77) cxarids, TovodTov yap éote TO SiSdpevov 

vm avtav afwiswoy tots veoovatato.s) and which, as he dis- 
tinctly states, was given them for the purpose of burying 
impurities out of sight (comp. Deut. xxiii. 12—14). Thus it 

has no connexion whatever with any ‘building’ implement. 

And again, it is true that Banus has frequently been regarded 

as an Essene, but there is absolutely no ground for this sup- 
position, On the contrary the narrative of Josephus in his Life 

seems to exclude it, as I shall have occasion to show hereafter}, 

I should add that Sachs interprets Banaim ‘the bathers, re- Another 
garding the explanation in Shabbath l.c. as a ‘later accom- epee 
modation®’ This seems to me very improbable; but, if it ™- 
were conceded, the Banaim would then apparently be con- 
nected not with the Essenes, but with the Hemerobaptists. 

From the preceding investigation it will have appeared how Results of 
little Frankel has succeeded in establishing his thesis that ‘the ene 
talmudical sources are acquainted with the Essenes and make 
mention of them constantly.’ We have seen not only that no 
instance of the name Essene has been produced, but that all 
those passages which are supposed to refer to them under other 
designations, or to describe their practices or tenets, fail us on 
closer examination. In no case can we feel sure that there is 
any direct reference to this sect, while in most cases such 
reference seems to be excluded by the language or the atten- 
dant circumstances‘, Thus we are obliged to fall back upon the 


1 See below, p. 385. 3 Monatsschr. p. 31. 

2 Beitrige u. p. 199. In this deri- 4 ‘The attempt to point out the Es- 
vation he is followed by Gritz (1m. senes in our patristic (i.e. rabbinical) 
p. 82, 468) and Derenbourg (p, 166). literature,’ says Herzfeld truly (11. 
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representations of Philo and Josephus. Their accounts are 
penned by eye-witnesses, They are direct and explicit, if 
not so precise or so full as we could have wished. The writers 
obviously consider that they are describing a distinct and ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. And it would be a reversal of all 
established rules of historical criticism to desert the solid 
standing-ground of contemporary history for the artificial 
combinations and shadowy hypotheses which Frankel would 
substitute in its place. 

But here we are confronted with Frankel’s depreciation of 
these ancient writers, which has been echoed by several later 
critics. They were interested, it is argued, in making their 
accounts attractive to their heathen contemporaries, and they 
coloured them highly for this purpose’. We may readily allow 
that they would not be uninfluenced by such a motive, but the 
concession does not touch the main points at issue. This aim 
might have led Josephus, for example, to throw into bold relief 
the coincidences between the Essenes and Pythagoreans; it 
might even have induced him to give a semi-pagan tinge 
to the Essene doctrine of the future state of the blessed (B. J. 
i. 8.11). But it entirely fails to explain those peculiarities of 
the sect which marked them off by a sharp line from orthodox 
Judaism, and which fully justify the term ‘separatists’ as applied 
to them by a recent writer. In three main features especially 
the portrait of the Essenes retains its distinctive character 
unaffected by this consideration. 

(1) How, for instance, could this principle of accommodation 
have led both Philo and Josephus to lay so much stress on 
their divergence from Judaic orthodoxy in the matter of 
sacrifices? Yet this is perhaps the most crucial note of heresy 
which is recorded of the Essenes. What was the law to the 
orthodox Pharisee without the sacrifices, the temple-worship, 
the hierarchy? Yet the Essene declined to take any part in 


p. 397), ‘has led to a splendid hypo- _ thesenjagd).’ 
thesis-hunt (einer stattlichen Hypo- 1 Monatsschr, p. 31. 
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the sacrifices ; he had priests of his own independently of the 
Levitical priesthood. On Frankel’s hypothesis that Essenism 
is merely an exaggeration of pure Pharisaism, no explanation of 
- this abnormal phenomenon can be given. Frankel does indeed 
attempt to meet the case by some speculations respecting the 
red heifer’, which are so obviously inadequate that they have 
not been repeated by later writers and may safely be passed over 
in silence here. On this point indeed the language of Josephus 
is not quite explicit. He says (Ant. xviii. 1.5) that, though 
they send offerings (ava0yuarTa) to the temple, they perform no 
sacrifices, and he assigns as the reason their greater strictness 
as regards ceremonial purity (Ovahopornts ayverdv as vowtforev), 
adding that ‘for this reason being excluded from the common 
sanctuary (teweviopatos) they perform their sacrifices by them- 
selves (éf avtadv Tas Ovcias émitedXodcr). Frankel therefore 
supposes that their only reason for abstaining from the temple 
sacrifices was that according to their severe notions the temple 
itself was profaned and therefore unfit for sacrificial worship. 
But if so, why should it not vitiate the offerings, as well as the 
sacrifices, and make them also unlawful? And indeed, where 
Josephus is vague, Philo is explicit. Philo (IL p. 457) distinctly 
states that the Essenes being more scrupulous than any in the 
worship of God (év tots padiota Oeparevtal Beot) do not 
sacrifice animals (ov 6a xata@vovtes), but hold it right to 
dedicate their own hearts as a worthy offering (aXX’ ‘epomperrets 
Tas éavtov Ssiavoias KxatacKkevalew aévodyres). Thus the 
greater strictness, which Josephus ascribes to them, consists in 
the abstention from shedding blood, as a pollution in itself. 
And, when he speaks of their substituting private sacrifices, his 
own qualifications show that he does not mean the word to be 
taken literally. Their simple meals are their sacrifices; their 
refectory is their sanctuary; their president is their priest*. It 
should be added also that, though we once hear of an Essene 


1 Monatsschr. 64. see also the passages quoted Colossians 
2B. J. ii. 8. 5 xaddrep eis dydy te pp. 89, note 3. 
rémevos taparylvovrae Td Seumrvnrijpiov: 
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apparently within the temple precincts (B. J. 1.3. 5, Ant. xl. 
11. 2)3, no mention is ever made of one offering sacrifices. 
Thus it is clear that with the Essene it was the sacrifices 
which polluted the temple, and not the temple which polluted 
the sacrifices. And this view is further recommended by 
the fact that it alone will explain the position of their 
descendants, the Christianized Essenes, who condemned the 
slaughter of victims on grounds very different from those 
alleged in the Epistle to the Hebrews, not because they have 
been superseded by the Atonement, but because they are in 
their very nature repulsive to God; not because they have 
ceased to be right, but because they never were right from the 
beginning. 

It may be said indeed, that such a view could not be main- 


tained without impugning the authority, or at least disputing 


The Cle- 
mentine 
Homilies 
justify 
this doc- 
trine by 
arbitrary 
excision 
of the 
Scriptures, 


the integrity, of the Old Testament writings. The sacrificial 
system is so bound up with the Mosaic law, that it can only be 
rejected by the most arbitrary excision. This violent process 
however, uncritical as it is, was very likely to have been 
adopted by the Essenes*. Asa matter of fact, it did reeommend 
itself to those Judaizing Christians who reproduced many of 
the Essene tenets, and who both theologically and historically 
may be regarded as the lineal descendants of this Judaic sect’. 
Thus in the Clementine Homilies, an Ebionite work which 
exhibits many Essene features, the chief spokesman St Peter is 
represented as laying great stress on the duty of distinguishing 
the true and the false elements in the current Scriptures (ii. 38, 
51, ui. 4, 5, 10, 42, 47, 49, 50, comp. xviii. 19). The saying 
traditionally ascribed to our Lord, ‘Show yourselves approved 
money-changers’ (yiveoOe tpamefirar ddxiwor), is more than 


1 See below, p. 360. 
? Herzfeld (11. p. 403) is unable to 
reconcile any rejection of the Old Tes- 


ous tenets by the expedient which is 
explained in the text. Herzfeld him- 
self suggests that allegorical interpre- 


tament Scriptures with the reverence 
paid to Moses by the Essenes (B. J. ii. 
8. 9, 10), The Christian Essenes how- 
ever did combine both these incongru- 


tation may have been employed to 
justify this abstention from the temple 
sacrifices, 

3 See Galatians p. 322 sq. 
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once quoted by the Apostle as enforcing this duty (ii. 51, iii. 50, 
xvili. 20). Among these false elements he places all those 
passages which represent God as enjoining sacrifices (iii. 45, 
xviii. 19). It is plain, so he argues, that God did not desire 
sacrifices, for did He not kill those who lusted after the taste of 
flesh in the wilderness? and, if the slaughter of animals was 
thus displeasing to Him, how could He possibly have commanded 
victims to be offered to Himself (iii, 45)? It is equally clear 
from other considerations that this was no part of God’s 
genuine law. For instance, Christ declared that He came to 
fulfil every tittle of the Law; yet Christ abolished sacrifices 
Gi. 51). And again, the saying ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice’ is a condemnation of this practice (iii. 56). The true 
prophet ‘hates sacrifices, bloodshed, libations’ ; he ‘ extinguishes 
the fire of altars’ (iii. 26). The frenzy of the lying soothsayer 
is a@ mere intoxication produced by the reeking fumes of 
sacrifice (ii. 13). When in the immediate context of these 
denunciations we find it reckoned among the highest achieve- 
ments of man ‘to know the names of angels, to drive away 
demons, to endeavour to heal diseases by charms (dappaxiass), 
and to find incantations (évraodas) against venomous serpents’ 
(iii. 36); when again St Peter is made to condemn as false Essene _ 
those scriptures which speak of God swearing, and to set eee 
against them Christ’s command ‘Let your yea be yea’ (iii. 55); 
we feel how thoroughly this strange production of Ebionite 
Christianity is saturated with Essene ideas+. 


1 Epiphanius (Haer. xviii. 1, p. 38) 
again describes, as the account was 
handed down to him (0s 6 els 7uds éMOcw 
mepiéxet Abyos), the tenets of a Jewish 
sect which he calls the Nasareans attri 
dé od mapedéxeTo Thy mevTarevxXov, GAA 
dpodoyer ev Tov Mwiicéa, xal dre édé- 
taro vomobeclay émlorever, od ravrny dé 
gnow, aX érépav. SOev Ta pev wdvTa 
gurdrrovet Tay Tovdalwy "Lovdato dvres, 
Ovoltav dé ok 2Ovov otre Eupixwr 
perelrxov, GANG aOEmTov Hv Tap’ avrors 


L. 


7d Kpe@v peradauBdvew 7 Ovordgew ad- 
Tous. epackov yap wemAdoOaL TaUTA 
Ta BiBAla Kal pndev Tro'TwY bro TOV 
marépwr yeyevoba. Here we have in 
combination all the features which we 
are seeking. The cradle of this sect 
is placed by him in Gilead and Bashan 
and ‘the regions beyond the Jordan.’ 
He uses similar language also (xxx. 18, 
p. 142) in describing the Hbionites, 
whom he places in much the same 
localities (naming Moab also), and 
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(ii) Nor again is Frankel successful in explaining the 
Essene prayers to the sun by rabbinival practices’. Following 
Rapoport, he supposes that Josephus and Philo refer to the 
beautiful hymn of praise for the creation of light and the return 
of day, which forms part of the morning-prayer of the Jews to 
the present time?, and which seems to be enjoined in the 
Mishna itself?; and this view has been adopted by many 
subsequent writers. But the language of Josephus is not 
satisfied by this explanation. For he says plainly (B. J. ii. 8. 5) 
that they addressed prayers to the sun‘, and it is difficult to 
suppose that he has wantonly introduced a dash of paganism 
into his picture; nor indeed was there any adequate motive for 
his doing so. Similarly Philo relates of the Therapeutes (Vi. 
Cont. 11, 11. p. 485), that they ‘stand with their faces and their 
whole body towards the East, and when they see that the sun 
is risen, holding out their hands to heaven they pray for a 
happy day (evnmeptav) and for truth and for keen vision of 
reason (6£v@7iav Noytopod). And here again it is impossible 
to overlook the confirmation which these accounts receive from 
the history of certain Christian heretics deriving their descent 
from this Judaic sect. Epiphanius (Haer. xix. 2, xx. 3, pp. 40 
sq., 47) speaks of a sect called the Sampseans or ‘Sun- 
worshippers®, as existing in his own time in Perea on the 
borders of Moab and on the shores of the Dead Sea. He 
describes them as a remnant. of the Ossenes (i.e. Essenes), who 
have accepted a spurious form of Christianity and are neither 
Jews nor Christians. This debased Christianity which they 
adopted is embodied, he tells us, in the pretended revelation of 
the Book of Elchasai, and dates from the time of Trajan®, 
Elsewhere (xxx. 3, p. 127) he seems to use the terms Sampszan, 


whose Hssene features are unmistake- 2 See Ginsburg Essenes p. 69 sq. 
able: ore yap déxovra Thy wevtdrevyov 3 Berakhoth i. 4; see Derenbourg, 
Mwiicéws ddnv addrd twa pyyara dmo- p. 169 sq. 

Badddovew. bray dé adrots elrys mepl 4 See Colossians p. 87, note 1. 
éuwixwv Bpwoews x.7.X. These parallels 5 See Colossians p. 88. 

will speak for themselves. § See above, p. 80 sq., and below, 


1 Zeitschr. p. 458, p. 392. 
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Ossene, and Elchasaite as synonymous (aapa tots Saurrnvois 

Kal “Ooonvois cab EXKxeccatous kadovpévois). Now we happen 

to know something of this book of Elchasai, not only from 
Epiphanius himself (xix. 1 sq., p. 40 sq., xxx. 17, p. 141), but 

also from Hippolytus (Haer. ix. 13 sq.) who describes it at 
considerable length. From these accounts it appears that the Pe atee: 
principal feature in the book was the injunction of frequent sacred 
bathings for the remission of sins (Hipp. Haer. ix. 18, 15 sq.). Ue: 
We are likewise told that it ‘anathematizes immolations and 
sacrifices (@ucias Kal iepoupyias) as being alien to God and 
certainly not offered to God by tradition from (é«) the fathers 

and the law,’ while at the same time it ‘says that men ought to 

pray there at Jerusalem, where the altar was and the sacrifices 

(were offered), prohibiting the eating of flesh which exists 
among the Jews, and the rest (of their customs), and the altar 

and the fire, as being alien to God’ (Epiph. Haer. xix. 3, p. 42). 
Notwithstanding, we are informed that the sect retained the Its Essene 
rite of circumcision, the observance of the sabbath, and other ae? 
practices of the Mosaic law (Hipp. Haer. ix. 14; Epiph. Haer. 

xix. 5, p. 43, comp. xxx. 17, p. 141). This inconsistency is 
explained by a further notice in Epiphanius (1. ¢.) that they 
treated the Scriptures in the same way as the Nasarzans?; 

that is, they submitted them to a process of arbitrary excision, 

as recommended in the Clementine Homilies, and thus rejected 

as falsifications all statements which did not square with their 

own theory. Hippolytus also speaks of the Elchasaites as 
studying astrology and magic, and as practising charms and 
incantations on the sick and the demoniacs (§ 14). Moreover 

in two formularies, one of expiation, another of purification, 

which this father has extracted from the book, invocation is 

made to ‘the holy spirits and the angels of prayer’ (§ 15, comp. 

Epiph. Haer. xix. 1). It should be added that the word 
Elchasai probably signifies the ‘hidden power’?; while the book 


1 See above, p. 352, note 2. 
2 See above, p. 81, note 2. For another derivation see below, p. 393, note 1. 
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itself directed that its mysteries should be guarded as precious 
pearls, and should not be communicated to the world at large, 
but only to the faithful few (Hipp. Haer. ix. 15, 17). It is 
hardly necessary to call attention to the number of Essene 
features which are here combined’. I would only remark that 
the value of the notice is not at all diminished, but rather 
enhanced, by the uncritical character of Epiphanius’ work ; for 
this very fact prevents us from ascribing the coincidences, which 
here reveal themselves, to this father’s own invention. 

In this heresy we have plainly the dregs of Essenism, which 
has only been corrupted from its earlier and nobler type by the 
admixture of a spurious Christianity. But how came the 
Essenes to be called Sampseans? What was the original 
meaning of this outward reverence which they paid to the sun ? 
Did they regard it merely as the symbol of Divine illumination, 
just as Philo frequently treats it as a type of God, the centre 
of all light (e. g. de Somn. i. 13 sq., 1. p. 631 sq.), and even calls 
the heavenly bodies ‘visible and sensible gods’ (de Mund. Op. 7, 
1. p. 6)?? Or did they honour the light, as the pure ethereal 
element in contrast to gross terrestrial matter, according to a 
suggestion of a recent writer?? Whatever may have been the 
motive of this reverence, it is strangely repugnant to the spirit 
of orthodox Judaism. In Ezek. vii. 16 it is denounced as an 
abomination, that men shall turn towards the east and worship 
the sun; and accordingly in Berakhoth 7 a a saying of R. Meir 
is reported to the effect that God is angry when the sun appears 
and the kings of the East and the West prostrate themselves 
before this luminary’. We cannot fail therefore to recognise 


1 Celibacy however is not one of milies. 


these: comp. Epiphan. Haer. xix. 1 (p. 
40) dmexOdverac 5¢ TH rapOeria, mice? 
Oe Thy eykpdreway, dvayKdger dé yapor. 
In this respect they departed from the 
original principles of Essenism, alleg- 
ing, as it would appear, a special reve- 
lation (ws dn0ev droxaddWews) in justifi- 
cation. In like manner marriage is 
commended in the Clementine Ho- 


2 The important place which the 
heavenly bodies held in the system 
of Philo, who regarded them as ani- 
mated beings, may be seen from 
Gfrérer’s Philo 1. p. 349 sq. 

3 Keim 1. p, 289. 
* See Wiesner Schol. zwm Babyl. 
Talm. t. pp. 18, 20, 
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the action of some foreign influence in this Essene practice— 
whether Greek or Syrian or Persian, it will be time to consider 
hereafter. 

(iii) On the subject of marriage again, talmudical and i The 
rabbinical notices contribute nothing towards elucidating the ie 
practices of this sect. Least of all do they point to any affinity aes 
between the Essenes and the Pharisees. The nearest resem- counted 
blance, which Frankel can produce, to any approximation in a 
this respect is an injunction in Mishna Kethuboth v. 8 respect- 
ing the duties of the husband in providing for the wife in case 
of his separating from her, and this he ascribes to Essene 
influences; but this mishna does not express any approval of 
such a separation. The direction seems to be framed entirely 
in the interests of the wife: nor can I see that it is at all in- 
consistent, as Frankel urges, with Mishna Kethuboth vii. 1 which 
allows her to claim a divorce under such circumstances. But 
however this may be, Essene and Pharisaic opinion stand gene- 
rally in the sharpest contrast to each other with respect to 
marriage. The talmudic writings teem with passages implying 
not only the superior sanctity, but even the imperative duty, of 
marriage. The words ‘Be fruitful and multiply’ (Gen. i. 28) 
were regarded not merely as a promise, but as a command which 
was binding on all. It is a maxim of the Talmud that ‘ Any 
Jew who has not a wife is no man’ (o7% 13's), Yebamoth 63 a. 

The fact indeed is so patent, that any accumulation of examples 
would be superfluous, and I shall content myself with referring 
to Pesachim 113 a, b, as fairly illustrating the doctrine of ortho- 
dox Judaism on this point? As this question affects the whole 
framework not only of religious, but also of social life, the 


1 Monatsschr. p. 37. 

2 Justin Martyr more than once 
taunts the Jewish rabbis with their 
reckless encouragement of polygamy. 
See Dial. 134, p. 363 D; rots dovvéros 
Kal Tuprols dudacKkddors Judy, olrwes Kat 
péxpe viv xal récoapas Kal wévre Exew 
buds yuvatkas Exaorov ovyxXwpoter" Kal 


édv etuoppov tis ldav émiOuurjon adrns 
k.T.r., tb. 141, p. 371 A, B, Ozotov 
mparrovow ol amd Tod yévous buay dv- 
Opwro, kara Tacay ynv &évOa dy éidn- 
uhowow 1 mpooreupbGaw dyduevor dvd- 
part ydmov yuvatkas K.7T.r., With Otto’s 
note on the first passage. 
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antagonism between the Essene and the Pharisee in a matter 
so vital could not be overlooked. : 

(iv) Nor again is it probable that the magical rites and 
incantations which are so prominent in the practice of the 
Exssenes would, as a rule, have been received with any favour 
by the Pharisaic Jew. In Mishna Pesachim iv. 9 (comp. 
Berakhoth 10 b) it is mentioned with approval that Hezekiah 
put away a ‘book of healings’; where doubtless the author of 
the tradition had in view some volume of charms ascribed to 
Solomon, like those which apparently formed part of the 
esoteric literature of the Essenes!. In the same spirit in 
Mishna Sanhedrin xi. 1 R. Akiba shuts out from the hope of 
eternal life any ‘who read profane or foreign (i.e. perhaps, 
apocryphal) books, and who mutter over a wound’ the words 
of Exod. xv. 26. On this point of difference however no great 
stress can be laid. Though the nobler teachers among the 
orthodox Jews set themselves steadfastly against the introduc- 
tion of magic, they were unable to resist the inpouring tide 
of superstition. In the middle of the second century Justin 
Martyr alludes to exorcists and magicians among the Jews, as 
though they were neither few nor obscure*. Whether these 
were a remnant of Essene Judaism, or whether such practices 
had by this time spread throughout the whole body, it is 
impossible to say; but the fact of their existence prevents us 
from founding an argument on the use of magic, as an abso- 
lutely distinctive feature of Essenism. 

Other divergences also have been enumerated®; but, as 
these do not for the most part involve any great principles, 
and refer only to practical details in which much fluctuation 
was possible, they cannot under any circumstances be taken as 
crucial tests, and I have not thought it worth while to discuss 
them. But the antagonisms on which I have dwelt will tell 
their own tale. In three respects more especially, in the avoid- 


1 See Colossians p. 91, note 2. ZOvn, Xpdmevoe eopxtfovcr nal Ovjudpace 
2 Dial. 85, p. 311 ©, #5n pévror of €E kad KaTadécpors XpOvrac. 
tpay éropxioral TH Téxvy, Worep Kal Ta 3 Herzfeld 1. p. 392 sq. 
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ance of marriage, in the abstention from the temple sacrifices, 
and (if the view which I have adopted be correct) in the 
outward reverence paid to the sun, we have seen that there is 
an impassable gulf between the Essenes and the Pharisees. No 
known influences within the sphere of Judaism proper will 
serve to account for the position of the Essenes in these respects ; 
and we are obliged to look elsewhere for an explanation. 


It was shown above that the investigations of Frankel and Frankel 
has failed 


others failed to discover in the talmudical writings a single in esta- 
reference to the Essenes, which is at once direct and indis- heme 
putable. It has now appeared that they have also failed (and 

this is the really important point) in showing that the ideas 

and practices generally considered characteristic of the Essenes 

are recognised and incorporated in these representative books 

of Jewish orthodoxy; and thus the hypothesis that Essenism 

was merely a type, though an exaggerated type, of pure Judaism 

falls to the ground. 

Some affinities indeed have been made out by Frankel and ere 

by those who have anticipated or followed him. But these are Essenes — 
exactly such as we might have expected. Two distinct features se ae 
combine to make up the portrait of the Essene. The Judaic ied om 
element is quite as prominent in this sect as the non-Judaic. side. 
It could not be more strongly emphasized than in the descrip- 
tion given by Josephus himself. In everything therefore which 
relates to the strictly Judaic side of their tenets and practices, 
we should expect to discover not only affinities, but even close 
affinities, in talmudic and rabbinic authorities. And this is 
exactly what, as a matter of fact, we do find. The Essene 
rules respecting the observance of the sabbath, the rites of 
lustration, and the like, have often very exact parallels in the 
writings of more orthodox Judaism. But I have not thought 
it necessary to dwell on these coincidences, because they may 
well be taken for granted, and my immediate purpose did not 
require me to emphasize them. 

And again; it must be remembered that the separation 
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between Pharisee and Essene cannot always have been so great 
as it appears in the Apostolic age. Both sects apparently arose 
out of one great movement, of which the motive was the avoid- 
ance of pollution’. The divergence therefore must have been 
gradual. At the same time, it does not seem a very profitable 
task to write a hypothetical history of the growth of Essenism, 
where the data are wanting; and I shall therefore abstain from 
the attempt. Frankel indeed has not been deterred by this 
difficulty; but he has been obliged to assume his data by 
postulating that such and such a person, of whom notices 
are preserved, was an Essene, and thence inferring the character 
of Essenism at the period in question from his recorded sayings 
or doings. But without attempting any such reconstruction 
of history, we may fairly allow that there must have been a 
gradual development; and consequently in the earlier stages 
of its growth we should not expect to find that sharp antagonism 
between the two sects, which the principles of the Essenes when 
fully matured would involve. If therefore it should be shown 
that the talmudical and rabbinical writings here and there 
preserve with approval the sayings of certain Essenes, this fact 
would present no difficulty. At present however no decisive 
example has been produced; and the discoveries of Jellinek 
for instance’, who traces the influence of this sect in almost 
every page of Purke Aboth, can only be regarded as another 
illustration of the extravagance with which the whole subject 
has been treated by a large section of modern Jewish writers. 
More to the point is a notice of an earlier Essene preserved in 
Josephus himself.. We learn from this historian that one 
Judas, a member of the sect, who had prophesied the death 
of Antigonus, saw this prince ‘ passing by through the temple?) 


1 See Colossians p. 91 sq. but the less precise notice must be 
2 Orient 1849, pp. 489, 537, 553, interpreted by the more precise. Even 
3 B. J.i.3. 5 wapibvra 51d rod iepos. then however it is not directly stated 
In the parallel narrative, Ant. xii. that Judas himself was within the 
11. 2, the expression is rapidvra 7d temple area. 
iepév, which does not imply so much; 
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when his prophecy was on the point of fulfilment (about B.c. 110). 
At this moment Judas is represented as sitting in the midst 
of his disciples, instructing them in the science of prediction. 
The expression quoted would seem to imply that he was 
actually teaching within the temple area. Thus he would 
appear not only as mixing in the ordinary life of the Jews, 
but also as frequenting the national sanctuary. But even 
Supposing this to be the right explanation of the passage, 
it will not present any serious difficulty. Even at a later date, 
when (as we may suppose) the principles of the sect had 
stiffened, the scruples of the Essene were directed, if I have 
rightly interpreted the account of Josephus, rather against 
the sacrifices than against the locality. The temple itself, 
independently of its accompaniments, would not suggest any 
offence to his conscience. 

Nor again, is it any obstacle to the view which is here Theappro- 
maintained, that the Essenes are regarded with so much cae 
sympathy by Philo and Josephus themselves. Even though Josephus 


1S NO eVi- 
the purity of Judaism might have been somewhat sullied in dence of 


this sect by the admixture of foreign elements, this fact would ae 
attract rather than repel an eclectic like Philo, and a latitudi- 
narian like Josephus. The former, as an Alexandrian, absorbed 
into his system many and diverse elements of heathen philo- 
sophy, Platonic, Stoic, and Pythagorean. The latter, though 
professedly a Pharisee, lost no opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with his heathen conquerors, and would not be un- 
willing to gratify their curiosity respecting a society with whose 
fame, as we infer from the notice of Pliny, they were already 


acquainted. 


But if Essenism owed the features which distinguished it What was 
a ders : E 3 the foreign 
from Pharisaic Judaism to an alien admixture, whence were element in 
: _ A ism? 
these foreign influences derived? From the philosophers of beget 
Greece or from the religious mystics of the East? On this 
point recent writers are divided. 


1 See Colossians p. 89, and above, p. 350 sq. 
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Those who trace the distinctive characteristics of the sect 
to Greece, regard it as an offshoot ‘of the Neopythagorean 
School grafted on the stem of Judaism. This solution is 
suggested by the statement of Josephus, that ‘they practise 
the mode of life which among the Greeks was introduced 
(catadederypévyn) by Pythagoras’ It is thought to be con- 
firmed by the strong resemblances which as a matter of fact 
are found to exist between the institutions and practices of the 
two. 

This theory, which is maintained also by other writers, as 
for instance by Baur and Herzfeld, has found its ablest and 
most persistent advocate in Zeller, who draws out the parallels 
with great force and precision. ‘The Essenes, he writes, ‘like 
the Pythagoreans, desire to attain a higher sanctity by an 
ascetic life; and the abstentions, which they impose on them- 
selves for this end, are the same with both. They reject animal 
food and bloody sacrifices; they avoid wine, warm baths, and 
oil for anointing ; they set a high value on celibate life: or, so 
far as they allow marriage, they require that it be restricted 
to the one object of procreating children. Both wear only 
white garments and consider linen purer than wool. Washings 
and purifications are prescribed by both, though for the Essenes 
they have a yet higher significance as religious acts. Both 
prohibit oaths and (what is more) on the same grounds. Both 
find their social ideal in those institutions, which indeed the 
Essenes alone set themselves to realise—in a corporate life 
with entire community of goods, in sharply defined orders of 
rank, in the unconditional submission of all the members to 
their superiors, in a society carefully barred from without, 
into which new members are received only after a severe 
probation of several years, and from which the unworthy are 
inexorably excluded. Both require a strict initiation, both 
desire to maintain a traditional doctrine inviolable; both pay 
the highest respect to the men from whom it was derived, as 


1 Ant. xv. 10. 4. 
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instruments of the deity: yet both also love figurative clothing 
for their doctrines, and treat the old traditions as symbols of 
deeper truths, which they must extract from them by means 
of allegorical explanation. In order to prove the later form 
of teaching original, newly-composed writings were unhesi- 
_ tatingly forged by the one as by the other, and fathered upon 
illustrious names of the past. Both parties pay honour to 
divine powers in the elements, both invoke the rising sun, 
both seek to withdraw everything unclean from his sight, and 
with this view give special directions, in which they agree as 
well with each other as with older Greek superstition, in a 
remarkable way. For both the belief in intermediate beings 
between God and the world has an importance which is higher 
in proportion as their own conception of God is purer; both 
appear not to have disdained magic; yet both regard the gift 
of prophecy as the highest fruit of wisdom and piety, which 
they pique themselves on possessing in their most distinguished 
members. Finally, both agree (along with the dualistic charac- 
ter of their whole conception of the world...) in their tenets 
respecting the origin of the soul, its relation to the body, and 
the life after death?...’ 

This array of coincidences is formidable, and thus skilfully Absence of 
marshalled might appear at first sight invincible. But a closer Peitnees : 
examination detracts from its value. In the first place the two 722 


es 1 
distinctive characteristics of the Pythagorean philosophy are ihe 
wanting to the Essenes. The Jewish sect did not believe in 
the transmigration of souls; and the doctrine of numbers, at 
least so far as our information goes, had no place in their 
system. Yet these constitute the very essence of the Pytha- 
gorean teaching. In the next place several of the coincidences 
are more apparent than real. Thus for instance the demons The coin- 
who in the Pythagorean system held an intermediate place “4*R¢s 
between the Supreme God and man, and were the result of a Be a 
compromise between polytheism and philosophy, have no near parent, 


1 Zeller Philosophie der Griechen Th, 111. Abth. 2, p. 281. 
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relation to the angelology of the Essenes, which arose out of a 
wholly different motive. Nor again cah we find distinct traces 
among the Pythagoreans of any such reverence for the sun as 
is ascribed to the Essenes, the only notice which is adduced 
having no prominence whatever in its own context, and referring 
to a rule which would be dictated by natural decency and 
certainly was not peculiar to the Pythagoreans’, When these 
imperfect and (for the purpose) valueless resemblances have — 
been subtracted, the only basis on which the theory of a direct 
affiliation can rest is withdrawn. All the remaining coinci- 
dences are unimportant. Thus the respect paid to founders 
is not confined to any one sect or any one age. The reverence 
of the Essenes for Moses, and the reverence of the Pythagoreans 
for Pythagoras, are indications of a common humanity, but not 
of a common philosophy. And again the forgery of suppo- 
sititious documents is unhappily not the badge of any one 
school. The Solomonian books of the Essenes, so far as we can 
judge from the extant notices, were about as unlike the tracts . 
ascribed to Pythagoras and his disciples by the Neopythago- 
reans as two such forgeries could well be. All or nearly all that 
remains in common to the Greek school and the Jewish sect 
after these deductions is a certain similarity in the type of life. 
But granted that two bodies of men each held an esoteric 
teaching of their own, they would secure it independently in a 
similar way, by a recognised process of initiation, by a solemn 
form of oath, by a rigid distinction of orders, Granted also, 
that they both maintained the excellence of an ascetic life, 
their asceticism would naturally take the same form; they 
would avoid wine and flesh; they would abstain from anoint- 
ing themselves with oil; they would depreciate, and perhaps 


1 Diog. Laert. viii. 17; see Zeller vi. 10) considerable stress is laid on 
1, c. p. 282, note 5. The precept in the worship of the sun (Zeller 1. «. p. 
question occurs among a number of 137, note 6); but the syncretism of 
insignificant details, and has no spe- _ this late work detracts from its value as 
cial prominence given to it. In the representing Pythagorean doctrine. 
Life of Apollonius by Philostratus (e.g. 
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altogether prohibit, marriage. Unless therefore the historical 
conditions are themselves favourable to a direct and immediate 
connexion between the Pythagoreans and the Essenes, this 
theory of affiliation has little to recommend it. 

And a closer examination must pronounce them to be most Twofold 
unfavourable. Chronology and geography alike present serious a yee 
obstacles to any solution which derives the peculiarities of the (heen 
Essenes from the Pythagoreans. 

(i) The priority of time, if it can be pleaded on either side, (i) Chro- 
must be urged in favour of the Essenes. The Pythagoreans aes 
as a philosophical school entirely disappear from history before 24¥** 
the middle of the fourth century before Christ. The last 
Pythagoreans were scholars of Philolaus and Eurytus, the con- 
temporaries of Socrates and Plato’. For nearly two centuries 
after their extinction we hear nothing of them. Here and meen 
there persons like Diodorus of Aspendus are satirised by the the ete. 
Attic poets of the middle comedy as ‘ pythagorizers, in other 8°7°4"* 
words, as total abstainers and vegetarians’; but the philosophy 
had wholly died or was fast dying out. This is the universal 
testimony of ancient writers. It is not till the first century 
before Christ, that we meet with any distinct traces of a revival. 

In Alexander Polyhistor’, a younger contemporary of Sulla, for 
the first time we find references to certain writings, which 
would seem to have emanated from this incipient Neopythago- 
reanism, rather than from the elder school of Pythagoreans, 
And a little later Cicero commends his friend Nigidius Figulus 
as one specially raised up to revive the extinct philosophy‘. 


1 Zeller 1. c. p. 68 (comp. 1. p. 242), The words commonly used by these 
While disputing Zeller’s position, I satirists are rvOayopl{ew, ruBayoptorys, 
have freely made use of his references. mv@ayopicuts. The persons so satirised 
It is impossible not to admire the were probably in many cases not more 
mastery of detail and clearness of ex- Pythagoreans than modern teetotallers 
position in this work, even when the are Rechabites. 


conclusions seem questionable. 3 Diog. Laert. viii. 24 sq.; see Zeller 
2 Athen, iv. p. 161, Diog. Laert. 1. c. p. 74—78. 
viii. 37. See the index to Meineke 4 Cic. Tim. 1 ‘sic judico, post illos 


Fragm. Com. 8. vv. muayopicds, etc. nobiles Pythagoreos quorum disci- 
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But so slow or so chequered was its progress, that a whole 
century after Seneca can still speak of the school as practically 
oa ae defunct’. Yet long before this the Essenes formed a compact, 
to Neopy- well-organized, numerous society with a peculiar system of 
green doctrine and a definite rule of life. We have seen that Pliny 
the elder speaks of this celibate society as having existed 
‘through thousands of ages?’ This is a gross exaggeration, 
but it must at least be taken to imply that in Pliny’s time 
the origin of the Essenes was lost in the obscurity of the past, 
or at least seemed so to those who had not access to special 
sources of information. If, as I have given reasons for sup- 
posing’, Pliny’s authority in this passage is the same Alexander 
Polyhistor to whom I have just referred, and if this particular 
statement, however exaggerated in expression, is derived from 
him, the fact becomes still more significant. But on any show- 
ing the priority in time is distinctly in favour of the Essenes 
as against the Neopythagoreans. 
The Es- And accordingly we find that what is only a tendency in 
sene tenets : : 5c 
developed the Neopythagoreans is with the Essenes an avowed principle 
Ghee and a definite rule of life. Such for imstance is the case with 
thagorean. celibacy, of which Pliny says that it has existed as an insti- 
tution among the Essenes per saeculorum millia, and which 
is a chief corner-stone of their practical system. The Pytha- 
gorean notices (whether truly or not, it is unimportant for my 
purpose to enquire) speak of Pythagoras as having a wife and a 
daughter’. Only at a late date do we find the attempt to 
represent their founder in another light; and if virginity is 
ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana, the great Pythagorean of the 


plina extincta est quodammodo, cum time, at which Josephus thinks it ne- 
aliquot saecula in Italia Siciliaque vi- cessary to insert an account of the 
guisset, hune exstitisse qui illam reno- Essenes as already flourishing (Ant. 
varet.’ xiii, 5. 9), is prior to the revival of the 

1 Sen. N. Q. vii. 32 ‘Pythagorica Neopythagorean school. How much 
illa invidiosa turbae schola praecep- earlier the Jewish sect arose, we are 
torem non invenit.’ without data for determining. 

2 N.H.v.15. The passage is quoted 3 See Colossians p. 83, note 1. 
Colossians p. 85, note 3. The point of 4 Diog. Laert. viii. 42. 
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first Christian century, in the fictitious biography of Philo- 
stratus’, this representation is plainly due to the general plan 
_ of the novelist, whose hero is perhaps intended to rival the 
Founder of Christianity, and whose work is saturated with 
Christian ideas. In fact virginity can never be said to have 
been a Pythagorean principle, though it may have been an 
exalted ideal of some not very early adherents of the school. 
And the same remark applies to other resemblances between 
the Essene and Neopythagorean teaching. The clearness of 
conception and the definiteness of practice are in almost every 
instance on the side of the Essenes; so that, looking at the 
comparative chronology of the two, it will appear almost in- 
conceivable that they can have derived their principles from 
the Neopythagoreans. 

(ii) But the geographical difficulty also, which this theory (ii) Geo- 
of affiliation involves, must be added to the chronological. The ee 
home of the Essene sect is allowed on all hands to have been on 
on the eastern borders of Palestine, the shores of the Dead Sea, 
a region least of all exposed to the influences of Greek philo- 
sophy. It is true that we find near Alexandria a closely allied 
school of Jewish recluses, the Therapeutes; and, as Alexandria 
may have been the home of Neopythagoreanism, a possible 
link of connexion is here disclosed. But, as Zeller himself has 
pointed out, it is not among the Therapeutes, but among the 
Essenes, that the principles in question appear fully developed 
and consistently carried out?; and therefore, if there be a 
relation of paternity between Essene and Therapeute, the 
latter must be derived from the former and not conversely. 
How then can we suppose this influence of Neopythagoreanism 
brought to bear on a Jewish community in the south-eastern 
border of Palestine? Zeller’s answer is as follows’, Juda 
was for more than a hundred and fifty years before the Macca- 


1 Vit. Apol. i. 15 sq. At the same others. 
time Philostratus informs us that the 2 1. ¢. p. 288 sq. 
conduct of his hero in this respect 3 1. c. p. 290 sq. 
had been differently represented by 


The fo- 
reign ele- 
ment of 
Essenism 
to be 
sought in 
the East, 


to which 
also Py- 
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bean period under the sovereignty first of the Egyptian and 
then of the Syrian Greeks. We know that at this time 
Hellenizing influences did infuse themselves largely into Juda- 
ism: and what more natural than that among these the 
Pythagorean philosophy and discipline should have recom- 
mended itself to a section of the Jewish people? It may 
be said in reply, that at all events the special locality of the 
Essenes is the least favourable to such a solution: but, without 
pressing this fact, Zeller’s hypothesis is open to two serious 
objections which combined seem fatal to it, unsupported as it 
is by any historical notice. First, this mfluence of Pytha- 
goreanism is assumed to have taken place at the very time 
when the Pythagorean school was practically extinct: and 
secondly, it is supposed to have acted upon that very section 
of the Jewish community, which was the most vigorous 
advocate of national exclusiveness and the most averse to 
Hellenizing influences. 

It is not therefore to Greek but to Oriental influences that 
considerations of time and place, as well as of internal character, 
lead us to look for an explanation of the alien elements in 
Essene Judaism. And have we not here also the account 
of any real coincidences which may exist between Essenism 
and Neopythagoreanism? We should perhaps be hardly more 
justified’ in tracing Neopythagoreanism directly to Essenism 
than conversely (though, if we had no other alternative, this 
would appear to be the more probable solution of the two): 
but were not both alike due to substantially the same influences 
acting in different degrees? I think it will hardly be denied 
that the characteristic features of Pythagoreanism, and especially 
of Neopythagoreanism, which distinguish it from other schools 
of Greek philosophy, are much more Oriental in type, than 
Hellenic. The asceticism, the magic, the mysticism, of the 
sect all pomt in the same direction. And history moreover 
contains indications that such was the case. There seems to 
be sufficient ground for the statement that Pythagoras himself 
was indebted to intercourse with the Egyptians, if not with 
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more strictly Oriental nations, for some leading ideas of his 
system. But, however this may be, the fact that in the 

legendary accounts, which the Neopythagoreans invented to 
do honour to the founder of the school, he is represented as 
taking lessons from the Chaldeans, Persians, Brahmins, and 
others, may be taken as an evidence that their own phi- 
losophy at all events was partially derived from eastern 
sources, 

But, if the alien elements of Essenism were borrowed not so 

much from Greek philosophy as from Oriental mysticism, to 
what nation or what religion was it chiefly indebted? To this 
question it is difficult, with our very imperfect knowledge of 
the East at the Christian era, to reply with any confidence. 
Yet there is one system to which we naturally look, as furnish- Resem- 
ing the most probable answer. The Medo-Persian religion aera 
supplies just those elements which distinguish the tenets and 
practices of the Essenes from the normal type of Judaism. 
(1) First; we have here a very definite form of dualism, which (i) Dual- 
exercised the greatest influence on subsequent Gnostic sects, oe 
and of which Manicheism, the most matured development of 
dualistic doctrine in connexion with Christianity, was the 
ultimate fruit. For though dualism may not represent the 
oldest theology of the Zend-Avesta in its unadulterated form, 
yet long before the era of which we are speaking it had become 
the fundamental principle of the Persian religion. (2) Again; (ii) Sun- 
the Zoroastrian symbolism of light, and consequent worship of oree 
the sun as the fountain of light, will explain those anomalous 
notices of the Essenes in which they are represented as paying 


reverence to this luminary’. (3) Moreover; the ‘worship of een 


1 See the references in Zeller 1. p. practice. The commentators on Ta- 
218 sq.; comp. m1. 2, p. 67. citus quote a similar notice of the 

2 Keim Geschichte Jesu von Nazara Parthians in Herodian iv. 15 dua 6é 
1. p. 303) refers to Tac. Hist. iii. 24 rly dvlaxovre épdvn ApraBavos ov 
‘Undique clamor; et orientem solem peylotw whiJe orparod' dcmacdmevor 
(ita in Syria mos est) tertiani salu- dé rdv HALov, ws eos avrois, of BdpBapor 
tavere,’ as illustrating this Hssene_ x.7.A. 


L. : 24 


(iv) Magic. 
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angels’ in the Essene system has a striking parallel in the 
invocations of spirits, which form a very prominent feature in 
the ritual of the Zend-Avesta. And altogether their angelo- 
logy is illustrated, and not improbably was suggested, by the 
doctine of intermediate beings concerned in the government of 
nature and of man, such as the Amshaspands, which is an 
integral part of the Zoroastrian system’, (4) And once more ; 
the magic, which was so attractive to the Essene, may have 
received its impulse from the priestly caste of Persia, to whose 
world-wide fame this form of superstition is indebted for its 
name. (5) If to these parallels I venture also to add the 
intense striving after purity, which is the noblest feature in the 
Persian religion, I do so, not because the Essenes might not 
have derived this impulse from a higher source, but because 
this feature was very likely to recommend the Zoroastrian 
system to their favourable notice, and because also the par- 
ticular form which the zeal for purity took among them 
was at all events congenial to the teaching of the Zend- 
Avesta, and may not have been altogether free from its in- 
fluences. 

I have preferred dwelling on these broader resemblances, 
because they are much more significant than any mere coinci- 
dence of details, which may or may not have been accidental. 
Thus for instance the magi, like the Essenes, wore white 
garments, and eschewed gold and ornaments; they practised 
frequent lustrations; they avoided flesh, living on bread and 
cheese or on herbs and fruits; they had different orders in 
their society; and the like. All these, as I have already 


1 See e.g. Vendidad Farg. xix; and 


(11. 2, p. 276), but defends his posi- 
the liturgical portions of the book are 


tion again (Zeitschrift x1. p. 347 sq.), 


largely taken up with invocations of 
these intermediate beings. Some ex- 
tracts are given in Davies’ Colossians 
p. 146 sq. 

* Hilgenfeld (Zeitschrift x. p. 99 sq.) 
finds coincidences even more special 
than these. He is answered by Zeller 


though with no great success. Among 
other points of coincidence Hilgenfeld 
remarks on the axe (Jos. B. J. ii. 8. 
7) which was given to the novices 
among the Essenes, and connects it 
with the déwouarrela (Plin. N. H. 
xxxvl, 19) of the magi. Zeller con- 
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remarked, may be the independent out-growth of the same 
temper and direction of conduct, and need not imply any direct 
historical connexion. Nor is there any temptation to press 
such resemblances; for even without their aid the general 
connexion seems to be sufficiently established}. 

But it is said, that the history of Persia does not favour the The de- 
hypothesis of such an influence as is here assumed. The of that 
destruction of the Persian empire by Alexander, argues Zeller?, pict 


and the subsequent erection of the Parthian domination on its not ee 
ruins, must have been fatal to the spread of Zoroastrianism. 
From the middle of the third century before Christ, when the 
Parthian empire was established, till towards the middle of the 

third century of our era, when the Persian monarchy and reli- 

gion were once more restored*, its influence must have been 
reduced within the narrowest limits. But does analogy really butfavour- 
suggest such an inference? Does not the history of the Jews eas a 
themselves show that the religious influence of a people on the P#sis™. 
world at large may begin just where its national life ends? 

The very dispersion of Zoroastrianism, consequent on the fall of 

the empire, would impregnate the atmosphere far and wide; and 

the germs of new religious developments would thus be implanted 

in alien soils. For in tracing Essenism to Persian influences I 


have not wished to imply that this Jewish sect consciously 


tents himself with replying that the 
use of the axe among the Essenes for 
purposes of divination is a pure con- 
jecture, not resting on any known 
fact. He might have answered with 
much more effect that Josephus else- 
where (§ 9) defines it as a spade or 
shovel, and assigns to it a very dif- 
ferent use. Hilgenfeld has damaged 
his cause by laying stress on these 
accidental resemblances. So far as 
regards minor coincidences, Zeller 
makes out as good a case for his 
Pythagoreans, as Hilgenfeld for his 
magians. 

1 Those who allow any foreign 


Oriental element in HEssenism most 
commonly ascribe it to Persia: e.g. 
among the more recent writers, Hil- 
genfeld (1. c.), and Lipsius Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lexikon s. y. Kissiier p. 189. 

21.6. p. 275. 

3 See Gibbon Decline and Fall 
¢. vili, Milman History of Christianity 
um. p. 247 sq. The latter speaks of 
this restoration of Zoroastrianism, as 
‘perhaps the only instance of the 
vigorous revival of a Pagan religion.’ 
It was far purer and less Pagan than 
the system which it superseded; and 
this may account for its renewed life, 
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incorporated the Zoroastrian philosophy and religion as such, 
but only that Zoroastrian ideas were infused into its system by 
more or less direct contact. And, as a matter of fact, it seems 
quite certain that Persian ideas were widely spread during this 
very interval, when the Persian nationality was eclipsed. It 
was then that Hermippus gave to the Greeks the most detailed 
account of this religion which had ever been laid before them’. 
It was then that its tenets suggested or moulded the specula- 
tions of the various Gnostic sects. It was then that the 
worship of the Persian Mithras spread throughout the Roman 
Empire. It was then, if not earlier, that the magian system 
took root in Asia Minor, making for itself (as it were) a second 
home in Cappadocia?. It was then, if not earlier, that the 
Zoroastrian demonology stamped itself so deeply on the apo- 
cryphal literature of the Jews themselves, which borrowed even 
the names of evil spirits? from the Persians. There are indeed 
abundant indications that Palestine was surrounded by Persian 
influences during this period, when the Persian empire was in 
abeyance. 

Thus we seem to have ample ground for the view that 
certain alien features in Essene Judaism were derived from the 
Zoroastrian religion. But are we justified in going a step 
further, and attributing other elements in this eclectic system 
to the more distant East? The monasticism of the Buddhist 
will naturally occur to our minds, as a precursor of the ceno- 
bitic life among the Essenes; and Hilgenfeld accordingly has 
not hesitated to ascribe this characteristic of Essenism directly 
to Buddhist influences‘, But at the outset we are obliged to 


1 See Miiller Fragm. Hist. Graec. 
11. p. 53 sq. for this work of Hermip- 
pus wep! Mdywv. He flourished about 
B.c. 200. See Max Miller Lectures on 
the Science of Language 1st ser. p. 86. 

2 Strabo xv. 3. 15 (p. 733) Hy 6é 77 
Kammadoxla (odd yap éxet To TGy Md- 
you idov, of Kal mvpachor Kadodvyrac. 
mora dé Kal rev Ileporxay OeGv lepd) 


K.T.A. 

5 At least in one instance, Asmo- 
deus (Tob. iii. 17); see M. Miiller 
Chips from a German Workshop 1. 
p. 148 sq. For the different dates as- 
signed to the book of Tobit see Dr 
Westcott’s article Tobit in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible p. 1525. 

4 Zeitschrift x. p. 103 sq.; comp. 


“kr 
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ask whether history gives any such indication of the presence 

of Buddhism in the West as this hypothesis requires. Hilgen- 

_feld answers this question in the affirmative. He points con- Supposed 
fidently to the fact that as early as the middle of the second establish. 
century before Christ the Buddhist records speak of their faith aS 
as flourishing in Alasanda the chief city of the land of Yavana. 4a. 
The place intended, he conceives, can be none other than the 

great Alexandria, the most famous of the many places bearing 

the name. In this opinion however he stands quite alone. qo ay. 
Neither Képpen?, who is his authority for this statement, nor Bees. 
any other Indian scholar’, so far as I am aware, for a moment preted 
contemplates this identification. Yavana, or Yona, was the 
common Indian name for the Greco-Bactrian kingdom and its 
dependencies‘; and to this region we naturally turn. The 
Alasanda or Alasadda therefore, which is here mentioned, will 

be one of several Eastern cities bearing the name of the great 
conqueror, most probably Alexandria ad Caucasum. But in- 

deed I hardly think that, if Hilgenfeld had referred to the 
original authority for the statement, the great Buddhist history 


Mahawanso, he would have ventured to lay any stress at all on 


x1. p. 351. M. Renan also (Langues ff. Wissensch. wu. Literatur, Braun- 


Sémitiques ut. iv. 1, Vie de Jésus 
p. 98) suggests that Buddhist influences 
operated in Palestine, 

1x. p. 105 ‘was schon an sich, 
zumal in dieser Zeit, schwerlich Alex- 
andria ad Caucasum, sondern nur 
Alexandrien in Aegypten bedeuten 
kann.’ Comp. x1. p. 351, where he 
repeats the same argument in reply to 
Zeller. This is a very natural in- 
ference from a Western point of view; 
but, when we place ourselves in the 
position of a Buddhist writer to whom 
Bactria was Greece, the relative pro- 
portions of things are wholly changed. 

2 Die Religion des Buddha t. p. 193. 

3 Comp. e.g. Weber Die Verbin- 
dungen Indiens mit den Lindern im 
Westen p. 675 inthe Allgem. Monatsschr. 


schweig 1853; Lassen Indische Alter- 


_ thumskunde 11. p. 236; Hardy Manual 


of Budhism p. 516. 

4 For its geographical meaning in 
older Indian writers see Képpen l. ¢. 
Since then it has entirely departed 
from its original signification, and 
Yavana is now a common term used 
by the Hindoos to designate the Mo- 
hammedans. Thus the Greek name 
has come to be applied to a people 
which of all others is most unlike the 
Greeks. This change of meaning ad- 
mirably illustrates the use of “EA\qv 
among the Jews, which in like man- 
ner, from being the name of an alien 
nation, became the name of an alien 
religion, irrespective of nationality ; 
see the note on Gal. ii. 3. 
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and wholly this notice, as supporting his theory. The historian, or rather 
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Strabo. 


fabulist (for such he is in this earlier part of his chronicle), is 
relating the foundation of the Mahé thapo, or great tope, at 
Ruanwelli by the king Dutthagdmini in the year B.c. 157. 
Beyond the fact that this tope was erected by this king the 
rest is plainly legendary. All the materials for the construc- 
tion of the building, we are told, appeared spontaneously as by 
miracle—the bricks, the metals, the precious stones. The 
dewos, or demons, lent their aid in the erection. In fact 
the fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation. 

Priests gathered in enormous numbers from all the great 
Buddhist monasteries to do honour to the festival of the 
foundation. One place alone sent not less than 96,000. Among 
the rest it is mentioned that ‘Maha Dhammarakkito, théro 
(i.e. senior priest) of Yona, accompanied by 30,000 priests from 
the vicinity of Alasaddd, the capital of the Yéna country, 
attended’ It is obvious that no weight can be attached to a 
statement occurring as part of a story of which the other 
An establishment of 30,000 
Buddhist priests at Alexandria would indeed be a phenomenon 


details are so manifestly false. 


of which historians have shown a strange neglect. 
Nor is the presence of any Buddhist establishment even on 
a much.smaller scale in this important centre of western 
civilisation at all reconcilable with the ignorance of this religion, 
which the Greeks and Romans betray at a much later date® 
For some centuries after the Christian era we find that the 
information possessed by western writers was most shadowy 
and confused; and in almost every instance we are able to 
trace it to some other cause than the actual presence of 
Buddhists in the Roman Empire. Thus Strabo, who wrote 
1 Mahawanso p. 171, 


Turnour’s the language which is quoted in the 


translation. 

2 How for instance, if any such 
establishment had ever existed at 
Alexandria, could Strabo have used 


next note? 

3 Consistently with this view, we 
may allow that single Indians would 
visit Alexandria from time to time for 
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under Augustus and Tiberius, apparently mentions the Bud- 
dhist priests, the sramanas, under the designation sarmane 
(Zapydvas)'; but he avowedly obtains his information from 


purposes of trade or for other reasons, 
and not more than this is required by 
the rhetorical passage in Dion Chry- 
sost. Or. xxxli (p. 373) 6p yap eywye 
o} pdvov “EXAnvas wap dpiv...... ada 
kal Baxrplovs cal XKiGas cat Iépoas 
kal "Ivdév twds. The qualifying rwds 
shows how very slight was the com- 
munication between India and Alex- 
andria. The mission of Pantenus 
may have been suggested by the pre- 
sence of such stray visitors. Jerome 
(Vir. Ill. 36) says that he went ‘roga- 
tus ab illius gentis legatis.? It must 
remain doubtful however, whether 
some other region than Hindostan, 
such as Aithiopia for instance, is not 
- meant, when Pantzenus is said to have 
gone to India: see Cave’s Lives of the 
Primitive Fathers p. 188 sq. 


How very slight the communication — 


was between India and the West in 
the early years of the Christian era, 
appears from this passage of Strabo 
(xy. 1. 4, p. 686); xaloi viv dé é& Aiyir- 
tov mhéovres éurropixol To Nethw kal TO 
*ApaBly Kdr\rm péxpe THs “Iwdixijs omd- 
vio. pev Kal mepuremdevKage péexpe TOD 
Tdyyou, kal ofro 8 léiGra Kal obdév 
apos ioroplay T&v Toray xpHoipor, after 
which he goes on to say that the only 
instance of Indian travellers in the 
West was the embassy sent to Augus- 
tus (see below p. 378), which came aq’ 
évos Témou Kal map’ évds Baoihéws. 

The communications between India 
and the West are investigated by two 
recent writers, Reinaud Relations Poli- 
tiques et Commerciales de VEmpire 
Romain avec VAsie Centrale, Paris 
1863, and Priaulx The Indian Travels 
of Apollonius of Tyana and the Indian 
Embassies to Rome, 1873. The latter 
work, which is very thorough and 


satisfactory, would have saved me 
much labour of independent investiga- 
tion, if I had seen it in time. 

1 Strabo xv. 1. 59, p. 712. In the 
Mss it is written Tapudvas, but this 
must be an error either introduced by 
Strabo’s transcribers or found in the 
copy of Megasthenes which this author 
used. This is plain not only from the 
Indian word itself, but also from the 
parallel passage in Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Strom. i. 15). From the coin- 
cidences of language it is clear that 
Clement also derived his information 
from Megasthenes, whose name he 
mentions just below. The fragments 
of Megasthenes relating to the Indian 
philosophers will be found in Miiller 
Fragm. Hist. Graec, u. p. 437, They 
were previously edited by Schwanbeck, 
Megasthenis Indica (Bonne 1846). 

For Zapuavar we also find the form 
Lapavato. in other writers; e.g. Clem. 
Alex. 1. ¢,, Bardesanes in Porphyr. de 
Abstin. iv. 17, Orig. c. Cels. i. 24 (1. 
p. 342). This divergence is explained 
by the fact that the Pali word sammana 
corresponds to the Sanskrit sramana. 
See Schwanbeck, 1. c. p. 17, quoted by 
Miiller, p. 437. 

It should be borne in mind however, 
that several eminent Indian scholars 
believe Megasthenes to have meant 
not Buddhists but Brahmins by his 
Sapudvas. So for instance Lassen 
Rhein. Mus, 1833, p. 180 sq., Ind. 
Alterth. u. p. 700: and Prof. Max 
Miiller (Pref. to Rogers’s Translation 
of Buddhaghosha’s Parables, London 
1870, p. lii) says; ‘That Lassen is 
right in taking the Zapudvar, men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, for Brahmanic, 
not for Buddhist ascetics, might be 
proved also by their dress. Dresses 
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Megasthenes, who travelled in India somewhere about the 
year 300 B.c, and wrote a book on Indian affairs. Thus too 
Bardesanes at a much later date gives an account of these 
Buddhist ascetics, without however naming the founder of the 
religion; but he was indebted for his knowledge of them to 
conversations with certain Indian ambassadors who visited 


Syria on their way westward in the reign of one of the 


Antonines?. 


Clement of Alexandria, writing in the latest 


years of the second century or the earliest of the third, for 


made of the bark of trees are not 
Buddhistic.’ If this opinion be correct, 
the earlier notices of Buddhism in 
Greek writers entirely disappear, and 
my position is strengthened. But for 
the following reasons the other view 
appears to me more probable: (1) The 
term sramana is the common term 
for the Buddhist ascetic, whereas it 
is very seldom used of the Brahmin. 
(2) The Zdpuavos (another form of 
sramana), mentioned below, p. 378, 
note 1, appears to have been a 
Buddhist. This view is taken even 
by Lassen, Ind. Alterth. 11. p. 60. 
(3) The distinction of Bpaxuaves and 
Zapuava in Megasthenes or the writers 
following him corresponds to the dis- 
tinction of Bpaxuaves and Yapavaior 
in Bardesanes, Origen, and others; 
and, as Schwanbeck has shown (l. ¢.), 
the account of the Dapudyva in Mega- 
sthenes for the most part is a close 
parallel to the account of the Sauavator 
in Bardesanes (or at least in Por- 
phyry’s report of Bardesanes). It 
seems more probable therefore that 
Megasthenes has been guilty of con- 
fusion in describing the dress of the 
Zapuavat, than that Brahmins are in- 
tended by the term. 

The Pali form, Zauavain, as a de- 
signation of the Buddhists, first occurs 
in Clement of Alexandria or Barde- 
sanes, whichever may be the earlier 


writer. It is generally ascribed to 
Alexander Polyhistor, who flourished 
B.c. 80—60, because his authority is 
quoted by Cyril of Alexandria (c. 
Julian. iv. p. 133) in the same context 
in which the Dapavato. are mentioned. 
This inference is drawn by Schwan- 
beck, Max Miiller, Lassen, and others, 
An examination of Cyril’s language 
however shows that the statement for 
which he quotes the authority of Alex- 


- ander Polyhistor does not extend to 


the mention of the Samanezi. Indeed 
all the facts given in this passage of 
Cyril (including the reference to Poly- 
histor) are taken from Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. i. 15; see below, p. 378 
n.1), whose account Cyril has abridged. 
It is possible indeed that Clement 
himself derived the statement from 
Polyhistor, but nothing in Clement’s 
own language points to this. 

1 The narrative of Bardesanes is 
given by Porphyry de Abst. iv. 17. 
The Buddhist ascetics are there called 
Zapavato. (see the last note). The 
work of Bardesanes, recounting his 
conversations with these Indian am- 
bassadors, is quoted again by Porphyry 
in a fragment preserved by Stobeus 
Ecl. iii. 56 (p. 141). In this last pas- 
sage the embassy is said to have arrived 
éxt THs Baowelas ris "Avrwvlvov rod é€ 
’"EuwcGv, by which, if the words be 
correct, must be meant EHlagabalus 


i 
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the first? time mentions Buddha by name; and even he betrays 
a strange ignorance of this Eastern religion’, 


Still later than this, Hippolytus, while he gives a fairly eee 


‘intelligent, though brief, account of the Brahmins’, says not a. 
word about the Buddhists, though, if he had been acquainted 
with their teaching, he would assuredly have seen in them a 
fresh support to his theory of the affinity between Christian 


(A.D. 218—222), the spurious Antonine 


(see Hilgenfeld Bardesanes p. 12 sq.). 
Other ancient authorities however place 
Bardesanes in the reign of one of the 
older Antonines; and, as the context 
is somewhat corrupt, we cannot feel 
quite certain about the date. Barde- 
sanes gives by far the most accurate 
account of the Buddhists to be found 
in any ancient Greek writer; but even 
here the monstrous stories, which the 
Indian ambassadors related to him, 
show how little trustworthy such 
sources of information were. 

1 Except possibly Arrian, Ind. viii. 
1, who mentions an ancient Indian 
king, Budyas (Bovdvas) by name; but 
what he relates of him is quite incon- 
sistent with the history of Buddha, 
and probably some one else is intended. 

2 In this passage (Strom. i. 15, p. 
359) Clement apparently mentions 
these same persons three times, sup- 
posing that he is describing three dif- 
ferent schools of Oriental philosophers. 
(1) He speaks of Zauavatoe Baxrpwv 
(comp. Cyrill. Alex. 1. ¢.); (2) He dis- 
tinguishes two classes of Indian gymno- 
sophists, whom he calls Zapuavar and 
Bpaxuavat. These are Buddhists and 
Brahmins respectively (see p. 375, note 
(3) He says afterwards elol 6é 
Ivdav of rots Bodtra mePdmevor 
mapayyeAuwacw, dv 6.’ brepBorny oep- 
pornros els [ws?] Oedv rerimjKace. 
Schwanbeck indeed maintains that Cle- 
ment here intends to describe the same 
persons whom he has just mentioned 


as Dapuavar; but this is not the natural 
interpretation of his language, which 
must mean ‘There are also among 
the Indians those who obey the pre- 
cepts of Buddha.’ Probably Schwan- 
beck is right in identifying the Dapua- 
vat with the Buddhist ascetics, but 
Clement appears not to have known 
this, In fact he has obtained his in- 
formation from different sources, and 
sorepeated himself without being aware 
of it. Where he got the first fact it is 
impossible to say. The second, as we 
saw, was derived from Megasthenes. 
The third, relating to Buddha, came, 
as we may conjecture, either from 
Pantenus (if indeed Hindostan is 
really meant by the India of his mis- 
sionary labours) or from some chance 
Indian visitor at Alexandria. 

In another passage (Strom. iii. 7, 
p. 539) Clement speaks of certain In- 
dian celibates and ascetics, who are 
called Deuvoit. As he distinguishes 
them from the gymnosophists, and 
mentions the pyramid as a sacred 
building with them, the identification 
with the Buddhists can hardly be 
doubted. Here therefore Deuvol is a 
Grecized form of Xapavato.; and this 
modification of the word would occur 
naturally to Clement, because ceurol, 
ceqvetov, were already used of the ascetic 
life: e.g. Philo de Vit. Cont. 3 (p. 
475 M.) lepdv 6 xadetrac cemvetov Kai 
fovacrhpiov év @ povotmevor Ta TOD 
cepuvod Blov wvothpia TehotvTaL. 

3 Haer. i. 24. 
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With one 


doubtful exception—an Indian fanatic attached to an embassy 
sent by king Porus to Augustus, who astonished the Greeks 
and Romans by burning himself alive at Athens’—there is 


1 The chief authority is Nicolaus of 
Damascus in Strabo xv. 1. 73 (p. 720). 
The incident is mentioned also in Dion 
Cass. liv. 9. Nicolaus had met these 
ambassadors at Antioch, and gives an 
interesting account of the motley com- 
pany and their strange presents. This 
fanatic, who was one of the number, 
immolated himself in the presence of 
an astonished crowd, and perhaps of 
the emperor himself, at Athens. He 
anointed himself and then leapt smil- 
ing on the pyre. The inscription on 
his tomb was Zapuavoxnyas Ivdds dard 
Bapybons xara ra mdrpia “Ivddv Oy 
éavtov dmabavarioas xetrar. The tomb 
was visible at least as late as the age 
of Plutarch, who recording the self- 
immolation of Calanus before Alexan- 
der (Vit. Alex. 69) says, rodro moN)ots 
érecw tarepov addos ‘Ivdds év ’AOrjvats 
Katoape ovvev érolnce, kal delxvurat 
péxpe viv 7d pynuetov “Ivd00 mpocayo- 
pevouevov. Strabo also places the two 
incidents in conjunction in another 
passage in which he refers to this 
person, xv. 1. 4 (p. 686) 6 karaxatoas 
éavrov’ AOhyyot copiorhs Ivdés, kabdmep 
kal 6 Kddavos x.7.X. 

The reasons for supposing this per- 
son to have been a Buddhist, rather 
than a Brahmin, are: (1) The name 
Zapuavoxynyas (which appears with 
some variations in the mss of Strabo) 
being apparently the Indian sramana- 
karja, i.e. ‘teacher of the ascetics,’ 
in other words, a Buddhist priest; 
(2) The place Bargosa, i.e. Barygaza, 
where Buddhism flourished in that 
age. See Priaulx p. 78 sq. In Dion 
Cassius it is written Zdpuapos. 

And have we not here an explana- 
tion of 1 Cor. xili. 3, if va kavOjoopwac 


be the right reading? The passage, 
being written before the fires of the 
Neronian persecution, requires expla- 
nation. Now it is clear from Plutarch 
that the ‘Tomb of the Indian’ was 
one of the sights shown to strangers 
at Athens: and the Apostle, who ob- 
served the altar arpNWCTW! O8EW!, 
was not likely to overlook the sepul- 
chre with the strange inscription 
EAYTON ATTAPANATICAC KEITAI. In- 
deed the incident would probably be 
pressed on his notice in his discussions 
with Stoics and Epicureans, and he 
would be forced to declare himself as 
to the value of these Indian self-im- 
molations, when he preached the doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice. We may well 
imagine therefore that the fate of this 
poor Buddhist fanatic was present to 
his mind when he penned the words 
kal éay mapad® 7d cOud pov...dydrny Oé 
phexw, oder dpedodua. Indeedit would 
furnish an almost equally good illus- 
tration of the text, whether we read tva 
KavOjooua. or va Kavxjowua. Dion 
Cassius (1. c.) suggests that the deed 
was done t70d gudoriulas or els éaldertuv. 
How much attention these religious 
suicides of the Indians attracted in the 
Apostolic age (doubtless because the 
act of this Buddhist priest had brought 
the subject vividly before men’s minds 
in the West), we may infer from the 
speech which Josephus puts in the 
mouth of Eleazar (B. J. vii. 8. 7), Bdé- 
Wouey els Ivdods tods coplay dckety br- 
toxvouperous...of O€...rupl Td coma 
mapaddyres, 8rws 5) Kal kabapwrdrny 
amoxplywor TOO cHparos Thy Wuxi, bpu- 
vovpevot TEAEUTGL...ap obv ovK aidovmeba 
xetpov “Ivday ppovedtytes ; 
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apparently no notice in either heathen or Christian writers, 

which points to the presence of a Buddhist within the limits of 
the Roman Empire, till long after the Essenes had ceased to 

exist}. 

And if so, the coincidences must be very precise, before we The al- 
are justified in attributing any peculiarities of Essenism to pees 
Buddhist influences. This however is far from being the case. Sonie 
They both exhibit a well-organized monastic society: but the 
monasticism of the Buddhist priests, with its systematized Monasti- 
mendicancy, has little in common with the monasticism of the pare 
Essene recluse, whose life was largely spent in manual labour. 

They both enjoin celibacy, both prohibit the use of flesh and of Asceti- 
wine, both abstain from the slaughter of animals. But, as we ha 
have already seen, such resemblances prove nothing, for they 
may be explained by the independent development of the same 
religious principles. One coincidence, and one only, is noticed 
by Hilgenfeld, which at first sight seems more striking and 
might suggest a historical connexion. He observes that the Hee 
four orders of the Essene community are derived from the four four steps. 
steps of Buddhism. Against this it might fairly be argued that 
such coincidences of numbers are often purely accidental, and 
that in the present instance there is no more reason for 
connecting the four steps of Buddhism with the four orders of 
Essenism than there would be for connecting the ten precepts 
of Buddha with the Ten Commandments of Moses. But indeed 
a nearer examination will show that the two have nothing 
whatever in common except the number. The four steps or 
paths of Buddhism are not four grades of an external order, but 
four degrees of spiritual progress on the way to nirvana or 


annihilation, the ultimate goal of the Buddhist’s religious aspira- 


1 In the reign of Claudius an em- _bably Rama is meant (Priaulx p. 116). 
bassy arrivedfrom Taprobane (Ceylon); From this and other statements it 
and from these ambassadors Pliny de- appears that they were Tamils and 
rived his information regarding the not Singalese, and thus belonged to 
island, N. H. vi. 24. Respecting their the non-Buddhist part of the island ; 
religion however he says only two see Priaulx p. 91 sq. 
words ‘coli Herculem,’ by whom pro- 
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tions. They are wholly unconnected with the Buddhist 
monastic system, as an organization. A reference to the 
Buddhist notices collected in Hardy’s LHastern Monachism 
(p. 280 sq.) will at once dispel any suspicion of a resemblance. 
A man may attain to the highest of these four stages of 
He does not need to 


have passed through the lower grades, but may even be a 


Buddhist illumination instantaneously. 
layman at the time. Some merit obtained in a previous state 
of existence may raise him per saltum to the elevation of a 
rahat, when all earthly desires are crushed and no future birth 
stands between him and nirvana. There remains therefore no 
coincidence which would suggest any historical connexion 
between Essenism and Buddhism. Indeed it is not till some 
centuries later, when Manicheism? starts into being, that we 
find for the first time any traces of the influence of Buddhism 
on the religions of the West?. 


1 Even its influence on Manicheism 
however is disputed in a learned article 
in the Home and Foreign Review ut. 
p. 143 sq. (1863), by Mr P. Le Page 
Renouf (see Academy 1873, p. 399). 

2 An extant inscription, containing 
an edict of the great Buddhist king 
Asoka and dating about the middle of 
the 3rd century B.c., was explained by 
Prinsep as recording a treaty of this 
monarch with Ptolemy and other suc- 


cessors of Alexander, by which religious 
freedom was secured for the Buddhists 
throughout their dominions. If this 
interpretation had been correct, we 
must have supposed that, so far as 
regards Egypt and Western Asia, the 
treaty remained a dead letter. But 
later critics have rejected this interpre- 
tation of its purport: see Thomas’s 
edition of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian 
Antiquities 11. p. 18 sq. 


CG 
ESSENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


T has become a common practice with a certain class of Thetheory 
: : eee : which ex- 
writers to call Essenism to their aid in accounting for any plains 
ie: : On ore é Christi- 
distinctive features of Christianity, which they are unable to any neem 


explain in any other way. Wherever some external power is Cee 
needed to solve a perplexity, here is the deus ex machina whose ism 
aid they most readily invoke. Constant repetition is sure to 
produce its effect, and probably not a few persons, who want 
either the leisure or the opportunity to investigate the subject 
for themselves, have a lurking suspicion that the Founder of 
Christianity may have been an Essene, or at all events that 
Christianity was largely indebted to Essenism for its doctrinal 
and ethical teaching’. Indeed, when very confident and sweep- 
ing assertions are made, it is natural to presume that they rest 

on a substantial basis of fact. Thus for instance we are told by 
one writer that Christianity is ‘Essenism alloyed with foreign 
elements’?: while another, who however approaches the 
subject in a different spirit, says; ‘It will hardly be doubted 
that our Saviour Himself belonged to this holy brotherhood. 
This will especially be apparent, when we remember that the 
whole Jewish community at the advent of Christ was divided 


1De Quincey’s attempt to prove ceived in a wholly different spirit from 
that the Essenes were actually Chris- the theories of the writers mentioned 
tians (Works vi. p. 270 sq., 1x. p. 253 in the text; but it is even more un- 
sq.), who used the machinery of an tenable and does not deserve serious 
esoteric society to inculcate their doc- _ refutation. 
trines ‘for fear of the Jews,’ is con- 2 Gratz m1. p. 217. 
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into three parties, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes, and that every Jew had to belong to one of these sects. 
Jesus who in all things conformed to the Jewish law, and who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, would 
therefore naturally associate Himself with that order of Judaism 
which was most congenial to His nature!’ I purpose testing 
these strong assertions by an appeal to facts. 

For the statements involved in those words of the last 
extract which I have italicized, no authority is given by the 
writer himself; nor have I been able to find confirmation of 
them in any quarter. On the contrary the frequent allusions 
which we find to the vulgar herd, the idsérav, the eam haarets, 
who are distinguished from the disciples of the schools?, suggest 
that a large proportion of the people was unattached to any 
sect. If it had been otherwise, we might reasonably presume 
that our Lord, as one who ‘in all things conformed to the 
Jewish law,’ would have preferred attaching Himself to the 
Pharisees who ‘sat in Moses’ seat’ and whose precepts He 
recommended His disciples to obey’, rather than to the Essenes 
who in one important respect at least—the repudiation of the 
temple sacrifices—acted in flagrant violation of the Mosaic 
ordinances. 

This preliminary barrier being removed, we are free to 
investigate the evidence for their presumed connexion. And 
here we are met first with a negative argument, which 
obviously has great weight with many persons. Why, it is 
asked, does Jesus, who so unsparingly denounces the vices and 
the falsehoods of Pharisees and Sadducees, never once mention 
the Essenes by way of condemnation, or indeed mention them 
by name at all? Why, except that He Himself belonged to 
this sect and looked favourably on their teaching? This 
question is best answered by another. How can we explain 
the fact, that throughout the enormous mass of talmudical and 


1 Ginsburg Hssenes p. 24. 3 Matt. xxiii, 2, 3. 
2 See above, p. 345. 
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early rabbinical literature this sect is not once mentioned by 
name, and that even the supposed allusions to them, which 
have been discovered for the first time in the present century, 
turn out on investigation to be hypothetical and illusory? The 
difficulty is much greater in this latter instance ; but the 
answer is the same in both cases. The silence is explained by 
the comparative insignificance of the sect, their small numbers 
and their retired habits. Their settlements were far removed 
from the great centres of political and religious life. Their 
recluse habits, as a rule, prevented them from interfering in 
the common business of the world. Philo and Josephus have 
given prominence to them, because their ascetic practices 
invested them with the character of philosophers and interested 
the Greeks and Romans in their history; but in the national 
life of the Jews they bore a very insignificant part’. If the 
Sadducees, who held the highest offices in the hierarchy, are 
only mentioned directly on three occasions in the Gospels?, it 
can be no surprise that the Essenes are not named at all. 


As no stress therefore can be laid on the argument from The posi- 
tive argu- 
ments for 


Christianity must make good its claims by establishing one or 2 Connex 
ion may be 


both of these two points; first, that there is direct historical twofold. 
evidence of close intercourse between the two; and secondly, 


silence, any hypothesis of connexion between Essenism and 


that the resemblances of doctrine and practice are so striking as 
to oblige, or at least to warrant, the belief in such a connexion. 


1 This fact is fully recognised by 
several recent writers, who will not be 
suspected of any undue bias towards 
traditional views of Christian history. 
Thus Lipsius writes (p. 190), ‘In the 
general development of Jewish life 
Essenism occupies a far more sub- 
ordinate place than is commonly 
ascribed to it.’ And Keim expresses 
himself to the same effect (1. p. 305). 
Derenbourg also, after using similar 
language, adds this wise caution, ‘In 
any case, in the present state of our 
acquaintance with the Essenes, which 


is so imperfect and has no chance of 
being extended, the greatest prudence 
is required of science, if she prefers to 
be true rather than adventurous, if she 
has at heart rather to enlighten than to 
surprise’ (p. 461). Hven Gritz in one 
passage can write soberly on this sub- 
ject: ‘The Hssenes had throughout 
no influence on political movements, 
from which they held aloof as far as 
possible’ (111. p. 86). 

2 These are (1) Matt. iii. 7; (2) 
Matt. xvi. 1 sq.; (3) Matt. xxii. 23 sq., 
Mark xii. 18, Luke xx. 27. 
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If both these lines of argument fail, the case must be considered 
to have broken down. : 
Bae becnce 1. On the former point it must be premised that the 
historical Gospel narrative does not suggest any hint of a connexion. 
evidence Indeed its general tenor is directly adverse to such a supposi- 
nexion. tion. From first to last Jesus and His disciples move about 
freely, taking part in the common business, even in the common 
recreations, of Jewish life. The recluse ascetic brotherhood, 
which was gathered about the shores of the Dead Sea, does not 
once appear above the Evangelists’ horizon. Of this close 
Two indi- society, as such, there is not the faintest indication. But two 
pve al. individuals have been singled out, as holding an important 
leged. place either in the Evangelical narrative or in the Apostolic 
Church, who, it is contended, form direct and personal links of 
communication with this sect. These are John the Baptist and 
James the Lord’s brother. The one is the forerunner of the 
Gospel, the first herald of the Kingdom; the other is the most 


prominent figure in the early Church of Jerusalem. 


(i) John (i) John the Baptist was an ascetic. His abode was the 
tae Bap- desert; his clothing was rough; his food was spare; he baptized 


his penitents. Therefore, it is argued, he was an Essene. 
Between the premisses and the conclusion however there is a 
broad gulf, which cannot very easily be bridged over. The 
not an Es. solitary independent life, which John led, presents a type wholly 
ea different from the cenobitic establishments of the Essenes, who 
had common property, common meals, common hours of labour 
and of prayer. It may even be questioned whether his food of 
locusts would have been permitted by the Essenes, if they 
really ate nothmg which had life (€uypuyov'). And again; his 
baptism as narrated by the Evangelists, and their illustrations 
as described by Josephus, have nothing in common except the 
use of water for a religious purpose. When therefore we are 
told confidently that ‘his manner of life was altogether after the 
Essene pattern?’ and that ‘he without doubt baptized his 


1 See Colossians p. 86. 2 Gratz m1. p. 100. 
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converts into the Essene order, we know what value to attach 
to this bold assertion. If positive statements are allowable, it 
would be more true to fact to say that he could not possibly 
have been an Essene. The rule of his life was isolation ; the 
principle of theirs, community’. 

In this mode of life John was not singular. It would appear External 
that not a few devout Jews at this time retired from the world pjances to 
and buried themselves in the wilderness, that they might devote sone ke 
themselves unmolested to ascetic discipline and religious medita- 
tion. One such instance at all events we have in Banus the 
master of Josephus, with whom the Jewish historian, when a 
youth, spent three years in the desert. This anchorite was clothed 
in garments made of bark or of leaves; his food was the natural 
produce of the earth; he bathed day and night in cold water 
for purposes of purification. To the careless observer doubtless 
John and Banus would appear to be men of the same stamp. 

In their outward mode of life there was perhaps not very much 
difference’. The consciousness of a divine mission, the gift of 
a prophetic insight, in John was the real and all-important 
distinction between the two. But here also the same mistake who was 
is made; and we not uncommonly find Banus described as an R20", 
Essene. It is not too much to say however, that the whole 


tenor of Josephus’ narrative is opposed to this supposition®. He 


1 7d Kowwvytixov, Joseph, B. J. ii. 
8.3. See also Philo Fragm. 632 imép 
Tod Kowwdedods, and the context. 

2 Ewald (vi. p. 649) regards this 
Banus as representing an extravagant 
development of the school of John, 
and thus supplying a link between the 
real teaching of the Baptist and the 
doctrine of the Hemerobaptists pro- 
fessing to be derived from him. 

3 The passage is so important that 
I give it in full; Joseph. Vit. 2 zepi 
éxxatdeka dé érn yevdmevos EBourdnOny Tav 
map nui aipécewy éumeplay aBev. 
tpeis 6 elaly atrac* Papicalwy perv 7 
mpwiTn, Kat Daddovxaliuy 7 devrépa, tpirn 
6é 1 Hoonvev, ka0ws modddKs elaper. 


L. 


ows yap Bdounv aipnoecOa Thy aplorny, 
el mdoas KaTapuddouw.. okAnpaywyjnoas 
yoov éuaurov kal roANa trovnels Tas Tpets 
OupAOov. Kal unde Tv evTedOev eurrer- 
play ixaviy éwavT@ vouicas elvat, mvO6- 
pevos Twa Bavody dvoua Kara Thy épnulav 
OvarplBew, éoO7nre wev amd dévdpwv xpw- 
pevov, TpopHy 5 Thy avToUdTws pvou“évny 
mpoopepomevov, Wuxp@ dé Udare Thy Tu- 
pav xal thy viKTa modddKLs ovdmevov 
mpos ayvelav, fnrwrhs eyevounv avrod. 
Kal diarplas map’ avr@ évavrovds Tpets 
Kal Thy émcOuulav TeNeLwoas els Thy TOW 
wréotpepov. évveaxaldexa 5 érn Exwv 
hpsdunv te wodirevecOu TH Papicatwy 
alpéces KaraKohovOuy k.T.A, 
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General 
result. 


The Heme- 
robaptists. 
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says that when sixteen years old he desired to acquire a know- 
ledge of the three sects of the Jews before making his choice of 
one; that accordingly he went through (6v#A@ov) all the three 
at the cost of much rough discipline and toil; that he was not 
satisfied with the experience thus gained, and hearing of this 
Banus he attached himself to him as his zealous disciple 
(tnrworns éyevounv avrod); that having remained three years 
with him he returned to Jerusalem; and that then, being 
nineteen years old, he gave in his adhesion to the sect of the 
Thus there is no more reason for connecting this 
The only 


Pharisees. 
Banus with the Essenes than with the Pharisees. 
natural interpretation of the narrative is that he did not belong 
to any of the three sects, but represented a distinct type of 
religious life, of which Josephus was anxious to gain experience. 
And his hermit life seems to demand this solution, which the 
sequence of the narrative suggests. 

Of John himself therefore no traits are handed down which 
He 
was an ascetic, and the Essenes were ascetics; but this is 
Nor indeed 
is the relation of his asceticism to theirs a question of much 
moment for the matter in hand; since this was the very point 
in which Christ’s mode of life was so essentially different from 
John’s as to provoke criticism and to point a contrast’. But 
the later history of his real or supposed disciples has, or may 
Towards the 
close of the first and the beginning of the second century we 


suggest that he was a member of the Essene community. 


plainly an inadequate basis for any such inference. 


seem to have, some bearing on this investigation. 


meet with a body of sectarians called in Greek Hemerobaptists?, 


1 Matt. ix. 14 sq., xi. 17 sq., Mark 
ii. 18 sq., Luke y. 33, vil. 31 sq. 
2 The word jjepoBamricral is gene- 


év tdart. But, if the word is intended 
as a translation of Toble-shacharith 


‘morning-bathers,’ as it seems to be, 


rally taken to mean ‘daily bathers,’ 
and this meaning is suggested by Apost. 
Const. vi. 6 otrives, Kad” éExdoryy huépay 
éav wn BarriowvTat, ovK éoOiovow, ib. 23 
dy7t KkaOnmepwvod év povov Sods Bdmrricpa, 
Epiphan. Haer. xvii. 1 (p. 37) ef uh re 
dpa Kad? éxdorny jucpay Bamrigord tis 


it must signify rather ‘ day-bathers’; 
and this is more in accordance with 
the analogy of other compounds from 
THEPA, AS TuwepoBos, huepodpdmos, tuepo- 
okorros, ete. 

Josephus (B. J. ii. 8, 5) represents 
the Essenes as bathing, not at dawn, 


— 
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in Hebrew Toble-shacharith’, ‘day’ or ‘morning bathers.’ What 
were their relations to John the Baptist on the one hand, 
and to the Essenes on the other? Owing to the scantiness 
_of our information the whole subject is wrapped in obscurity, 
and any restoration of their history must be more or less 
hypothetical; but it will be possible at all events to suggest 
an account which is not improbable in itself, and which does 
no violence to the extant notices of the sect. 

(a) We must not hastily conclude, when we meet with (a) Their 
certain persons at Ephesus about the years A.D. 58, 54, who are oe Wee 
described as ‘knowing only the baptism of John, or as having P*?"**- 
been ‘baptized unto John’s baptism’, that we have here some 
early representatives of the Hemerobaptist sect. These were John’s dis- 
Christians, though imperfectly informed Christians. Of Apollos, ee 
who was more fully instructed by Aquila and Priscilla, this is 
stated in the most explicit terms’, Of the rest, who owed 
their fuller knowledge of the Gospel to St Paul, the same 
appears to be implied, though the language is not free from 
ambiguity’: But these notices have an important bearing on 
our subject; for they show how profoundly the effect of John’s 
preaching was felt in districts as remote as proconsular Asia, 
even after a lapse of a quarter of a century. With these 
disciples it was the initial impulse towards Christianity; but 
to others it represented a widely different form of belief and 
practice. The Gospel of St John was written, according to all Professed 


tradition, at Ephesus in the later years of the first century. Se 


date. 


but at the fifth hour, just before their _rative, but is distinctly stated in ver. 
meal. This is hardly consistent either 25, as correctly read, édi6ackev dxpiBus 
with the name of the Toble-shacharith, 7a mept rot Incod, not rod xupiov as in 
or with the Talmudical anecdote of the received text. 
them quoted above, p. 348. Of Banus 4 The miorevoavres in xix. lis slightly 
he reports (Vit. 2) that he ‘bathed ambiguous, and some expressions in 
often day and night in cold water.’ the passage might suggest the oppo- 
1 See above, p. 348 sq. site: but muadyrds seems decisive, for 
2 The former expression is used of | the word would not be used absolutely 
Apollos, Acts xviii. 24; the latter of except of Christian disciples; comp. 
‘ certain disciples,’ Acts xix. 1. vi. 1, 2, 7, ix. 10, 19, 26, 38, and fre- 
3 This appears from the whole nar- quently. 


25—2 


The facts 
of history 
distorted 
by them. 
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Again and again the Evangelist impresses on his readers, either 
directly by his own comments or indirectly by the course of the 
narrative, the transient and subordinate character of J ohn’s 
ministry. He was not the light, says the Evangelist, but came 
to bear witness of the light). He was not the sun in the 
heavens: he was only the waning lamp, which shines when 
kindled from without and burns itself away in shining. His. 
light might well gladden the Jews while it lasted, but this was 
only ‘for a season.’ John himself lost no opportunity of 
bearing his testimony to the loftier claims of Jesus’. From 
such notices it is plain that in the interval between the preach- 
ing of St Paul and the Gospel of St John the memory of the 
Baptist at Ephesus had assumed a new attitude towards 
Christianity. His name is no longer the sign of imperfect 
appreciation, but the watchword of direct antagonism. John 
had been set up as a rival Messiah to Jesus. In other words, 
this Gospel indicates the spread of Hemerobaptist principles, if 
not the presence of a Hemerobaptist community, in proconsular 
Asia, when it was written. In two respects these Hemerobaptists 
distorted the facts of history. They perverted John’s teaching, 
and they misrepresented his office. His baptism was no more a 
single rite, once performed and initiating an amendment of 


1 John i. 8. 
2 John y. 35 ékeivos Hv 6 AUXVOS 6 
Katduevos kat dalywy x.7r.X. The word 


together, where the second describes a 
result conditional upon the first, see 
1 Pet. ii. 20 ef duaprdvovres kai koda- 


kalew is not only ‘to burn,’ but not 
unfrequently also ‘to kindle, to set on 
fire,’ as e.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 4. 12 oi 
ado. dvacrdvtes Op exarov; so that 6 
Kalduevos May mean either ‘which 
burns away’ or ‘which is lighted.’ 
With the former meaning it would de- 
note the transitoriness, with the latter 
the derivative character, of John’s 
ministry. There seems no reason for 
excluding either idea here. Thus the 
whole expression would mean ‘the 
lamp which is kindled and burns away, 
and (only so) gives light.’ For an ex- 
ample of two verbs or participles joined 


prfouevor vromevetre...ec dyaboro.odvres 
kal rdoxovres Uromevetre, 1 Thess. iv. 1 
Tas det wepraretv Kal dpéckew Oew. 

3 See John i. 15—34, iii. 23—30, 
Ve Oo) Secs COMPs Xs 41 ea Oa 
aspect of St John’s Gospel has been 
brought out by Ewald Jahrb. der Bibl. 
Wissensch. 111. p. 156 sq.; see also 
Geschichte vu. p. 152 sq.; die Johan- 
neischen Schriften p. 13. There is 
perhaps an allusion to these ‘ disciples 
of John’ in 1 Joh. v. 6 otk & 7@ Bdart 
Mévov, AN &v 7G dare kal év TO aware? 
kal 70 mvevua x.7.d.; comp. Acts i. 5, 
rai, ING, xabeg, Zh, 
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life; it was a daily recurrence atoning for sin and sanctifying 

the person’. He himself was no longer the forerunner of the 
Messiah ; he was the very Messiah. In the latter half of the 

first century, it would seem, there was a great movement among Spread of 
large numbers of the Jews in favour of frequent baptism, as the nape 
one purificatory rite essential to salvation. Of this superstition P"™P!*s. 
we have had an instance already in the anchorite Banus to 

whom Josephus attached himself as a disciple. Its presence in 

the western districts of Asia Minor is shown by a Sibylline 

poem, dating about a.D. 80, which I have already had occasion 

to quote’*. 
by name as opposing James the Lord’s brother and the Twelve 
at Jerusalem‘, 
existence as a sect in Palestine during the later years of the 


Some years earlier these sectarians are mentioned 
Nor is there any reason for questioning their 
Apostolic age, though the source from which our information 


But 
when or how they first connected themselves with the name of 


comes is legendary, and the story itself a fabrication. 


Jobn the Baptist, and whether this assumption was made by all 
alike or only by one section of them, we do not know. Such a 
connexion, however false to history, was obvious and natural; 
nor would it be difficult to accumulate parallels to this false 
appropriation of an honoured name. Baptism was the funda- A wrong 
mental article of their creed; and John was the Baptist of ee 
world-wide fame. Nothing more than this was needed for the "*™* 


choice of an eponym. From St John’s Gospel it seems clear 


1 Apost. Const. vi. 6; comp. § 23. 
See p. 386, note 2. 

2 Clem. Recogn. i. 54 ‘ex discipulis 
Johannis, qui...magistrum suum veluti 
Christum praedicarunt,’ ib. § 60 ‘ Kece 
unus ex discipulis Johannis adfirma- 
bat Christum Johannem fuisse, et non 
Jesum; in tantum, inquit, ut et ipse 
Jesus omnibus hominibus et prophetis 
majorem esse pronuntiaverit Johan- 
nem etce.’: see also § 63. 

3 See Colossians, p. 96. 


4 Clem. Recogn. |.c. This portion 


of the Clementine Recognitions is ap- 
parently taken from an older Judaizing 
romance, the Ascents of James (see 
above, pp. 87, 126). Hegesippus also 
(in Euseb. H, E. iv. 22) mentions the 
Hemerobaptists in his list of Jewish 
sects; and it is not improbable that 
this list was given as an introduction 
to his account of the labours and mar- 
tyrdom of St James (see Euseb. H, E. 
ii. 23). Ifso, it was probably derived 
from the same source as the notice in 
the Recognitions. 
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that this appropriation was already, contemplated, if not 
completed, at Ephesus before the first century had drawn to a 
close. In the second century the assumption is recognised as a 
characteristic of these Hemerobaptists, or Baptists, as they are 
once called', alike by those who allow and those who deny its 
justice’, Even in our age the name of ‘John’s disciples’ has 
been given, though wrongly given, to an obscure sect in 
Babylonia, the Mandeans, whose doctrine and practice have 
some affinities to the older sect, and of whom perhaps they are 
the collateral, if not the direct, descendants*. 


1 They are called Baptists by Justin 
Mart. Dial. 10, p.3074. He mentions 
them among other Jewish sects, with- 
out however alluding to John. 

2 By the author of the Recognitions 
(l. ¢.) who denies the claim; and by 
the author of the Homilies (see below, 
p. 391, note 3), who allows it. 

3 These Mandeans are a rapidly di- 
minishing sect living in the region 
about the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
south of Bagdad. Our most exact 
knowledge of them is derived from 
Petermann (Herzog’s Real-Encyklopd- 
dies. vv. Mendier, Zabier, and Deutsche 
Zeitschrift 1854 p. 181 sq., 1856 p. 
331 sq., 342 sq., 363 sq., 386 sq.) who 
hashad personal intercourse with them ; 
and from Chwolson (die Ssabier u. der 
Ssabismus 1. p. 100 sq.) who has in- 
vestigated the Arabic authorities for 
their earlier history. The names by 
which they are known are (1) Mendeans, 
or more properly Mandeans, &'"7)'D 
Manddayé, contracted from NN7 873d 
Manda déchdyé ‘the word of life.’ 
This is their own name among them- 
selves, and points to their Gnostic 
pretentions. (2) Sabeans, Tsabiyun, 
possibly from the root YA¥ ‘ to dip’ on 
account of their frequent lustrations 
(Chwolson 1. p. 110; but see above, p. 
81, note 3), though this is not the deri- 
vation of the word which they them- 


selvesadopt, and other etymologies have 
found favour with some recent writers 
(see Petermann Herzog’s Real-Encykl. 
Suppl. xvi. p. 342 s.v. Zabier). This 
is the name by which they are known 
in the Koran and in Arabic writers, 
and by which they call themselves 
when speaking to others. (3) Naso- 
reans, NYS) Natsorayé. This term 
is at present confined to those among 
them who are distinguished in know- 
ledge or in business. (4) ‘Christians 
of St John, or Disciples of St John’ 
(i.e. the Baptist), This name is not 
known among themselves, and was 
incorrectly given to them by European 
travellers and missionaries. At the 
same time John the Baptist has a very 
prominent place in their theological 
system, as the one true prophet. On 
the other hand they are not Christians 
in any sense. 

These Mandeans, the true Sabeans, 
must not be confused with the false 
Sabeans, polytheists and _ star-wor- 
shippers, whose locality is Northern 
Mesopotamia. Chwolson (r. p. 139 sq.) 
has shown that these last adopted the 
name in the 9th century to escape 
persecution from the Mohammedans, 
because in the Koran the Sabeans, as 
monotheists, are ranged with the Jews 
and Christians, and viewed in a more 
favourable light than polytheists. The 
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(6) Of the connexion between this sect and John the (b) Their 
Baptist we have been able to give a probable, though pig 
necessarily hypothetical account. But when we attempt to Pssenes- 
determine its relation to the Essenes, we find ourselves en- 
tangled in a hopeless mesh of perplexities. The notices are so 
confused, the affinities so subtle, the ramifications so numerous, 
that it becomes a desperate task to distinguish and classify 
these abnormal Jewish and Judaizing heresies. One fact how- 
ever seems clear that, whatever affinities they may have had 
originally, and whatever relations they may have contracted They were 
afterwards with one another, the Hemerobaptists, properly press, 
speaking, were not.Hssenes. The Sibylline poem which may be pein 
regarded as in some respects a Hemerobaptist manifesto contains 
on examination many traits inconsistent with pure Essenism}. 

In two several accounts, the memoirs of Hegesippus and the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the Hemerobaptists are expressly 
distinguished from the Essenes*. In an early production of 
Judaic Christianity, whose Judaism has a strong Essene tinge, 
the Clementine Homilies, they and their eponym are condemned 
in the strongest language. The system of syzygies, or pairs of 
opposites, is a favourite doctrine of this work, and in these John 
stands contrasted to Jesus, as Simon Magus to Simon Peter, as 
the false to the true; for according to this author’s philosophy 
of history the manifestation of the false always precedes the 


manifestation of the true’. And again, Epiphanius speaks of 


name howeyer has generally been ap- 
plied in modern times to the false 
rather than to the true Sabeans. 

1 See Colossians p. 96 sq. 

2 Hegesipp. in Euseb. H. L. iv. 22, 
Apost. Const. vi. 6. So also the 
Pseudo-Hieronymus in the Indiculus 
de Haeresibus (Corp. Haeres. 1. p. 283, 
ed. Oehler). 

3 Clem. Hom. ii. 
éyévero NuepoBamriaT 7s, Os Kal TOU Kuplou 
jucv “Inood xara Tov ris cugvylas Adyov 
It is then stated that, 


23 "Iwdvyns Tis 


éyéveto mpbodos. 


as Christ had twelve leading disciples, 
so John had thirty. This, it is argued, 
was a providential dispensation—the 
one number represents the solar, the 
other the lunar period; and so they 
illustrate another point in this writer’s 
theory, that in the syzygies the true 
and the false are the male and fe- 
male principle respectively. Among 
these 30 disciples he places Simon 
Magus. With this the doctrine of the 
Mandeans stands in direct opposi- 
tion. They too have their syzygies, 


But after 
the de- 
struction 
of the 
Temple 


there may 
have been 
a fusion, 
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them as agreeing substantially in their doctrines, not with the 
Essenes, but with the Scribes and Pharisees. His authority 
on such a point may be worth very little; but connected with 
other notices, it should not be passed over in silence. Yet, 
whatever may have been their differences, the Hemerobaptists 
and the Essenes had one point of direct contact, their belief in 
the moral efficacy of lustrations. When the temple and polity 
were destroyed, the shock vibrated through the whole fabric of 
Judaism, loosening and breaking up existing societies, and 
preparing the way for new combinations. More especially the 
cessation of the sacrificial rites must have produced a profound 
effect equally on those who, like the Essenes, had condemned 
them already, and on those who, as possibly was the case with 
the Hemerobaptists, had hitherto remained true to the orthodox 
ritual. One grave obstacle to friendly overtures was thus 
removed; and a fusion, more or less complete, may have been 
the consequence. At all events the relations of the Jewish 
sects must have been materially affected by this great national 
crisis, as indeed we know to have been the case. In the 
confusion which follows, it is impossible to attain any clear view 
of their history. At the beginning of the second century 
however this pseudo-baptist movement received a fresh impulse 
from the pretended revelation of Elchasai, which came from 
the farther East», Henceforth Elchasai is the prominent name 
in the history of those Jewish and Judaizing sects whose 
proper home is east of the Jordan*, and who appear to have 
reproduced, with various modifications derived from Christian 
and Heathen sources, the Gnostic theology and the pseudo- 
baptist ritual of their Essene predecessors. It is still preserved 
in the records of the only extant people who have any claim 


but John with them represents the resurrection of the dead, but also 


true principle. in their unbelief and in the other 
1 Haer. xvii, 1 (p. 37) toa rOv ypau- points.’ 
patéwy Kal Papicalwy gdpovotca. But 2 See above, p. 80 sq., on this Book 


he adds that they resemble the Sad- _ of Elchasai., 
ducees ‘not only in the matter of the 3 See above, p. 354 sq. 
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to be regarded as the religious heirs of the Essenes. 


393 
Elchasai 


is regarded as the founder of the sect of Mandeans’. 

(i) But, if great weight has been attached to the supposed (ii) James 
connexion of John the Baptist with the Essenes, the case 
of James the Lord’s brother has been alleged with still more 


confidence. 


Here, it is said, we have an indisputable Essene 
connected by the closest family ties with the Founder of 


the Lord’s 
Brother 


Christianity. James is reported to have been holy from his invested 
birth ; to have drunk no wine nor strong drink; to have eaten 
no flesh; to have allowed no razor to touch his head, no oil to Mee 
anoint his body; to have abstained from using the bath; and 
lastly to have worn no wool, but only fine linen*. Here we have 
a description of Nazarite practices at least and (must it not be 
granted ?) of Essene tendencies also. 


But what is our authority for this description ? 


The writer 


from whom the account is immediately taken, is the Jewish- 
Christian historian Hegesippus, who flourished about a.D. 170. 
He cannot therefore have been an eye-witness of the facts 


with Es- 
sene cha- 


which he relates. And his whole narrative betrays its legendary But the 


character. 


Thus his account of James’s death, which follows 


immediately on this description, is highly improbable and 


account 
comes 
from 
untrust- 


melodramatic in itself, and directly contradicts the contem- worthy 


porary notice of Josephus in its main facts®. 


From whatever 


source therefore Hegesippus may have derived his information, 


it is wholly untrustworthy. Nor can we doubt that he was 


indebted to one of those romances with which the Judaizing 


Christians of Essene tendencies loved to gratify the natural 


curiosity of their disciples respecting the first founders of the 


1 See Chwolson 1. p. 112 sq., m1. 
p-543sq. The ArabicwriterEn-Nedim, 
who lived towards the close of the 
tenth century, says that the founder 
of the Sabeans (i.e. Mandeans) was 


El-chasaich ( A \) who taught 


the doctrine of two coordinate princi- 
ples, the male and female. This no- 
tice, as far as it goes, agrees with the 


account of Elchasai or Elxai in Hip- 
polytus (Haer. ix. 13 sq.) and Epipha- 
nius (Haer. xix. 1sq.). But the deri- 
vation of the name Elchasai given by 
Epiphanius (Haer, xix. 2) divas xexa- 
Auupevy (7DD Syn) is different and pro- 
bably correct (see above, p. 81). 

2 Hegesippus in Euseb. H. ZL. ii. 23. 

3 See above, p. 125 sq. 


sources. 
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Church?. In like manner Essene portraits are elsewhere 
preserved of the Apostles Peter? and Matthew® which represent 
them as living on a spare diet of herbs and berries. I believe 
also that I have pointed out already the true source of this 
description in Hegesippus, and that it is taken from the 
‘Ascents of James‘, a Judeo-Christian work stamped, as we 
happen to know, with the most distinctive Essene features’. 
But if we turn from these religious novels of Judaic Christianity 
to earlier and more trustworthy sources of information—to the 
paepeane Gospels or the Acts or the Epistles of St Paul—we fail to 
the trae discover the faintest traces of Essenism in James. ‘The his- 
portraits torical James,’ says a recent writer, ‘shows Pharisaic but not 


of James 
or of the Hssene sympathies®.’ This is true of James, as it is true of the 


earliest aes . 
disciples. early disciples in the mother Church of Jerusalem generally. 
The temple-ritual, the daily sacrifices, suggested no scruples to 
them. The only distinction of meats, which they recognised, 
was the distinction of animals clean and unclean as laid down 
by the Mosaic law. The only sacrificial victims, which they 
abhorred, were victims offered to idols. They took their part 
in the religious offices, and mixed freely in the common life, of 
their fellow-Israelites, distinguished from them only in this, 
that to their Hebrew inheritance they superadded the know- 
ledge of a higher truth and the joy of a better hope. It was 
altogether within the sphere of orthodox Judaism that the 
Jewish element in the Christian brotherhood found its scope. 
Essene peculiarities are the objects neither of sympathy nor of 
antipathy. In the history of the infant Church for the first 
quarter of a century Essenism is as though it were not. 
1 See above, p. 80. tions two points especially, in which 
2 Clem. Hom. xii. 6, where St Peter the character of this work is shown: 
is made to say dprw udvw kal édalas (1) It represented James as condemn- 
XpHua, kalomaviws A\axdvors; comp. xv. ing the sacrifices and the fire on the 
17 tdaros udvov Kal dprov. altar (see above, pp. 350—353) : (2) It 
® Clem. Alex. Paedag. ii. 1 (p. 174) published the most unfounded calum- 
oTEpuaTwv Kal aKpodpiwy kal Naxdvwy nies against St Paul. 
dvev kpe@v werehduBavev. ° Lipsius, Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, 


4 See above, p. 126, note. p. 191. 
5 Epiphanius (Haer. xxx. 16) men- 
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But a time came, when all this was changed. Even as early Essene 
as the year 58, when St Paul wrote to the Romans, we detect cae re 
practices in the Christian community of the metropolis, which fore the 
may possibly have been due to Essene influences’. Five or six the Apo- 
years later, the heretical teaching which threatened the integrity iegee S! 
of the Gospel at Colosse shows that this type of Judaism was 
already strong enough within the Church to exert a dangerous 
influence on its doctrinal purity. Then came the great convul- 
sion—the overthrow of the Jewish polity and nation. This was 
the turning-point in the relations between Essenism and Christi- 
anity, at least in Palestine. The Essenes were extreme sufferers Conse- 


i : ; uences of 
in the Roman war of extermination. It seems probable that the Jovi 


their organization was entirely broken up. Thus cast adrift, “°" 
they were free to enter into other combinations, while the 
shock of the recent catastrophe would naturally turn their 
thoughts into new channels. At the same time the nearer 
proximity of the Christians, who had migrated to Perea during 
the war, would bring them into close contact with the new 
faith and subject them to its influences, as they had never been 
subjected before’. But, whatever may be the explanation, the 
fact seems certain, that after the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Christian body was largely remforced from their ranks. The 
Judaizing tendencies among the Hebrew Christians, which 
hitherto had been wholly Pharisaic, are henceforth largely 
Essene. 

2. If then history fails to reveal any such external con-2. Do the 
nexion with Essenism in Christ and His Apostles as to justify hoe 
the opinion that Essene influences contributed largely to the ie be 
characteristic features of the Gospel, such a view, if tenable at oe 
all, must find its support in some striking coincidence between 
the doctrines and practices of the Essenes and those which its 
Founder stamped upon Christianity. This indeed is the really 
important point; for without it the external connexion, even if 


proved, would be valueless. The question is not whether 


1 Rom. xiv. 2, 21. 2 See above, p. 77 sq. 


(i) Obsery- 
ance of the 
sabbath. 
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Christianity arose amid such and such, circumstances, but how 


far it was created and moulded by those circumstances. 


(i) Now one point which especially strikes us in the Jewish 


historian’s account of the Essenes, is their strict observance of 


certain points in the Mosaic ceremonial law, more especially 
the ultra-Pharisaic rigour with which they kept the sabbath. 
How far their conduct in this respect was consistent with the 
teaching and practice of Christ may be seen from the passages 
quoted in the parallel columns which follow : 


‘Jesus went on the sabbath-day 
through the corn fields; and his 
disciples began to pluck the ears of 
corn and to eat!....But when the 
Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, 
Behold, thy disciples do that which 
it is not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath-day. But he said unto them, 
Have ye not read what David did...? 
The sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath. Therefore 
the Son of Man is Lord even of the 
sabbath-day...’ 

‘Tt is lawful to do well on the sab- 
bath-days’ (Matt. xii. 1—12; Markii. 
23—iu1.6; Luke vi. 1—11, xiv. 1—6. 


1 Gratz (111. p. 233) considers this 
narrative an interpolation made from 
a Pauline point of view (‘eine pau- 
linistische Tendenz - interpolation’). 
This theory of interpolation, inter- 
posing wherever the evidence is unfa- 
vyourable, cuts up all argument by the 
roots. In this instance however Gratz 
is consistently carrying out a princi- 
ple which he broadly lays down else- 
where. He regards it as the great 
merit of Baur and his school, that 
they explained the origin of the Gos- 
pels by the conflict of two opposing 
camps, the Ebionite and the Pauline, 
‘By this master-key,’ he adds, ‘criti. 
cism was first put in a position to test 
what is historical in the Gospels, and 


‘ And they avoid...touching any work 
(eparrecOar épywyv) on the sabbath- 
day more scrupulously than any of 
the Jews (Stahopérara ‘lovdaiwv amav- 


what bears the stamp of a polemical 
tendency (was einen tendentiésen pole- 
mischen Charakter hat). Indeed by 
this means the element of trustworthy 
history in the Gospels melts down to 
a minimum’ (11. p. 224), In other 
words the judgment is not to be pro- 
nounced upon the eyidence, but the 
evidence must be mutilated to suit the 
Judgment. The method is not new. 
The sectarians of the second century, 
whether Judaic or anti-Judaic, had 
severally their ‘master-key.’ The 
master-key of Marcion was a conflict 
also—the antagonism of the Old and 
New Testaments. Under his hands 
the historical element in the New Tes- 
tament dissolved rapidly. The mas- 
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See also a similar incident in Luke 
xiii. 10—17), 

‘The Jews therefore said unto him 
that was cured; It is the sabbath- 
day; it is not lawful for thee to 
carry thy bed, But he answered 
them, He that made me whole, the 
same said unto me, Take up thy bed 
and walk....Therefore the Jews did 
persecute Jesus and sought to slay 
him, because he did these things on 
the sabbath-day. But Jesus answer- 
ed them, My Father worketh hither- 
to, and I work, ete.’ (John v. 10—18; 
comp. vii. 22, 23). 

‘ And it was the sabbath-day when 
Jesus made the clay, and opened his 
eyes,..... Therefore said some of the 
Pharisees, This man is not of God, 
because he keepeth not the sabbath- 
day’ (John ix. 14, 16). 
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tov); for they do not venture so 
much as to move a vessel}, nor to 
perform the most necessary offices 
of life’ (B. J. ii. 8. 9). 


(ii) But there were other points of ceremonial observance, in Moyes” 

: rations 
which the Essenes superadded to the law. Of these the most and other 
remarkable was their practice of constant lustrations. 


-  ceremo- 
In this nial ob- 
respect the Pharisee was sufficiently minute and scrupulous in *rvances. 


ter-key of the anti-Marcionite writer 
of the Clementine Homilies was like- 
wise a conflict, though of another 
kind—the conflict of fire and water, of 
the sacrificial and the baptismal sys- 
tems. Wherever sacrifice was men- 
tioned with approval, there was a 
‘Tendenz-interpolation’ (see above, 
p. 352 sq.), In this manner again the 
genuine element in the Old Testament 
melted down to a minimum. 

1 Gratz however (111. p. 228) sees a 
coincidence between Christ’s teaching 
and Essenism in this notice. Not to 
do him injustice, I will translate his 
own words (correcting however several 
misprints in the Greek): ‘For the con- 
nexion of Jesus with the Hssenes com- 
pare moreover Mark xi. 16 kai ovx prev 


6 Inoots wa Tis dueveyKy oKevos dia Tov 
iepod with Josephus B. J. ii. 8.9 a\N 
ovdé oxedds Te peTakiwoa Oappotcw (oi 
*Hocaio).’ He does not explain what 
this notice, which refers solely to the 
scrupulous observance of the sabbath, 
has to do with the profanation of the 
temple, with which the passage in the 
Gospel is alone concerned. I have 
seen Gritz’s history described as a 
‘masterly’ work. ‘The first requisites 
in a historian are accuracy in stating 
facts and sobriety in drawing infer- 
ences. Without these, it is difficult to 
see what claims a history can have to 
this honourable epithet: and in those 
portions of his work, which I have 
consulted, I have not found either. 


Avoid- 
ance of 
strangers, 
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his observances; but with the Essene these ablutions were the — 
predominant feature of his religious ritual. Here again it will 
be instructive to compare the practice of Christ and His 


disciples with the practice of the Essenes. 


‘And when they saw some of his 
disciples eat bread with defiled (that 
is to say, unwashen) hands; for the 
Pharisees and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft (mvypy), 
eat not.... The Pharisees and scribes 
asked him, Why walk not thy disci- 
ciples according to the tradition of 
the elders ?...But he answered...Ye 
hypocrites, laying aside the com- 
mandment of God, ye hold the 
tradition of men....’ 

‘Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth the man; but that 
which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth the man...... Let them alone, 
they be blind leaders of the blind...’ 

‘To eat with unwashen hands de- 
fileth not the man’ (Matt. xv. 1—20, 
Mark vii. 1—23). 


‘And when the Pharisee saw it, 
he marvelled that he had not first 
washed before dinner (rod dpiorov). 
And the Lord said unto him: Now 
do ye Pharisees make clean the out- 
side of the cup and the platter...Ye 
fools...behold all things are clean 
unto you’ (Luke xi. 38—41), 


‘So they wash their whole body 
(droXovovra Td cpa) in cold water; 
and after this purification (ayveiay)... 
being clean (ka@apoi) they come to 
the refectory (to dine)...... And when 
they have returned (from their day’s 
work) they sup in like manner’ (B. J. 
ii. 8. 5). 


‘After a year’s probation (the 
novice) is admitted to closer inter- 
course (mpoceiow eyywov ty diairn), 
and the lustral waters in which he 
participates have a higher degree of 
purity (kai xa@apwrépwv trav mpods 
ayveiav vdatov peradauBaver, § 7).’ 


‘It is a custom to wash after it, 
as if polluted by it’ (§ 9). 


‘ Racked and dislocated, burnt and 
crushed, and subjected to every in- 
strument of torture...to make them 
eat strange food (ru trav acuvvn bar)... 
they were not induced to submit’ 


(§ 10). 


‘ Exercising themselves in, .,.divers 
lustrations (Stapopors ayveiats...eu- 
madorprBovpevor, § 12).’ 


Connected with this idea of external purity is the avoidance 


of contact with strangers, as persons who would communicate 
ceremonial defilement. 
beyond the Pharisee. The Pharisee avoided Gentiles or aliens, 
or those whose profession or character placed them in the 
category of ‘sinners’; but the Essene shrunk even from the 
probationers and inferior grades of his own exclusive com- 


And here too the Essene went much 
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munity. Here again we may profitably compare the sayings 
and doings of Christ with the principles of this sect. 


‘And when the scribes and Phari- 
sees saw him eat with the publicans 
and sinners they said unto the dis- 
ciples, Why eateth your Master 
with the publicans and the sinners...’ 
(Mark ii. 15 sq., Matth. ix. 10 sq., 
Luke v. 30 sq.). 

‘They say...a friend of publicans 
and sinners’ (Matth. xi. 19). 

‘The Pharisees and the scribes 
murmured, saying, This man receiv- 
eth sinners and eateth with them’ 
(uke xv. 2). 

“They all murmured saying that 
he was gone to be a guest with a 
man that is a sinner’ (Luke xix. 7). 

‘Behold, a woman in the city that 
was a sinner...began to wash his feet 
with her tears, and did wipe them 
with the hairs of her head and 
kissed his feet...... Now when the 
Pharisee which had bidden him saw 
it, he spake within himself, saying, 
This man, if he had been a prophet, 
would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is that touch- 
eth him; for she is a sinner’ (Luke 
vil. 37 8q.). 


‘And after this purification they 
assemble in a private room, where 
no person of a different belief (rév 
érepodoEwy, i.e. not an Essene) is 
permitted to enter; and (so) being 
by themselves and clean (avroi xa6a- 
poi) they present themselves at the 
refectory (Secmyntnprov), as if it were 
a sacred precinct’ (§ 5). 


‘And they are divided into four 
grades according to the time passed 
under the discipline : and the juniors 
are regarded as so far inferior to the 
seniors, that, if they touch them, the 
latter wash their bodies clean (dzo- 
Rover Oat), as if they had come in 
contact with a foreigner (xaéarep 
dAdoPvA® oupduperras, § 10).’ 


In all these minute scruples relating to ceremonial ob- 
servances, the denunciations which are hurled against the 
Pharisees in the Gospels would apply with tenfold force to the 


Essenes. 


(iti) If the lustrations of the Essenes far outstripped the (iii) As- 


enactments of the Mosaic law, so also did their asceticism. I 


have elsewhere given reasons for believing that this asceticism 
was founded on a false principle, which postulates the malignity 
of matter and is wholly inconsistent with the teaching of the 


Gospel’. 


But without pressing this point, of which no abso- 


1 See Colossians p. 87. 


Eating 
and drink- 
ing. 


Celibacy. 
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lutely demonstrative proof can be given, it will be sufficient 
to call attention to the trenchant contrast in practice which 
Essene habits present to the life of Christ, He who ‘came 
eating and drinking’ and was denounced in consequence as ‘a 
glutton and a wine-bibber1, He whose first exercise of power 
is recorded to have been the multiplication of wine at a festive 
entertainment, and whose last meal was attended with the 
drinking of wine and the eating of flesh, could only have excited 
the pity, if not the indignation, of these rigid abstainers. And 
again, attention should be directed to another kind of abs- 
tinence, where the contrast is all the more speaking, because 
the matter is so trivial and the scruple so minute. 


‘My head with oil thou didst not ‘ And they consider oil a pollution 
anoint’ (Luke vii. 46). (knAiéa), and though one is smeared 

‘Thou, when thou fastest, anoint involuntarily, he rubs his body clean 
thy head’ (Matt. vi. 17). (opnxerat TO copa, § 3). 


And yet it has been stated that ‘the Saviour of the world 
bes showed what is required for a holy life in the Sermon 
on the Mount by a description of the Essenes*’ 

But much stress has been laid on the celibacy of the 
Essenes; and our Lord’s saying in Matt. xix. 12 is quoted to 
establish an identity of doctrine. Yet there is nothing special 
in the language there used. Nor is there any close affinity 
between the stern invectives against marriage which Josephus 
and Philo attribute to the Essene, and the gentle concession 
‘He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.’ The best 
comment on our Lord’s meaning here is the advice of St Paul’, 
who was educated not in the Essene, but in the Pharisaic 
school. Moreover this saying must be balanced by the general 
tenour of the Gospel narrative. When we find Christ discuss- 
ing the relations of man and wife, gracing the marriage festival 
by His presence, again and again employing wedding banquets 
and wedded life as apt symbols of the highest theological truths, 


1 Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 34. 3 1 Cor. vii. 26—81. 
2 Ginsburg Essenes p. 14. 
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without a word of disparagement or rebuke, we see plainly that 
we are confronted with a spirit very different from the narrow 
rigour of the Essenes. 

(iv) But not only where the Essenes superadded to the O) 
ceremonial law, does their teaching present a direct contrast Temple 
to the phenomena of the Gospel narrative. The same is true ee 
also of those points in which they fell short of the Mosaic 
enactments. I have already discussed at some length the 
Essene abstention from the temple sacrifices’. There can, I 
think, be little doubt that they objected to the slaughter of 
sacrificial victims altogether. But for my present purpose it 
matters nothing whether they avoided the temple on account 
of the sacrifices, or the sacrifices on account of the temple. 
Christ did neither. Certainly He could not have regarded the 
temple as unholy; for His whole time during His sojourns at 
Jerusalem was spent within its precincts. It was the scene of 
His miracles, of His ministrations, of His daily teaching? And 
in like manner it is the common rendezvous of His disciples 
after Him?, Nor again does He evince any abhorrence of the 
sacrifices. On the contrary He says that the altar consecrates 
the gifts; He charges the cleansed lepers to go and fulfil the 
Mosaic ordinance and offer the sacrificial offerings to the 
priests’, And His practice also is conformable to His teaching. 

He comes to Jerusalem regularly to attend the great festivals, tee 
where sacrifices formed the most striking part of the ceremonial, and His 
und He himself enjoins preparation to be made for the sacrifice ne: 
»f the Paschal lamb. If He repeats the inspired warning of the 
yider prophets, that mercy is better than sacrifice’, this very 
jualification shows approval of the practice in itself. Nor is 
His silence less eloquent than His utterances or His actions. 


1 See p. 350 sq. 20, 59, x. 23, xi. 56, xviii. 20. 

2 Matt. xxi. 12 sq., 23 sq., xxiv. 1sq., 3 Luke xxiv. 53, Acts ii. 46, iii. 1 sq., 
xvi. 55, Mark xi. 11, 15 sq., 27, xii. -v. 20 sq., 42. 
5, xiii. 1 sq., xiv. 49, Luke ii. 46, xix. 4 Matt. xxiii. 18 sq.: comp. v. 23, 24. 
iS, 208, th Goes SS0h Gi) Bitey best Bpy 5 Matt. viii. 4, Marki. 44, Luke v. 14. 
ohn ii, 14 sq., v. 14, vii. 14, viii. 2, 6 Matt. ix. 13, xu. 7. 
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Throughout the Gospels there is not-one word which can be 
construed as condemning the sacrificial system or as implying a 
_ desire for its cessation until everything is fulfilled. 

(v) Denial (v) This last contrast refers to the ceremonial law. But 

Seen not less wide is the divergence on an important point of 

ee doctrine. The resurrection of the body is a fundamental 
article in the belief of the early disciples. This was distinctly 
denied by the Essenes': However gross and sensuous may 
have been the conceptions of the Pharisees on this point, still 
they so far agreed with the teaching of Christianity, as against 
the Essenes, in that the risen man could not, as they held, be 
pure soul or spirit, but must necessarily be body and soul 
conjoint. 

Some sup- Thus at whatever point we test the teaching and practice 


d co- ap wie : 
Ineidences of our Lord by the characteristic tenets of Essenism, the theory 


con- 


sidered, Of affinity fails. There are indeed several coincidences on 


which much stress has been laid, but they cannot be placed in 
the category of distinctive features. They are either exempli- 
fications of a higher morality, which may indeed have been 
honourably illustrated in the Essenes, but is in no sense 
confined to them, being the natural outgrowth of the moral 
sense of mankind whenever circumstances are favourable. Or 
they are more special, but still imdependent developments, 
which owe their similarity to the same influences of climate 
and soil, though they do not spring from the same root. To 
this latter class belong such manifestations as are due to the 
social conditions of the age or nation, whether they result from 
sympathy with, or from repulsion to, those conditions. 

eeepc Thus, for instance, much stress has been laid on the aver- 

therly sion to war and warlike pursuits, on the simplicity of living, 

ane and on the feeling of brotherhood which distinguished Christians 
and Essenes alike. But what is gained by all this? It is 
quite plain that Christ would have approved whatever was 
pure and lovely in the morality of the Essenes, just as He 


1 See Colossians p. 88. 
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approved whatever was true in the doctrine of the Pharisees, if 

any occasion had presented itself when His approval was called 

for. But it is the merest assumption to postulate direct 
obligation on such grounds. It is said however, that the moral 
resemblances are more particular than this. There is for 
instance Christ’s precept ‘Swear not at all...but let your com- Prohi- 
munication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay.’ Have we not here, it is ane oe 
urged, the very counterpart to the Essene prohibition of oaths? ? 

Yet it would surely be quite as reasonable to say that both 

alike enforce that simplicity and truthfulness in conversation 

which is its own credential and does not require the support of 
adjuration, both having the same reason for laying stress on 

this duty, because the leaders of religious opinion made arti- 

ficial distinctions between oath and oath, as regards their 
binding force, and thus sapped the foundations of public and 
private honesty, And indeed this avoidance of oaths is any- 
thing but a special badge of the Essenes. 
Pythagoreans, by Stoics, by philosophers and moralists of all 
schools’, When Josephus and Philo called the attention of 
Greeks and Romans to this feature in the Essenes, they were 
simply asking them to admire in these practical philosophers 
among the ‘barbarians’ the realisation of an ideal which their 
Even within the circles of 


It was inculcated by 


own great men had laid down. 


1 Jos, B. J. ii. 8. 6 wav 76 pydev br’ 
avtay loxupdrepov Bpxov" 76 dé durvery 
avrots mepiicrarat, xelpov TL THs EmvopKlas 
| brodauBdvovres* Hin yap Kareyv@cat 
_ pact Tov amirovpevoyv dtxa Qeod, Philo 
Omn. prob. lib. 12 (11. p. 458) rod gu- 
obgov delyuatra mapéxovrar pupia...To 
dvdmotroyv x.7.X. Accordingly Josephus 
relates (Ant. xv. 10. 4) that Herod the 
Great excused the Essenes from taking 
the oath of allegiance to him. Yet 
they were not altogether true to their 
principles; for Josephus says (B. J. ii. 
8. 7), that on initiation into the sect 
the members were bound by fearful 


oaths (épxous Ppixwders) to fulfil certain 
conditions; and he twice again in the 
same passage mentions oaths (éurvouc., 
ro.ovro.s SpKots) in this connexion. 

2 On the distinctions which the 
Jewish doctors made between the va- 
lidity of different kinds of oaths, see 
the passages quoted in Lightfoot and 
Schéttgen on Matt. v. 33sq. The Tal- 
mudical tract Shebhuoth tells its own 
tale, and is the best comment on the 
precepts in the Sermon on the Mount. 

3 See e.g. the passages in Wetstein 
on Matt. v, 37. 
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Pharisaism language is occasionally heard, which meets the 
Essene principle half-way’. : 

And again; attention has been called to the community of 
goods in the infant Church of Christ, as though this were a 
legacy of Essenism. But here too the reasonable explanation 
is, that we have an independent attempt to realise the idea of 
brotherhood—an attempt which naturally suggested itself with- 
out any direct imitation, but which was soon abandoned under 
the pressure of circumstances. Indeed the communism of the 
Christians was from the first wholly unlike the communism of 
the Essenes. The surrender of property with the Christians 
was not a necessary condition of entrance into an order; it was 
a purely voluntary act, which might be withheld without 
foregoing the privileges of the brotherhood» And the com- 
mon life too was obviously different in kind, at once more free 
and more sociable, unfettered by rigid ordinances, respecting 
individual liberty, and altogether unlike a monastic rule. 

Not less irrelevant is the stress, which has been laid on 
another point of supposed coincidence in the social doctrines of 
the two communities. The prohibition of slavery was indeed a 
highly honourable feature in the Essene order’, but it affords 
no indication of a direct connexion with Christianity. It is 
true that this social institution of antiquity was not less 
antagonistic to the spirit of the Gospel, than it was abhorrent 
to the feelings of the Essene; and ultimately the influence of 
Christianity has triumphed over it. But the immediate treat- 
ment of the question was altogether different in the two cases. 
The Essene brothers proscribed slavery wholly; they produced 
no appreciable results by the proscription. The Christian 
Apostles, without attempting an immediate and violent revolu- 
tion in society, proclaimed the great principle that all men are 
equal in Christ, and left it to work. It did work, like leaven, 


1 Baba Metsia49 a, Seealso Light- 458) dofdéds re rap’ avrots ovdé els éorw 

foot on Matt. v. 34. GNN €evOepor mdvres K.T-X., Fragm. 11. 
2 Acts v. 4. p. 632 ov« dvdpdrodov, Jos. Ant. xviii. 
3 Philo Omn. prob. lib. § 12 (1. p. 1, 5 obre dovNwy emirndevovcr KrHow. 
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silently but surely, till the whole lump was leavened. In the 
matter of slavery the resemblance to the Stoic is much closer 
than to the Essene!, The Stoic however began and ended in 
barren declamation, and no practical fruits were reaped from 
his doctrine. 

Moreover prominence has been given to the fact that riches Respect 
are decried, and a preference is given to the poor, in the rae 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. Here again, it is 
urged, we have a distinctly Essene feature. We need not stop 
to enquire with what limitations this prerogative of poverty, 
which appears in the Gospels, must be interpreted; but, quite 
independently of this question, we may fairly decline to lay any 
stress on such a coincidence, where all other indications of a 
direct connexion have failed. The Essenes, pursuing a simple 
and ascetic life, made it their chief aim to reduce their material 
wants as far as possible, and in doing so they necessarily exalted 
poverty. Ascetic philosophers in Greece and Rome had done 
the same. Christianity was entrusted with the mission of 
proclaiming the equal rights of all men before God, of setting a 
truer standard of human worth than the outward conventions 
of the world, of protesting against the tyranny of the strong 
and the luxury of the rich, of redressing social inequalities, if 
not always by a present compensation, at least by a future 
hope. The needy and oppressed were the special charge of its 
preachers. It was the characteristic feature of the ‘Kingdom 
of Heaven, as described by the prophet whose words gave the 
keynote to the Messianic hopes of the nation, that the glad 
tidings should be preached to the poor’. The exaltation of 
poverty therefore was an absolute condition of the Gospel. 

The mention of the kingdom of heaven leads to the last The | 

preaching 


point on which it will be necessary to touch before leaving this ¢¢ the 
Kingdom 


1 See for instance the passages from prophecy again in Matt. xi. 5, Luke 
Seneca quoted in Philippians p. 307. vii. 22, and probably also in the beati- 
2 Ts. Ixi. 1, edayyedlcacbar mrwxois, tude waxdpror ol trwxoi k.7.d., Matt. v. 
quoted in Luke iv. 18. There are 38, Luke vi. 20. 
references to this particular part of the 


wrongly 
ascribed 
to the 

Essenes. 
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subject. ‘The whole ascetic life of the Essenes,’ it has been 
said, ‘aimed only at furthering the Kingdom of Heaven and the 
Coming Age.’ Thus John the Baptist was the proper represen- 
tative of this sect. ‘From the Essenes went forth the first call 
that the Messiah must shortly appear, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand’. ‘The announcement of the kingdom of heaven 
unquestionably went forth from the Essenes’*, For this confi- 
dent assertion there is absolutely no foundation in fact; and, 
as a conjectural hypothesis, the assumption is highly im- 
probable. 

As fortune-tellers or soothsayers, the Essenes might be 
called prophets; but as preachers of righteousness, as heralds 
of the kingdom, they had no claim to the title. Throughout 
the notices in Josephus and Philo we cannot trace the faintest 
indication of Messianic hopes. Nor indeed was their position 
at all likely to foster such hopes’. 
built on a belief in the resurrection of the body. The Essenes 


The Messianic idea was 
entirely denied this doctrine. The Messianic idea was inti- 
mately bound up with the national hopes and sufferings, with 
the national life, of the Jews. The Essenes had no interest in 
the Jewish polity; they separated themselves almost entirely 
The deliverance of the individual in the 
shipwreck of the whole, it has been well said, was the plain 
watchword of Essenism‘. 


from public affairs. 


How entirely the conception of a 
Messiah might be obliterated, where Judaism was regarded 
only from the side of a mystic philosophy, we see from the case 
of Philo. Throughout the works this voluminous writer 
only one or two faint and doubtffl allusions to a personal 
Messiah are found®. The philosophical tenets of the Essenes 


1 Gritz Gesch. 111. p. 219. 

2 ib. p. 470. 

° Lipsius Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon 
s. v. Essier p. 190, Keim Jesus von 
Nazarat, p.305. Both these writers ex- 
press themselves very decidedly against 
the view maintained by Gratz. ‘The 
Essene art of soothsaying,’ writes 


Lipsius, ‘has absolutely nothing to do 
with the Messianic prophecy.’ ‘Of all 
this,’ says Keim, ‘there is no trace.’ 

4 Keim, 1. c. 

5 How little can be made out of 
Philo’s Messianic utterances by one 
who is anxious to make the most pos- 
sible out of them, may be seen from 
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no doubt differed widely from those of Philo; but in the 
substitution of the individual and contemplative aspect of 
religion for the national and practical they were united; and 
the effect in obscuring the Messianic idea would be the same. 
When therefore it is said that the prominence given to the 
proclamation of the Messiah’s kingdom is a main link which 
connects Essenism and Christianity, we may dismiss the state- 
ment as a mere hypothesis, unsupported by evidence and 
improbable in itself 


Gfrorer’s treatment of the subject, the de Execrationibus (1.p.429). They 
- Philot.p.486sq. Thetreatiseswhich deserve to be read, if only for the nega- 
bear on this topic are the de Praemiis tive results which they yield. 

et Poenis (1. p. 408, ed. Mangey) and 
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Alexander of Rome, 183 sq 

Alexander Polyhistor, 376 

Alexandria, a supposed Buddhist es- 
tablishment at, 373 

Alexandria, the Church of; early 
foundation of, 92, 187 sq; ortho- 
doxy of, 92; state of religion in, 
187 sq; mode of election of the 
bishop of, 194 sq 

Alexandrian Judaism and the Gospel, 
286 

Alfius, the name, 20 

Alpheus, to be identified with Clopas ? 
8, 19, 44; with Alfius? 20 

altar, use of the word, 217, 229, 234 

Ambrose (St), on the Lord’s brethren, 
24, 41 
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Ambrosiaster ; see Hilary 

Ancient Syriac Documents (Cureton), 
104, 172, 183, 228 

Ancyra, Council of, 196 

Andrew (St) in Asia Minor, 161 

Anencletus, 183 

angels, of a synagogue, 158; in the 
Apocalypse, 158 sq 

Anicetus, 182, 185 

Antidicomarianites, 39 

Antioch; foundation of the Church at, 
55 sq ; the new metropolis of Chris- 
tendom, 59; bishops of, 170 sq; 
catholicity of, 92 sq, 131; Judaizers 
at, 131; see Paul (St) 

Antioch in Pisidia, St Paul preaches 
at, 59 ; 

Antonius Melissa, 219 

Apocalypse ; Hebrew in its imagery, 
120, 159; but not Ebionite in 
doctrine, 120; its relation to Christ, 
and the Law, 120sq; compared with 
St John’s Gospel and Epistles, 123; 
angels in the, 158 sq; date of, 159 

Apocryphal Gospels, on the Lord’s 
brethren, 12, 26 sq 

Apostles; the title not limited to the 
twelve, 11; not bishops, 153 sq; 
supervision of churches by, 157; 
first Council of, 59 sq (passim) ; 
evidence for a second Council of, 
161 

Apostolic congress and decree, 59 sq 
(passim), 108 

Apostolic Constitutions; on the 
Jameses, 36; sacerdotal language 
of, 226; untrustworthy, 190 
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Apostolic delegates, 157 sq 

Aratus, 288 

Areopagus ; see Paul (St) 

Ariston of Pella, 68 sq 

asah, a supposed derivation of Essene, 
330, 340 

Ascents of James, 29, 87, 118, 126 sq, 
389, 393 sq 

asceticism, of the Essenes, 393 sq 

Asia Minor ; apostles settled in, 161; 
episcopacy in, 172 sq; probably 
matured there, 161, 166 sq, 172 sq, 
190 sq, 244; catholicity of the 
Church of, 92; sides with Cyprian, 
207 

Asideans, 332 

asya, a supposed derivation of Essene, 
328 

Athens; episcopacy at, 178; a Buddhist 
burnt alive at, 378 

Aubertin’s (C.) Sénéque et St Paul, 258, 
275, 282, 317 

Augustine (St) ; on the Lord’s brethren, 
8, 42 sq; on episcopacy, 193; on 
pre-Christian Christianity, 315 

Augustus, Indian embassy to, 375, 
378 

Aurelius (M. Antoninus) ; his charac- 
ter, 282, 303 sq; his modified 
Stoicism, 303 sq; defects of his 
teaching, 304; persecution of the 
Christians by, 304; supposed rela- 
tions with rabbi Jehuda, 304; notice 
of Christianity by, 305; on immor- 
tality, 311 


Bacchyllus, 178 

Balaam and Nicolas, 52, 64 

Banaim, 348 sq 

Banus, 348 sq, 385 

Barcochba, rebellion of, 69, 71 sq 

Bardesanes; on Buddhists, 376; his 
date, 377; the de Fato by a disciple 
of, 86 

Barnabas, Joseph, not Joses, 20 

Barnabas, Epistle of, date and place of 
writing of, 187 

Barsabas, Joseph or Joses, 20 

Basil (St), on the Lord’s brethren, 38 
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Basilides ; and idol-sacrifices, 65; and 
Glaucus, 112 

Baur (C. F.), 49, 64, 91, 98, 105, 111, 
197, 258, 279, 362 

Bene-hakkeneseth, 346 

bishops; see episcopate 

Bonosus, 40 

Bradshaw, 26 

Brahminism, 375 sq 

brethren of the Lord, 3 sq (passim) 

‘brother,’ wide use of the term, 7, 12 
sq, 42 

Buddhism ; its assumed influence on 
Essenism, 372 sq; supposed es- 
tablishment of, at Alexandria, 373 ; 
unknown in the West, 374 sq; four 
steps of, 379 

Buddhist at Athens, 378 

Bunsen, 32, 33, 35 

burial clubs, Christian brotherhoods 
first recognized by Roman govern- 
ment as, 152 

Burrus and St Paul, 285 

Butler (Bp.), 313 


Caius or Gaius (St Paul’s host), 177 

Callistus, 102, 186 

Calvin’s distinction of lay and teaching 
elders, 153 

Carthage ; see Africa 

Cassiodorus; his translation of Clement 
of Alexandria, 32 

Cassius of Tyre, 169 

Catholic Church, 163, 167 sq 

Cato the younger, his character, 296 

celibacy, 357, 400 sq 

chaber, 343 sq 

Chagigah, on ceremonial purity, 343 
sq 

chasha, chashaim, 
Essene, 331 

chasid, chasyo, a derivation of Essene, 
327, 330 

Chasidim, 332, 335 sq; not a proper 
name for Essene, 327 

chasin, chosin, a derivation of Essene, 
327 

chaza, chazya, a derivation of Essene, 
329 


a derivation of 
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chazan, his duties, 147 

chorepiscopi, 196 

Christ ; high priesthood of, 217; the 
Word, 274, 287, 315; the true vine, 
314, 316; membership in, 291 sq; 
His teaching and practice not Hssene, 
395 sq; see Christianity, Church, 
Resurrection etc. 

Christian, the name, 56 

Christian ministry, priesthood ete.; 
see ministry, priesthood etc. 

Christianity; distinguishing feature of, 
313 sq; its true character, 314 sq; 
not an outgrowth of Essenism, 381 
sq 

Christianized Essenes, 352 

Christians of St John, 390 

Chrysippus, 255 sq, 278, 288, 310 

Chrysostom (St),on the Lord’s brethren, 
8, 38, 43 sq 

Church of Christ; ideal of, 137; its 
practical limitations, 137 sq; in- 
fluence of this ideal, 139 sq; false 
ideas prevailing in, 237 sq 

circumcision, the question of, 59 sq 

citizenship ; St Paul’s metaphor of the 
heavenly, 292; rights of Roman, 
290 sq 

Clarus of Ptolemais, 169 

Claudius, embassy from Ceylon in the 
reign of, 379 

Claudius Apollinaris, 174 

Cleanthes; character of, 295; hymn 
of, 288, 306; on immortality, 310; 
committed suicide, 295 

Clement of Alexandria ; on the Lord’s 
brethren, 32 sq; on the Nicolaitans, 
52; his commentary on the Catholic 
Epistles, 32; on the ministry, 172, 
189, 192, 221 sq ; no sacerdotalism in, 
221; on Indian philosophers, 375; 
on Plato, 276; on St Matthew, 80; 
quotes the ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ 111 

Clement of Rome; a Greek, 186; his 
position in the Church, 95 sq, 99, 
179, 183 sq; his Epistle, 95 sq, 116 
sq, 164 sq, 177, 215; passages dis- 
cussed, 162 sq, 164 sq, 215 sq ; no 
sacerdotalism in, 215 sq ; use of term 
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‘offerings’ in, 230; bishops and 
presbyters identified in, 165, 179 sq 

Clementine Homilies; their scope and 
complexion, 83 sq, 98 sq; editions 
and epitomes of, 84; their Roman 
origin doubtful, 98 sq ; their represen- 
tation of St James, 27, 29, 130, 155 
sq, 168; attacks on St Paul, 83 sq; 
letter of Peter prefixed to, 86; letter 
of Clement prefixed to, 99; not 
sacerdotal, 227; on episcopacy, 170, 
171, 202; Hssene features in, 352 
sq; recommend excision of the 
scriptures, 352 sq, 355; on the 
Hemerobaptists, 391 

Clementine Recognitions; composition 
of, 36 sq; editions and collations of, 
84; ‘Ascents of James’ incorporated 
in, 29, 87, 118, 126 sq, 389 ; arbitrary 
alteration of Rufinus in, 86 sq; on 
episcopacy, 170, 171 

Cleopas, the name, 19 

clergy ; distinguished from the laity, 
212 sq; origin of the term, 212 

Cletus, 183 

Clopas, 7 sq, 19 sq, 29 sq ; to be identi- 
fied with Alpheus? 7 sq, 19, 44 

clubs, 152 

Collyridians, 39 

community of goods, 404 

compresbyterus, 193 

confraternities, 152 

congregation, the holy, at Jerusalem, 
346 

eonscientia, 303 

Corinth, the Church of; associated 
with St Peter and St Paul, 117; its 
catholicity, 117; parties in, 117 sq, 
132 sq, 177; Judaizers in, 132 sq; 
St Paul’s dealings with, 157; episco- 
pacy in, 177; see Clement of Rome 

Corinthians, the Epistles to the; no 
sacerdotalism in, 211 

Cornelius, conversion of, 54 sq 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 146 

Crete, episcopacy in, 178 

Cyprian; his mode of addressing pres- 
byters, 193; his view of the episco- 
pate, 204 sq, 208 sq; controversies 
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of, 205 sq; his character and work, 
204 sq; genuineness of his letters, 
206 ; sacerdotalism of, 226 

Cyril of Alexandria; on the Lord’s 
brethren, 44; source of his account 
of the Buddhists, 376 

Cyril of Jerusalem, on the Lord’s 
brethren, 37 


Damascene, John, 219 

De Quincey, 381 

diaconate; its establishment, 144 sq ; 
its novelty, 146 sq; limitation to 
seven, 145 sq; its functions, 146 sq; 
teaching incidental to, 147; exten- 
sion to gentile churches, 148 sq 

deaconesses, 148 

deacons ; see diaconate 

Demetrius of Alexandria, 196 

Dion Chrysostom, 375 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 194 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 178 

Dionysius of Corinth, 102; his testi- 
mony to episcopacy, 175, 177, 185; 
couples St Peter and St Paul, 117 

dispersion, the, 50 

Dorotheus Tyrius, the pseudo-, 5, 40 

dualism, in Essenism, 369 


Eastern Churches, testimony respect- 
ing the Jameses from, 44 

Ebionites; different classes of, 73 sq, 
77 sq (passim); the churches of 
Palestine not Ebionite, 88 sq; nor 
other churches, 92 sq ; the sect dies 
out, 103 

Ecce Homo quoted, 293, 308, 309 

Egnatius the Stoic, 265 

Egypt, episcopacy in, 194 sq 

Egyptians, Gospel of the; tradition 
respecting gnosis in, 33 sq 

Elchasai, founder of the Mandeans, 
393 

Elchasai or Elxai, book of, 80 sq, 102, 
354 sq, 392 sq 

elders, primitive, 347 sq 

Eleutherus, 185 

Elieser (Rabbi), on the Samaritans, 53 
sq 
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Emesa, 229 

Epaphroditus, Nero’s freedman, 299 

Epictetus ; his earnestness and piety, 
299 sq; his theology and ethics, 302; 
modified stoicism of, 305; his places 
of abode, 300; coincidences with the 
N. T. in, 281 sq, 299 sq ; especially 
with St Paul, 299 sq, 302 ; his notice 
of Christianity, 305; his views on 
immortality, 311 

Epicurus; sayings of, 262, 269, 271; 
admired by Seneca, 275 ; his system, 
251 sq; its Greek origin, 252; Epi- 
curean ethics basely consistent, 312 

Epiphanius; on the Lord’s brethren, 
4 sq (passim), 39 sq; on the Naza- 
renes, 75 ; on the Nasareans, 353 

episcopate; bishops not the same as 
Apostles, 153 sq; episcopate develop- 
ed from presbytery, 154.sq, 166, 189 
Sq; preparatory steps towards, 156 
sq ; causes of development, 160, 165 
sq, 198; gradual progress of, 165 sq, 
190, 197 sq; first matured in Asia 
Minor, 161, 166 sq, 172 sq, 190 sq, 
244 ; episcopate of Jerusalem, 155, 
168 sq; of other churches, 160, 169 
sq; prevalence of episcopacy, 190; 
ordination confined to bishops, 197; 
foreign correspondence entrusted to 
them, 184; their mode of addressing 
presbyters, 193; they represent the 
universal Church, 207; their in- 
creased power involves no principle, 
209 sq ; see synods etc. 

Escha, 12 

Essene; meaning of the name, 325 sq; 
Frankel’s theory, 333 sq 

Essene Ebionism, 79 sq, 
(passim) 

Essenes; Josephus and Philo chief 
authorities upon, 350; oath taken 
by, 340; their grades, 343; origin 
and affinities, 332 sq; relation to 
Christianity, 381 sq ; to Pharisaism, 
333; to Neopythagoreanism, 362 sq; 
to Hemerobaptists, 386 sq ; to Par- 
sism, 369 sq ; to Buddhism, 372 sq; 
avoidance of oaths, 403; fortune- 
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tellers,406; silence of New Test. about, 
382 sq; relation to John the Baptist, 
384 sq ; to James, the Lord’s brother, 
393 sq; Christianized Essenes, 352; 
not sacerdotal, 228 

Essenism ; compared with Christianity, 
395 sq ; the sabbath, 396 sq ; lustra- 
tions, 397 sq; avoidance of strangers, 
398 sq ; asceticism, celibacy, 399 sq ; 
avoidance of the temple, 401; denial 
of the resurrection of the body, 402; 
certain supposed coincidences with 
Christianity, 402 

Ethiopian Eunuch, conversion of, 54 

Euarestus, 183, 184 

Euodius, 170 

Eusebius of Cesarea ; Syriac translation 
of, 33, 36, 90, 117; a passage of 
Clement of Alexandria preserved in, 
33 sq; on the Lord’s brethren, 36 ; 
his silence misinterpreted, 103 sq ; 
on the second apostolic council, 
162; his list of bishops of Jerusalem, 
168 sq; of Rome, 183; of Alexandria, 
188 

Eutychius, on the mode of appointment 
of the patriarch of Alexandria, 195 


Fleury’s St Paul et Sénéque, 258, 262, 
317, 319 sq 
Frankel, on the Essenes, 333 sq 


Gaius; see Caius 

Gallio; St Paul before, 285; Seneca’s 
account of, 285 

Gaul, episcopacy in, 186 

Gentiles ; the Gospel preached to, 49 
sq (passim) ; emancipation and pro- 
gress of, 56 sq (passim) 

Gibbon ; on the Lord’s brethren, 41 ; 
on the spread of Christianity, 311, 
314 

Ginsburg (Dr), 341 sq, 344, 382, 400 

Glaucias, 111 

Gnosticism serves to develope episco- 
pacy, 160 

Gritz, 70, 327, 337, 381, 383, 396, 397 

Gregory Nyssen, on the Lord’s brethren, 
38 
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Hadrian; his treatment of Jews and 
Christians, 72; authenticity of his 
letter to Servianus, 188 ; his visit to 
Egypt, 188 

Hananias, 195 

Hebrews, Epistle to the; its Alexan- 
drian origin, 187; absence of sacer- 
dotalism in and general argument of, 
233 sq 

Hebrews, Gospel of the; account of 
our Lord appearing to James in, 26 
sq 

Hegesippus ; not an Ebionite, 90 sq; 
on the Lord’s brethren, 18 sq, 29 sq; 
on James the Lord’s brother, 80, 
125, 168; on heresies in the Church 
of Jerusalem, 71, 82; on Symeon, 
19, 30, 162, 168; on the Corinthian 
Church, 177 ; his sojourn in Rome, 
89 sq, 102, 182 sq; on the Roman 
Church and bishops, 182 sq; his 
acquaintance with Eleutherus, 185 ; 
aim of his work, 182, 204 

Hellenists, their influence in the early 
Church, 51 sq, 144 sq 

Helvidius, on the Lord’s brethren, 
4 sq (passim), 40 

Helvidius Priscus, 297 

Hemerobaptists, 386 sq 

Heraclas of Alexandria, 194, 196 

heretics, rebaptism of, 207 

Hermas, the Shepherd of; its author, 
184; his language, 186; its charac- 
ter and teaching, 97; on Church 
officers, etc. 180 sq; on Clement, 
180, 184 

Hermippus, 372 

Hero of Antioch, 171 

Hierapolis, its bishops, 174 

high-priests ; mitre of, 220; Christians 
so called, 217 sq, 220, 223 sq; see 
Christ 

Hilary (Ambrosiaster) ; on the Lord’s 
brethren, 37; on the priesthood, 
141; on episcopacy, 163, 167, 192; 
on the Alexandrian episcopate, 194 

Hilary of Poitiers, on the Lord’s 
brethren, 24, 37 

Hilgenfeld, on the Essenes, 372 sq 
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Hippolytus; on James the Lord’s 
brother, 33; on the Nicolaitans, 52; 
on the book of Hlchasai, 80 sq, 88, 
100; St John illustrated from, 65; 
use of kAjpos in, 214; sacerdotal 
terms in, 223; the pseudo-, on the 
Lord’s brethren, 9, 35 

Holzherr, 311 

Hyginus, 184 


idols, things sacrificed to, 63 sq 

Ignatian letters (short Greek); their 
genuineness, 198, 239 sq, 242 sq; on 
episcopacy, 173 sq, 200 sq; on pres- 
byters, 201; the language considered, 
201 sq; not sacerdotal, 217; use of 
‘altar’ in, 234; a passage misinter- 
preted (Philad. 9), 217 

Ignatian letters (Syriac Version); an 
abridgment, 198, 242; their testi- 
mony to episcopacy, 173, 198 sq, 243 

Ignatius; his testimony to the Roman 
Church, 96, 180; on St Peter and 
St Paul, 116; see Ignatian letters 

immortality of man, 309 sq 

India, communications between the 
West and, 372 sq, 375 sq 

Ireneus; his use of terms ‘bishop’ 
and ‘presbyter,’ 189, 190, 191 sq; 
of ‘oblations,’ 231; of kAnpos, 214 ; 
list of Roman bishops in, 182 sq; 
on episcopacy, 172, 190, 203 sq; on 
priesthood, 218 sq; on a second 
Apostolic Council, 162; on the 
Paschal controversy, 101; Pfaffian 
fragments of, 164; his relation to 
Hegesippus, 182 

Ischyras, 195 


James, the Lord’s brother; was he one 
of the Twelve? 12 sq (passim); our 
Lord’s appearance to him, 17, 26, 
124; his position, 123 sq; a bishop, 
155, 168; but one of the presbytery, 
155 sq; his asceticism, 124 sq, 394; 
but not an Essene, 393 sq; his 
relation to the Judaizers, 61, 124 sq, 
129 sq (passim); to St Peter and St 
John, 127 sq; to St Paul (faith and 
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works), 129 sq; his death, 68, 126; 
account of him in the Hebrew 
Gospel, 26 sq; in the Clementines, 
29; among the Ophites, 33; see 
also Ascents of James 

James, the son of Alpheus, 5 sq 
(passim) 

James, the son of Mary, 7 sq (passim) 


James, the son of Zebedee, martyrdom 


of, 58; .was he a cousin of our Lord? 
15 sq 
Jason and Papiscus, 69 


Jehuda ha-Nasi, 304 
Jerome; his disingenuousness, 31; on 


the Lord’s brethren, 4 sq (passim), 
41; on the Nazarenes, 73; on the 
origin of episcopacy, 166, 193; on 
Church policy in Alexandria, 194; 
on episcopal ordination, 197; on 
Seneca, 249 sq, 276, 318; dates of 
some of his works, 11 

Jerusalem; the fall of, 68sq; the 
early Church of, 49 sq; its waning 
influence, 58 sq (passim); the 
Council of, 59 sq; outbreak of 
heresies in, 70 sq; reconstitution of, 
72 sq, 88; bishops of, 155, 168 sq; 
presbytery of, 156; its attitude in 
the Paschal controversy, 88 

Jewish names; exchanged for heathen, 
19 sq; abbreviated, 20 sq 


Jewish priesthood ; see priesthood 
John (St) ; was he the Lord’s cousin ? 


15 sq; in Asia Minor, 161, 167; his 
position in the Church, 118 sq; 
matures episcopacy, 160, 167, 172 
sq, 244; traditions relating to, 121; 
not claimed by the Ebionites, 118; 
on idol-sacrifices, 64; Gospel and 
Epistles of, 123, 387 sq; Apocalypse 
of, 120 sq 


John Damascene, 219 


John the Baptist; not an Essene, 384 
sq; disciples of, at Ephesus, 387; 
claimed by the Hemerobaptists, 387 

John (St), Christians of, 390 

Joseph, a common name, 20; occur- 
rence in our Lord’s genealogy, 21; 
the same as Joses? 20 
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Joseph, the Virgin’s husband, early 
death of, 22 

Josephus; on the death of St James, 
126; on Essenism, 325 sq, 344 sq; 
the pseudo-, 68 

Joses, the son of Mary, 20 

Jovinianus, 40 

Judaizers, 59 sq (passim), 66, 73 sq 
(passim), 107 sq (passim), 131 sq 
(passim) ; not sacerdotal, 227 

Judas the Apostle and the Lord’s 
brother the same? 8 sq (passim) 

Judas, a name of Thomas, 15 

Julianus of Apamea, 175 

Justin Martyr; not an Ebionite, 88, 89 
sq; a fragment wrongly ascribed to, 
31 sq; use of ‘ oblations’ in, 231; 
not sacerdotal, 218 

Justus, bishop of Jerusalem, 168 

Justus, the name, 125 


laity, 212 sq 

Lactantius, 277 

lapsed, controversy about the, 205 sq 

law, our Lord’s teaching as regards, 
49; zeal for and decline of, 67 sq 
(passim); relation of St Peter to, 
110 sq; of St John to, 121 sq, 128; 
of St James to, 124 sq, 127 sq; see 
St Paul 

Linus, 183 

lots, the use of, 213 

Lucian, sacerdotal language of, 229 

lustrations of the Essenes, 397 sq 

Luther uses different language at 
different times, 108 


M. Anneus Paulus Petrus, 284 

Macedonia, the church of, episcopacy 
in, 175 sq 

magic among the Hssenes, 358 

Mandeans, 390 

Marcion, parentage of, 175 

Marcus, bishop of Jerusalem, 169 

Marcus Aurelius; see Aurelius 

Mark (St); his connexion with Alexan- 
dria, 187, 194; a link between St 
Peter and St Paul, 116 

Martinus Bragensis; his relation to 
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Seneca, 320; works of, 320; recen- 
sions, titles and MSS. of the Formula 
Honestae Vitae of, 320 sq 

Mary, different persons bearing the 
name, 7 sq, 11 sq, 13 sq, 21 sq, 38, 43 

Mary, the Lord’s mother; her virginity, 
23 sq; commended to the keeping 
of St John, 24 

Matthew (St), his alleged asceticism, 80 

Matthias (St), appointment of, 213 

Megasthenes, 375 sq 

Melcha, 12 

Melito, 121, 174 

Mill, 3, 26, 35, 36 

Milman (Dean), 98, 216, 371 

ministry (the Christian), three orders 
of, 143 sq, 235sq; not sacerdotal, 141 
sq; St Paul on, 141 sq ; the temporary 
and the permanent, 142 sq; views as 
to the origin of, 143 sq; how far a 
priesthood, 232 sq; representative, 
not vicarial, 235 sq; see sacerdota- 
lism, priesthood, episcopate etc 

Mithras-worship, 372 

Mommsen, on Cato, 296 

monasticism of the Essenes and Budd- 
hists, 379 

Montanism, a reaction, 203 

morning-bathers, 348, 386 sq 


Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, 169 

Nasareans, 353 

Nazarenes (Nasoreans), 74 sq, 352, 355, 
390 

Neander, criticism on, 216 

Neoplatonism, its conflict with Chris- 
tianity, 305 

Neopythagoreanism and Essenism, 362 
sq 

Neronian persecution mentioned in 
the correspondence of St Paul and 
Seneca, 319 

Nicolas and the Nicolaitans, 52 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 378 

Novatian schism, 206 


oblation, offering ; see sacrifice 
Onesimus of Ephesus, 173 
Ophites; perhaps referred to in the 
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Apocalypse, 65; used the Gospel of 
the Egyptians, 33 

ordination; at Alexandria, 194 sq; 
generally restricted to bishops, 195 sq 

Oriental characteristics of Stoicism, 
252 sq 

Origen; on the Lord’s brethren, 34 sq; 
on the Ebionites, 73, 88; on Gaius, 
177; on the priesthood, 224 


Palestine, churches of: not Ebionite, 
88 sq; sees and bishops of, 169 sq 

Palmas, 175 

Panetius, 256 

Pantenus in India, 375, 377 

Pantheism admits no consciousness of 
sin, 278 sq, 307 sq 

papacy, power of the, 209 sq 

Papias; bishop of Hierapolis, 174; his 
use of the word ‘presbyter’, 192; 
passage wrongly ascribed to, 25 sq 

Papias (the medieval), his Elemen- 
tarium, 25 sq 

Parsism; resemblances to, in Essen- 
ism, 369 sq; spread by the destruc- 
tion of the Persian Empire, 371; 
influence of, 372 

Paschal controversy, 88, 101 

Pastoral Epistles; date of, 159; no 
sacerdotalism in, 210 sq 

patriarchs; Jewish, 188; Alexandrian, 
189, 194 sq 

Paul (St); his portrait in the Acts, 
104; his qualifications and con- 
version, 57; his first missionary 
journey, 59 sq; at the council of 
Jerusalem, 60 sq; conflict with St 
Peter at Antioch, 112; his speech 
on Areopagus, 272, 288; his supposed 
connexion with Seneca, 284; his 
trial at Rome, 285; his acquaintance 
with Stoic diction, ete. 288 sq; on 
idol-sacrifices, 63; his relation to 
the Apostles of the circumcision, 46 
sq (passim), 108 sq (passim), see 
James, Peter, John; relations to his 
countrymen, 105 sq; attacks of 
Judaizers on, see Judaizers, Clemen- 
tine Homilies ; on the law, see law ; 
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recognised in the Test, xii Patr. 
75 sq, 7% 

Paul (St), Epistles of; their partial 
reception in the early Church, 345 ; 
questioned by modern critics, 105 

Pauli Praedicatio, 111 sq, 162 

peccatum, 278 sq, 307 sq 

Pelagius, on the Lord’s brethren, 42 

Pella, Church of, 68 sq, 72 sq 

Peter (St); his vision and its effects, 
113; at Antioch, 112 sq, 115; at 
Rome, 94; his character, 114; his 
position, 59; how regarded by St 
Paul, 109 sq; how represented in 
the Clementines, 80, 83 sq, 110 sq; 
by Basilides ete., 111; coupled with 
St Paul in early writers, 116 sq; 
writings ascribed to, 111 sq; bishops 
traditionally appointed by, 170; 
styled himself a ‘fellow-presbyter,’ 
157 

Peter (St), First Epistle of; its charac- 
ter etc. 114 sq; its resemblance to St 
Paul, 114 sq 

Peter, Gospel of; its docetism, 27; on 
the Lord’s brethren, 27 

Peter, Preaching of, not Ebionite, 111 
8q 

Pfaff, 164 

Pharisees, their relation to HEssenes, 
333 sq, 357, 359 

Philip the Apostle, settled at Hiera- 
polis, 161 

Philip the deacon, his work, 53 

Philip of Gortyna, 178 

Philo, on the Egsenes, 326, 361 

philosophy, later Greek, 251 sq 

Piers Ploughman, 315 

Pinytus, 178 

Pius (I) of Rome, 184, 186 

Plato; his portrait of the just man, 
275; on preparation for death, 312 

Polycarp; a bishop, 170, 173; visits 
Rome, 101,185; mentions no bishop 
of Philippi, 176; has no sacerdotal 
views, 217 

Polyerates of Ephesus; his date and 
style, 121 sq; his relatives, 174; 
his testimony to Polycarp, 173 , 
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traditions preserved by, 101, 121 sq; 
other quotations from his writings, 
173, 175; notice of St John in, 121 
sq, 220; is he sacerdotal? 220 

Poppa; her relations with the Jews, 
319; her supposed antagonism to 
St Paul, 319 

Posidonius the Stoic, 295 

Pothinus, 187 

poverty, respect paid to, by Essenes 
and by Christ, 405 

Praedicatio Pauli, 111 sq, 162 

presbyter (elder) among the Jews, 149 
sq; ‘bishop’ a synonyme of, 151 
sq; Christian presbyters derived 
from the synagogue, 149 sq; in the 
mother Church, 150 sq; in Gentile 
Churches, 151; their duties, 152 sq; 
their designations, 152; bishops so 
called, 191 sq; how addressed by 
bishops, 193; see ministry, priests, 
priesthood ete 

priest; distinguished from presbyter, 
143; the two confused in many 
languages, 143, 212 sq 

priesthood; idea common to Jewish 
and heathen, 138, 233; the Christian, 
139 sq, 232 sq; universal, 237; the 
Jewish, 138 sq; not called kdfpos, 
212 sq; analogous with Christian 
ministry, 231 sq; see ministry, 
priest, sacerdotalism etc 

Primus of Corinth, 177 

proselytes, grades of Jewish, 50 sq 

Protevangelium, on the Lord’s breth- 
ren, 28, 35 

Publius of Athens, 178 

Pythagoreanism; and Essenism, 361 
sq; disappearance of, 365 


Quadratus, 178 
Quinisextine Council, 145, 146 


rebaptism of heretics, 207 

Renan, 5, 152, 373 

Resurrection, power of the, 310 sq, 
401 sq 

Revelation; see Apocalypse 

Ritschl; on the early Church, 49, 61, 
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74,75, 79; on the Christian ministry, 
144, 145 

Roman Empire, cosmopolitan idea 
realised in, 290 sq 

Romans, Epistle to the, contrasted 
with Galatians, 107 sq 

Rome, the Church of; its early history, 
93 sq; at first Greek, not Latin, 
186; transition to a Latin Church, 
186; deacons limited to seven in, 
145 sq; episcopacy and church 
government in, 179 sq; succession 
of bishops, 89 sq, 182 sq; recogni- 
tion of St Peter and St Paul by, 
116 sq; communications with Cy- 
prian, 207 sq; see Clement of Rome, 
Hegesippus 

Rothe; on the origin of episcopacy, 
144, 160 sq; on the angels of the 
Apocalypse, 158; on Diotrephes, 
158 

Rufinus; his translation of Husebius, 
89; of the Clementine Recognitions, 
84, 86 


Sabbath, observance of, by Essenes, 
396 

Sabeans, 390 

sacerdotalism; the term defined, 210; 
its absence in the N.T., 137, 139 sq, 
210, 232 sq; rapid growth, 211 sq; 
progress of development, 220 sq; 
how far innocent, 225; whether due 
to Jewish or Gentile influences, 226 
Sq; see priesthood 

sacrifices, prohibited by the Hssenes, 
350 sq 

Sagaris, 174 

Salome, 16 

Samanzi, 375 sq 

Samaritans ; how regarded by the Jews, 
53; their conversion, 53 

Sampszans, 354 

Sarmane, 375 sq 

Schliemann, 73 sq, 78 

Seneca; possibly of Shemetie race, 257; 
his personal appearance, 265; re- 
lations with Nero, 297 sq; chrono- 
logy of his writings, 273, 281; 
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spurious work ascribed to, 317 sq; 
Haase’s edition of, 317, 320; his 
character, 296 sq; his own confes- 
sions of weakness, 298; accounted 
a Christian, 249; supposed con- 
nexion with St Paul, 249, 283 sq; 
literature on the subject, 258; com- 
pared and contrasted with St Paul, 
258 sq; coincidence of thought and 
language with the Bible, 258 sq; 
nature of God, 259; relation of man 
to God, 259 sq; guardian angels, 
260; an indwelling spirit, 260; uni- 
versality of sin, 261; the conscience, 
262; self-examination, 262; duties 
towards others, 263; parallels to the 
Sermon on the Mount and to the 
Gospels, 264 sq; to the Apostolic 
HKpistles, 268; to St Paul, 269 sq; 
fallacious inferences therefrom, 272 
sq; his obligations to earlier writers, 
274; portrait of the wise man, 275; 
a true Stoic in his theology and 
ethics, 277 sq ; his possible knowledge 
of Christianity, 283 sq; his cosmo- 
politanism, 290 sq; his vague ideas 
on immortality, 310 sq; his sense of 
the need of a historic basis, 313 sq; 
see Stoicism 

Seneca and Paul, the letters of; de- 
scribed, 250, 317 sq; MSS and 
editions of, 317; motive of the 
forgery, 318; opinion of St Jerome 
about them, 250, 318, 320; men- 
tioned by St Augustine and later 
writers, 318; their spuriousness, 
250, 319; a theory respecting them 
discussed, 319 sq; de Copia Ver- 
borum mentioned in them, 320 

Serapion of Antioch, 171, 174; on the 
Gospel of Peter, 27 

Seres, mythical character of, 81 

Servianus, Hadrian’s letter to, 188 

Seven, appointment of the, 51 sq, 144 
sq; they were deacons, 145 

Simon, Symeon, different persons 
called, 9, 18; a common name, 20 

sin; see peccatum 

slavery, prohibited by the Hssenes, 404 


Socrates, on preparation for death, 
312 3 

Sophronius, 9 

Soter, 185 

Stephanus Gobarus, on Hegesippus, 
91 

Stephen (St), influence and work of, 
52, 56, 58 

Stephen of Rome, 207 

Stoicism; rise of, 251 sq; Oriental 
origin and character of, 252 sq, 
255, 282 sq, 295, 305 sq; exclusive 
attention to ethics in, 254; neglect 
of physics and logic, 254 sq; its 
prophetic character, 255 sq; its 
westward progress, 256; the older 
Stoics, 294 sq; Stoicism at Tarsus, 
287 sq; in Rome, 256, 295; native 
places of its great teachers, 282, 
288; its obligations to Judaism, 283; 
a preparation for the Gospel, 286 sq; 
wide influence of its vocabulary, 
287; contrast to Christianity, 276, 
293 sq; its materialistic pantheism, 
277, 306 sq; consistent blasphemies, 
278, 306 sq; no consciousness of sin, 
278 sq, 307 sq; ‘sacer spiritus,’ 260, 
279; faulty ethics of, 278 sq, 308 
sq; apathy of, 280, 309; defiance of 
nature in, 308; inconsistencies of, 
281, 307 sq; paradoxes and para- 
logisms of, 312 sq; its cosmopolitan- 
ism, 290 sq; the wise man, 289; 
diverse and vague ideas about man’s 
immortality, 309 sq; no idea of 
retribution, 312; want of a historic 
basis, 313 sq; religious directors, 
295; improved theology in Epictetus, 
302; improved ethics in M. Aurelius, 
303; modifications and decline of, 
305 sq; hymnology of, 306; ex- 
clusiveness of, 309; meagre results 
of, 294, 306; causes of failure, 306 
8q; see Epictetus, M. Aurelius, 
Seneca, Zeno etc 

Strabo, on Buddhism, 374 sq 

subdeacons, 145 sq 

sun-worship, 229, 354, 364, 369 

Symeon, son of Clopas, 18 sq, 29 sq, 
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68, 162, 168; his martyrdom, 71, 
168; see Simon 

synagogues; character and number of, 
149 sq; adopted by the Christians, 
167; angels of, 158; rulers of, 149; 
chazan of, 147 

synods (episcopal), 175, 187, 207 

Syriac translations; of Clement, 216; 
of the Clementines, 84, 87; of Igna- 
tius, 96, 198, 242; of Husebius, 33, 
36, 90, 117; see Ancient Syriac 
Documents 

Syrian Church, 172; sacerdotalism in, 
228 sq 


Talmud; supposed etymologies of 
Hssene in, 329 sq, 334 sq; supposed 
allusions to the Essenes in, 343 sq 

Tarsus, Stoicism at, 287 sq 

Telesphorus, 183, 184 

Tertullian; on the Lord’s brethren, 4, 
10, 31 sq; on episcopacy, 172, 176, 
190, 204; on the Church and bishops 
of Rome, 185 sq; on Praxeas, 102; 
on Seneca, 249; on natural Christi- 
anity, 315; use of ‘clerus’ in, 214; 
sacerdotal views of, 222 sq 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
75 sq; no sacerdotalism in, 227 

Thebuthis, 168 

Theodoret; on the Lord’s brethren, 8, 
44; on bishops and Apostles, 153 
sq 

Theophilus of Antioch, 171 

Theophilus of Cesarea, 169 

Theophylact, on the Lord’s brethren, 
5, 44 

Therapeutes, 354 

Thomas (St), his name Judas, 15 

Thrace, episcopacy in, 179 

Thrasea Peetus, 297 

Thraseas of Eumenia, 175 

Timothy, his position at Ephesus, 
157 sq 

Titus, his position in Crete, 157 sq 
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Tours, Council of, 249 

Tiibingen School, 47 sq, 91, 93, 104 sq, 
113, 123, 133; see Baur 

Tyndale and other versions, render- 
ing of rpecBdrepos in, 211 


Valens, the Philippian, his crime, 176 

vathikin, 347 

Versions; their testimony respecting 
the Lord’s brethren, 8, 14, 15, 18 sq, 
21, 28 

Victor of Rome, 90, 98 sq, 101, 175, 
186, 192, 207 

Victorinus Petavionensis, on the Lord’s 
brethren, 10, 36 

Victorinus Philosophus, on the Lord’s 
brethren, 37 

vine, parable of the, 314, 316 

Vitringa, criticisms on, 145, 147, 158, 
167 

Vopiscus, 188 

Vulgate, rendering of rpeoBurepos in, 
211 


Western Services, their testimony re- 
specting the Jameses, 43 

Wiclif, rendering of mpecBvrepos by, 
211 

Wieseler, 16, 20 

Word of God, the; see Christ 


Xystus, 183, 184; proverbs ascribed 
to, 184 


Yavana or Yona, 373 


Zeller on Essenism, 362 sq 

Zend Avesta, 369 

Zeno; his system compared with that 
of Epicurus, 251 sq; a Pheenician, 
253; his character, 295; his ad- 
mired polity, 290, 295; see Stotcism 

Zephyrinus, 102, 186 

Zoroastrianism and Hssenism, 369 sq 

Zoticus, 175 


Genesis 


Exodus 


Leviticus 
Numbers 
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